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HOUGH the wiſdom of man, his foreſight, 
his policies, and his bodily ſtrength, be con- 
fined to narrow limits, yet his ambition ex- 

tends very far, if it is not unbounded: his good 

inclinations are likewiſe few and ſhort, but his ir- 
regular and bad appetites know no end: and albeit 
he is to act ſo brief a part here, he conceives high 
thoughts, he heaps riches upon riches, he deſires to 
add dominion to dominion, and lays remote de- 
ſigns, as if his corporal ſubſtance were as immortal 
as his ſoul, 

Not only private men covet to join mannor to 
mannor, with an endleſs view of increaſing, but 
commonwealths alſo, where one would imagine the 
collective wiſdom ſhould think and deviſe for the 
beſt, endeavour to conquer province after province, 
and act as if they were always to continue, png 
by good government to render themſelves pe 
tual; but while commonwealths thus extend their 
limits, they are working their own bane, for all big 
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empires determine in a ſingle perſon. Princes, 


whether they will place their happineſs in the exer- 
ciſe of all fort of virtues, or in the enjoyment of 
all kind of pleaſures, have the means and oppor- 
tunity, either way, of giving themſelves full con- 
tent. One kingdom will amply do it, yet with 
reſtleſs care they interrupt their ſleeps, hurt their 
healths, ſuffer the incommodities of heat and cold, 
run the hazard of their lives, all to enlarge their 
territories, and are never ſatisfied till they can graſp 
the whole. 

This infatiable appetite has ſo prevailed, that 
even the beſt philoſophers, and moſt famous law- 


givers, except Lycurgus, have formed their models 


of government rather for increaſe, than preſerva- 
tion ; not that they could: think ſuch a conſtitution 
good or right, but they were compelled to adapt 
their ſchemes to the depraved manners, and wild 
paſſions of humankind. 

Private perſons would not be unhappy, though 
with leſs poſſeſſions of land or money, and civil life 
would not be ſo obnoxious to law, contentions, 
fraud, perjury, and oppreſſion, if men would ſet 
ſome bounds to their defire of having. Common- 
wealths, well founded, would be eternal, if they 
could contain themſelves within a reaſonable extent 
of territory; and Princes would make their own and 
the condition of their people much more happy, if, 


inſtead of leading them out to foreign conqueſts, 


they would endeavour to rule them at home in peace, 
with. wholeſome laws, piety, and juſtice. 

But how have theſe. errors, public and private, 
taken their riſe ? In all appearance it is from hence, 
that ever ſince the corruption of nature, which is 


* a . » 
very ancient, we have given wrong names to things, 


and have allotted to vice the ſtamps and attributes 
of virtue. We term avarice, prudence and ceco- 
| | nomy 3 
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nomy; we think none wiſe,” but who abound in 
wealth; and none honeſt, but whom fortune fa- 
vours: We call the falſe arts of ſtates- men, and the 
evil faith, perjury, and diſſimulation of Princes, 


wiſdom and deep policy; temerity we ſtile high 


courage, ambition we call a noble thirſt after glory, 
and they who vex, rob and diſturb the world, we 
dignify them with the names of conquerors and 
heroes, | / 3 
And becauſe nothing was ſet by, eſteemed and 
reverenced, but wealth and power, the forward part 
of mankind ſtrove to obtain as much of both as 
poſſibly they could; and theſe, as they grew in 
ſtrength, formed themſelves into particular princi- 
alities and commonwealths. 


And theſe principalities and commonwealths, | 


finding they increaſed in fame, and value with the 
world, as they increaſed in wealth and power, and 
that ſucceſs covered any crime, and gave it a new 
name and another ſort of luſtre, proceeded forward 
ſtill to freſh conqueſts, till they had ſubdued all 
round about them; and from thence came what 
we call Univerſal Monarchy or Empire. 

The ambitious part of mankind have hunted af- 
ter this game for near 4000 years, with ſhort inter- 
miſſions and breathing whiles, and commonly 
without any regard whether or no in the purſuit 
they followed the rules of honeſty, common juſtice, 
or virtue. 


Perhaps the ſame chace will be again renewed ; 


and if fo, theſe papers may prove no unſeaſonable 
warning: and in all appearance the Nimrods and 
mighty hunters before the Lord had never fo fait 
a view before them. | 
Properly ſpeaking there has never yet been an 
univerſal empire; and of the nations that have moſt 
lorded it over the reſt of the world none has been 
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able to embrace the whole ; on the contrary, more 


has been out of their rule than within it : however, 
ſuch have been called univerſal Monarchs, or Lords 
of the whole earth, who, having ſubdued whatever 
they thought worth the taking in, did at laſt fir 
down in quiet, not meeting with any other oppoſi- 
tion : of which kind were the Aſſyrian or Babylonian, 
the Perſian, Macedonian, and Roman Empires. 

And ſuch is the reſtleſs ambition of mankind, 
tnat from the earlieſt knowledge we have of human 
affairs, there hardly appears to have been any 
long courle of time, in which ſome people or other 
did not either actually obtain, or at leaft attempt 
to procure to — lves ſovereign ſway over the 
whole. 

Firſt one great empire was erected, with infinite 
devaſtations of the earth, and ſlaughter of its in- 
habitants; that ſtood for a while to oppreſs the 
world, at laſt it was ſubverted, but with freſh 
calamitics to the race of men; out of its ruins a 
ſecond lifted up its head, which was overthrown by 
Alexander, who ſet up a third; but his, reared in 
haſte, fell as ſuddenly ; then aroſe a fourth, in 
ſtrength, and in the beauty of its fabrick exceed- 
ing 5 the reſt, but that too was at laſt diſmem- 
dered and overthrown. 

Out of the ruins of this mighty fabrick ſeveral 
kingdoms and ſtates were erected; but on this ſide 


of the world none arrived to any conſiderable 


ſtrength and power, till Charlemagne had founded 
a dominion that extended very far : he was a mar- 
tial as well as a wiſe Prince, and reigning 

rouſly for 47 years, to his own kingdom of broke. 
(in which that part of Germany was comprehended 
which hes between Saxony, the Danube and the 
Rhine) he added Gaſcony, Navarre, and Catalo- 


nia : he was crowned King of Lombardy, and . 
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all Italy as far as the Low Calabria. He had con- 
quered Suabia, Bavaria, Franconia, all Saxony, 
Hungary, Tranſilvania, Iſtria, Croatia, and Dal- 
matia, except ſome maritime towns which by com- 

act were left the Greek Emperor. The French 

iſtorians make him likewiſe very ſtrong in Spain, 
and ſay, that with Navarre and Arragon, he held 
all from the Pyrenean mountains to the river Eber. 
And they who contemplate his whole territory, muſt 
own he had very near all that part of the Roman 
dominions, which, after the diviſion made by Con- 
ſtantine, was called the Weſtern empire. | 

If the Carlovingian race, as well as that of 
Meroveus, had not very much degenerated to- 
wards the latter end; if Charlemagne had not 
cantoned his numerous illegitimate ſue in little 
principalities, but, which was of more conſe- 
quence, if he had not divided his acquiſitions be- 
tween his children; if the ſame cuſtom of diſmem- 
bering their dominions had not been generally 
followed by his deſcendants, in all probability the 
empire he had founded might have been very 
powerful, and of long duration: for with ftretch- 
ing himſelf out a little farther into Spain, he 
would have had a ſituation very proper for Univer- 
ſal Monarchy. To which we muſt add, that he 
was in poſſeſſion of Germany and France, coun- 
tries, above all others in Europe, the moſt pro- 
ductive of men. 

The next great body of government is that 
which the Turks have erected in the Eaſt, of which 
by and by I ſhall make ſome little mention. 

The next people who had the appearance of ob- 
taining Univerſal Monarchy were the Spaniards. 
| The foundation of all that power and greatneſs 
to which this nation arrived was laid by Ferdinand. 
By his marriage with Iſabella he united the king- 

B 4 | doms 


8 An Eſſay upon | 
an of Caſtile and Arragon, and by taking the 
realm of Granada from the Moors, he got rid of 
ſuch a domeſtick enemy, as would always have 
hindered Spain from foreign enterprizes. The 
Indies were firſt diſcovered and invaded at his ex- 
pence, and by his encouragement. He formed 
that diſcipline, which afterwards prevailed ſo much, 
he bred up thoſe armies, that in the next reign 
performed ſo many gallant actions, and indeed it 
may be juſtly ſaid, he was to his grandſon Charles 
the Vth, what Philip of Macedon had been to his 
ſon Alexander. 

Fortune, which had deſigned to advance the 
houſe of Auſtria, had fo contrived it, that theſe 
circumſtances ſhould meet in one man, firſt to be 
eldeſt of the Auſtrian family, which might give 
him a pretenſion to the Empire; and, ſecondly, 
to have the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Burgundy, 
and of the kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon, to 
center 1n his perſon. 

The Arragonians lying on the Mediterranean, 
had the opportunity of joining to their dominions 
the iſlands of Majorca and Minorca, the realms of 
Sardinia and Sicily, and that of Naples. The 
Caſtilians lying on both ſides of the Streights, 
were ſituated conveniently for taking in the oppo- 
ſite towns on the coaſt of Africa, Br conquering, 
the Canaries, and for diſcovering and poſſeſſing the 
| Welt Indies. The paternal and maternal anceſtors 

of Charles, had ſubdued all theſe countries, and 
they were deſcended peaceably to him; and being 
the maſter of ſuch large eſtates, did rather pro- 
mote, than hinder his election to the imperial 
dignity; for no other Prince was at that time of 
power ſufficient to be ſet up, in oppoſition to the 
growth of France, otherwiſe the choice perhaps had 
tallen upon his brother Ferdinand, as their grand- 
father Maximilian had once deſigned. 

Charles 
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Charles the Vth being at once Emperor, and 
King of Spain, having under his command the 
numbers of Germany, and its ſtrength of horſe, 
the Spaniſh foot, ſo famous for diſcipline, the 
ports of Italy, and its adjacent iſlands, his domi- 
nions of the Low Countries,, which made him 
conſiderable on this ſide the mountains, and, to 
give motion to this mighty engine, being beſides 
maſter of the wealth of Pery and Mexico, he 
ſeems to have had a very fair proſpect of attaining 
to what we call Univerſal Empire. 

But the reaſons are obvious enough how the 
Spaniards came to miſs that of which they had 
ſuch fair hopes, and whereunto they ſo viſibly 
aſpired. 1 

Nothing that is of a haſty growth, can be of 
a long continuance, which we may ſee made good 
in all the operations either of art or nature. That 
lordſhip Alexander had obtained over the world, 
was the quick reſult of victories ſuddenly gotten, 
therefore his power, which had not yet taken any 
root, was ſhort lived, and in a manner ended 
with him. But the Aſſyrian and Roman Empires, 
which continued ſo many centuries, were the ſlow 
product of time: the foundations of them were 
deeply laid by great men, and with much wiſdom. 
It coſt many conſultations, battles, ſieges, much 
labour, and many a valiant life, to rear up thoſe 
ſuperſtructures, and they were many ages in ercët- 
ing; but when finiſhed, they were ſtrong and ſolid 
fabricks, which were not to be ſhaken but in a. 
great tract of time, and by very much ill con- 
duct. Theſe governments, firmly eſtabliſhed at 
firſt, and well rooted, were able to reſiſt the vices 
of their people, the corruption of their miniſters, 
the luſts, madneſs and aw: x wt or weakneſs and 
elleminacy, in a long ſucceſſion of their Princes. 
Put 
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But this was not at all the caſe of Spain; the 
greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria was ſudden and 
accidental, the matches with Mary of Burgundy, 
and with Johanna, heireſs of Caſtile and Arragon, 


accumulated io many provinces and kingdoms un- 


der one dominion. - 


Nor had this power time to ſpread its roots and 


fix; for the German Princes, jealous of their liber- 
ties, would not ſuffer the imperial dignity and the 
ſceptre of Spain to continue in one perſon, though 
Charles the Vth did his utmoſt to have it fo; Be 
notwithſtanding that about the year 1531, he had 
thought it neceſſary, for the ſupport of his houſe, 
to get his brother Ferdinand choſen King of the 
Romans ; yet afterwards he endeavoured to vacate 
that election, and ſo to tranſmit his whole domi- 
nions entirely to his ſon; in order to which, in the 
year * 1548, he made divers motions, and had 
ſeveral tranſactions with his brother Ferdinand, 
and with his nephew Maximilian. He knew the 
ſovereign ſway, which in his ambitious thoughts 
he had projected for himſelf and his 3 was 
not to be compaſſed, unleſs two ſuch powerful 


_ eſtates were joined together. 


Other circumſtances contributed to hinder this 
Prince from carrying on the greatneſs of Spain, 
ſo far as might have been expected from his 


courage, conduct, vigilance and ſagacity. In 


France he had to deal with Francis the Iſt, one of 
the moſt gallant and active kings the world has ſeen 


for many ages; he was new in the conqueſts his 
grandfather Ferdinand had made in Italy ; in his 
Belgick provinces, he had to do with men impa- 
tient to the laſt degree of any invaſion upon their 


. civil rights, who were ever in commotion, who coſt 


him ten voyages to appeaſe their factions and tu- 


„ Thuanus, tom. 1. lib. 5. p. 137. 
2 mults, 
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mults, and who lay ſo remote from the main body 
of his ſtrength, as not to be brought entirely un- 
der. Beſides, he had not that full affection of his 
people, which is requiſite for Princes that would 
ſucceed in great attempts. The Germans feared 
he might enſlave them by the wealth and power of 
Spain, the Spaniards, and not without reaſon, 
— him partial to his Flemings and his Ger- 
mans: in ſhort, but few of his ſubjects looked 
upon him as (what the vulgar call) their natural 
and native Prince. 

But though Charles was neceſſitated to divide the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria into two branches, 


yet there ſeems to have been left to Philip his ſon, 
a foundation, upon which he might have erected a 


very great ſuperſtructure. 

The troops his father had bred, his kingdom of 
Spain, his poſſeſſions in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries, and the riches of the Indies, were ſuch a 
ſtrength, as had it been rightly managed, might 
have extended his ſceptre, as far as that of any . 
King had ever reached. 

Beſides, he had not ſuch opponents to wreſtle 
with as his father found in Francis I, Solyman the 
Magnificent, and our Henry the VIIIth, for after 
Philip's acceſſion to the crown, France fell under 
a minority, and immediately was engaged in a civil 
war, that laſted near 40 years; Germany was di- 
vided about religious matters; Selimus, an unactive 
Prince, fat in the Ottoman throne, and the crowns 
of England and Scotland were worn by women. 

In appearance all theſe favourable conjunctures 
ſnould have tended to place him on a very eminent 
height, and yet we ſee he proceeded no farther than 
to conquer Portugal. 

We muſt therefore conclude that Spain had ſome 
inward impediments that checked her in her pro- 
| greſs; 
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greſs; for neither did her Prince want ambition, 
nor were her people deficient in courage for the 
higheſt undertaking; but the cauſes may be plainly 
aſſigned of her riſing no higher under Philip, and 
of her declining ever ſince. 

One fundamental error has run through the 
whole adminiſtration of that kingdom's affairs ever 
ſince it has made any figure in the world, which 
is, that no regard has been had how much they 
diſpeopled their country. It had not abounded in 
men for many ages, their wars with the Romans 
had ſufficiently thinned it. The Goths afterwards 
made great depopulations : no ſooner had the Goths 
increaled to ſome degree, but they were invaded by 
the Moors, who made a mighty ſlaughter of the 
natives. When ſuch of the old Spaniards as had 
retired themſelves into the Aſturias, the Pyrenean 
mountains, and old Caſtile, began to lift up their 
heads, they could gain no foot of ground upon the 
plains, but with the loſs of men. We may in- 
deed reckon they were in a continued ſtate of war 
with theſe Saracens for about 775 years, reckoning 
from the reign of D. Pelayo, to the taking of 
Granada by Ferdinand. 

During this time there were frequent invaſions 
from Africk; and when ſuch numbers came over 
(though they were bravely reſiſted and expelled) 
it muſt needs have weakened the natives, eſpecially 
ſince we cannot perceive the Spaniards were ever 
inclined to incorporate with the Moors of ſuch pro- 


vinces as from time to time they reduced to their 


obedience ; when they had conquered a country, 
the enemies were forced either to return to Africk, 
to abjure Mahometaniſm (which few did) or to re- 


treat to ſuch places as they ſtill held. And thus 


without any care to provide hands for war, arts, 
labour, and manufactures, they proceeded till the 


Beſides 


reduction of Granada, 
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XZ Navarre and Portugal. And in theſe conteſts 
ſometimes the Kings of Caſtile and Arragon were 


Univerſal Monarchy. 13 
' Beſides what they ſuffered from abroad, the 


4 4 country was perpetually diſpeopled by domeſtick 


wars between the Kings of Caſtile and Arragon, 
among one another, or with their neighbours of 


ſſeſſed with ſuch mutual rage as to call over 


troops from Africk one againſt the other. 


Whoever conſiders what has been here laid down, 


© will grant that Spain for a long time has not been 


1 i fully peopled. 


What number of mkabirarity it contained while 


| * the Moors were among them appears by one in- 
= ſtance in Mariana, who ſays that about Sevile, in 
olive yards, called Axaraſe, there were 100,000 


cottages and oil mills; and quotes for this the 


* hiſtory compiled by King Alonzo the Wile. 


But notwithſtanding they were thus exhauſted of 


maeen in their long wars, and that they wanted inha- 


bitants for thoſe provinces and cities from whence 


| f they had expelled the Moors, yet within two 


months after Granada was taken, King Ferdinand 


entered Joon a very ſtrange council, which was to 


baniſh all the Jews. They had been long inmates 


of Spain, and one would think were not ſo incom- 


: patible with the religion of the country, as dire& 


ahometans, yet by a ſevere edict they were all 


forced to depart. Mariana computes that there 
= went away 170,000 families, in all 800,000 per- 


ſons. 
The Granadin Moors by capitulation had the 


> choice of remaining or going away, but they eaſily 
* foreſaw the inquilition would make their ſtay im- 


F 


practicable, and therefore as many as could, paſſed 
over into Africk. This tribunal ſeems to have had 
place only in Arragon till the year 1478, at which 


time it was ſettled in Caſtile, and when Granada was 


taken 
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taken it was extended over all the Spaniſh terri- 
tories. Without doubt no country can be well in- 
habited where this ſanguinary court has any autho- 
rity. It was ſet up at the inſtigation of the Cardinal 


Pedro Goncales de Mendoza archbiſhop of Sevil, 
it was levelled at the Moors and Jews, and has 
tended more to the diſpeopling and deſtruction of 
Spain than all the invaſions they have had from 
Africk. 

To the ſeverities of this court, is to be attributed 
that Spain all along has had perpetual evacuations, 
and no recruits. And whatever the catholick 
writers may pretend, undoubtedly the cruelties in- 
flicted upon this miſerable people on the ſcore of 
religion occaſioned that rebellion of the Moriſco's, 
which happened Anno 1570, in Philip the IId's 
time, in the mountains of Alpujares, which laſted 
2 years, and was ſuppreſſed by D. John of Auſtria, 
and the Duke of Arcos, but not without great loſs 
to Spain, becauſe while that action continued, 
and after it was over, ſuch vaſt numbers of them 
went away, as that even the rich plains about Gra- 
nada are ever ſince become a deſart. 

For the reaſons here given Spain muſt have 
wanted its full complement of inhabitants at the 
very time its greatneſs ſeemed moſt formidable to 
the reſt of Europe. It is true, Charles and Philip 
were both able to raiſe great forces, which looked 
as if they reigned over | 6, * Kingdoms; but 
this ſtrength of theirs had no root. Soldiers of for- 
tune will at firſt from all parts reſort to ſtates that 
are new and increaſing, and to a riſing young 
Prince; and an army ſo compoſed may be g 
for a ſingle expedition, but can never fix a wide and 
laſting empire. Countries that will enlarge their 
dominions, ſhould have within themſelves a perpe- 


tual ſpring of 1 for war is a devourer that 
ard. 
In 


muſt be always fe 
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In all appearance, this want of people was the 


inward impediment that checked the Spaniards in 
their progreſs towards Univerſal Monarchy ; and 


peradventure it may be ſafely laid down, that in the 


I height of all their greatneſs, they had not ſuch an 
®* innate ſtrength as could enable them to ſucceed in 


ſo vaſt an undertaking : In all probability they be- 
gan where they ſhould have ended ; had they waited 
till in the natural courſe of time, thoſe countries 
had been repleniſhed with men, which were left 
defolate by the departure or extinction of the 
Moors; if for a while they had made no more at- 
© tempts than what were juſt neceſſary to preſerve 
= diſcipline, and to inure their people to war; if, 


as wiſe nations have ever done, they had invited 


over by privileges and protection all ſort of comers 


time, by encouraging trade, tillage and manufac- 
tures, they had kept in Spain part of that gold and 
filver which came from the Indies : laſtly, if they 
had ſtaid to be ſtrong within, before they exerted 
themſelves too much abroad, they had probably 
eſtabliſhed a dominion and power, to which the 
greateſt part of Europe muſt have ſubmitted. 

But, inſtead. of all this, they were like a tree that 
begins to ſpread its branches before it has taken 
any deep root, whoſe large top makes it the more 
obnoxious to every blaſt of wind; they aimed at 
ſovereign ſway without hands to hold it; they 
were indeed lords of many kingdoms, but this was 
a huge bulk without any ſinews. 

Machiavel obſerves very rightly, © That whoſo- 
ever would make any city great and apt for domi- 
nion, mult with all induſtry endeavour to throng 
it with inhabitants, otherwiſe it will be impoi- 
ſible to bring it to any great perfection.“ This 


£ 
> to inhabit their deſerted provinces ; if in the mean 


7 ; was the principal object of the Roman people's J 
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But even before the reign of Ferdinand, and much 
more ever ſince, the Spaniards have taken quite 
other meaſures; and have thought fit, both in Eu- 
rope and in the Indies, to ſettle a large empire by 
a wide deſolation. 

Upon this rock the affairs of Spain have ſplit. 
Their ſuffering ſo many perſons to enter into re- 
ligious orders is a branch of the ſame ill conduct. 
As to their American plantations, thofe outlets 
would not have been hurtful to them, if they had 
taken care by mild laws and good encouragement 
to have peopled from abroad their mother king- 
dom. The Romans were always ſending out co- 
lonies, and planting elſewhere ſuch ſhps and ſcions, 
without any prejudice to the main trunk; Eng- 
land has done the ſame, and is much richer, 
and not the weaker at home for theſe foreign 
ſettlements. | 

But as impoſſible as it ſeems to have been that 
his deſigns could ſucceed, it is evident he aimed 
at Univerſal Monarchy; and yet by what ap- 

rs from his actions in the world, there is re- 
fon to think he not only wanted ſtrength, but 
that he was likewiſe deſtitute of council; and that | 
though his dominions had been much better peo- 
pled, he muſt have miſcarried in his enterprizes. 

Machiavel obſerves, that the Romans vere never 
involved in two conſiderable wars at one and the 
- ſame time. What he ſays is very true. For theſe 
people proceeded by ſuch leiſurely ſteps as were 
conducted by wiſdom, and left nothing to chance. 

When they had ſubdued all Italy, they attacked 
the commonwealth of Carthage, whoſe ſpirit of 
liberty was moſt like to ſtand in the way of their 
intended greatneſs. Nor did they think of remote 


deſigns in Afia, till, by conquering Philip, the, 


had broken the force of Greece : and by obſerving & 
p this 
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this method of ſingling out one nation after another, 


they were the ſurer of ſucceſs, becaule their councils 
at home were not diſtracted with varꝭty of matters, 
and their ſtrength abroad was not divided: nor did 
they leave any attempt imperfect, either in apprehen- 
ſion of the difficulty, or diverted by ſome fairer pro- 
ſpect; and this conduct made them at laſt lords of all. 

But the Spaniards, in the adminiſtration of their 
affairs, took quite other meaſures. Firſt, as to 
Charles the Vth, it is obſerved of him that he never 
finiſhed any enterprize. Philip the IId was fo far 
from avoiding being implicated with too many 
actions at once, that at the ſame time he had upon 
his hands the ſupport of the league (which was a 
perpetual drain of treaſure to him, and could not 
but end in open war, as it did at laſt) the re- 
bellion of the Low Countries, and the invaſion of 
England ; and all this not by accident, but upon 

remeditation. The deſign of invading England 
had been laid in 1581, and for 7 years he had been 
making all ſort of preparations towards it. He 
entered into league with the catholick Princes of 
France in 1584, and the defection in his Belgick 
provinces had continued from 1568, What coun- 
cil was able to embrace ſuch a variety of buſineſs ? 
and what treaſure, naval force, and armies, were 
adequate to ſo many, and ſuch high deſigns ? 

Thus endeavouring to embrace the whole, and 
all at once, he ſucceeded in nothing ; for the ſtream 
of his power was diverted into too many branches, 
to run any where with ſuch an impetuous force as 
might bear down all before it. 

His not ſucceeding in theſe attempts, did not 
only ſtop his progrels for the time, but they were 
wounds of which Spain has ever ſince bled and 
languiſhed. The Netherlands have been a canker 
perpetually eating upon its vitals. The ſums ex 

Vol. IV, C pended 
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pended to ſupport the league drew away the beſt 
part of its trealure. But the fatal blow of all was the 
miſcarriage of their armada; it was one of Fortune's 
bearded arrows, it ſtruck deep into the fleſh, and 
no {kill or care could get it out. Land armies may 
be recruited, and raw troops are diſciplined in 2 or 
3 years ſervice; but to form a great naval ſtrength, 
as it is infinitely more expenſive, ſo it is the work 
of much longer time; and if it be once ſo broken 
as that was, it is hardly to be repaired. 

We may properly enough date the riſe of the 
Spaniſh power from the year 1503, at which time 
Gonzales, called the great captain, entirely reduced 
the kingdom of Naples : from that year they went 
on increaſing 85 years: and perhaps we may as 
properly fix the year 1588 for the æra of their 
declenſion. 

It is true, the valour and wonderful conduct of 
Alexander Farneſe, Prince of Parma, did for a 
while uphold the reputation of that kingdom ; but 
he ſeems the laſt great man they had.. Ever ſince 
his death their affir have gone backwards : But 
we may ſafely lay down, that from the year 1588, 
they had loſt all hopes of attaining to univerſal 
monarchy, 

However, they were maſters of ſo rich dominions, 
and had ſuch a remaining foundation of ſtrength, 
that though perhaps they could not be in a condi- 
tion to enlarge their territories, yet ſtill they might 
have been a very potent people; at leaſt they might 
have held their own, and in conjunctjon with the 
empire, would have always been an overmatch for 
any Prince or power in Europe, had they not con- 
tinued to purſue thoſe meaſures, which all along had 
been ſo prejudicial to them. 

The inquiſition, from its firſt eſtabliſhment, had 
driven ftom this country the moſt uſcful and moſt 

induſtrious 
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indiiſtrious of its inhabitants, from that time trade 
and tillage began to decline in Spain, this brought 
a diſtemper upon their body politick, which, though 
by flow degrees, was ſure to kill at laſt. But 
ſo ſtrong a conſtitution as theirs was (ſupported too 
with the cordials their gallioons brought every year 
from India) might have laſted a long while, had 
not Philip the IIId made ſo large an evacuation 
at once, as in. a manner drew away all its vital 
ſpirits. | | 

In 1610, by a ſtrict edict, ſeverely executed, he 
baniſhed from his dominions all the deſcendants of 
thoſe Jews and Moors, who after the reduction of 
Granada had chiefly planted themſelves in Valentia, 
and Caſtile, and Andaluſia, but were ſpread through 
the whole kingdom. Moſt of them had been bap- 
tized, and were called New Chriſtians : It is true, 
they were ſuſpected to lean {till towards their old 
ſuperſtition, but time and gentle uſage might have 
brought them into the boſom of that church. 
But whatever they were, or would have been, men 
of all religions have thought the council of no 
nation did ever make ſo wrong a ſtep: The 
common opinion 1s, there were then driven away 
1,200,000 perſons. Upon their expulſion, all the 
lands of the nobility and gentry forthwith fell in 
value; for 1t was their cuſtom to pay for what 
they held a full third more than the natural Spa- 
niards could afford to give. And thus it came 
to paſs, that this region, in former ages ſo well 


inhabited, is now become a defert. Livy tells 


us, « Hiſpania, non quam Italia modo, fed 
quam ulla pars terrarum bello reparando aptior 
* erat,” This country, that heretofore bred ſo 
many ſoldiers, can now hardly ſend out an army 


u. Liv; . . 
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of its own natives: So that as Philip the IId, by 
taking bad meaſures, made it impoſſible for the 
Spaniards to extend their limits, ſo Philip the IIId, 
by having thus diſpeopled his country, has made 
It fo difficult for them to preſerve their own domi- 
nions, that we fee them in this unhappy juncture 
of affairs compelled to throw themſelves into the 
arms of France. 
We cannot ſay the Spaniards, from the time they 
began to make a figure in the world, have had 
above 2 warlike princes upon the throne, viz. Fer- 
dinand and Charles the Vth ; whereas kingdoms that 
go about to form any great empire, muſt have had 
a long ſucceſſion of men of council and action, 


fince one looſe reign, if it laſt any number of years, 


is ſufficient to overthrow the policy and diſcipline 
of 2 or 3 ages; for men, with great labour, and 
ſlowly, climb up hill to renown and virtue, but 
they tumble down apace towards effeminacy and 
vice: ſuch an uninterrupted ſeries of wife and active 
kings will in a ſhort tract of time erect a very large 
dominion, as we ſce the Turks did in leſs than 
3 centuries, among whom there was not the inter- 
poſition of 1 weak reign, from Octoman their 1ft 
founder to Selymus the ſon of Solyman. And a 
people muſt needs become ſtrong and formidable, 
whoſe courage always leads them to make new con- 
queſts, and "whoſe wiſdom fo provides that they 


never loſe any footing they have once gained; it is 


true, under Bajazet their affairs were brought to the 
brink of ruin; however he himſelf was neither de- 
fective in valour, nor in conduct, and all that can 
be ſaid is that he was overborn by a torrent of ſu- 
periour power. But all their other Kings and Em- 
perors made fome addition to the mam body cf 
their empire. Unleſs we may except the Romans, no 
people ever reached to ſuch a power from ſo little a 
| beginning; 
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| beginning; but the Ottoman Princes have proceed- 
by ed by much quicker ſteps than the Romans did, 
the overrunning a great part of the world in a rapid 
Id, [oh courſe. This vaſt dominion took its riſe from Er- 
de Wl togrul, a Prince of the_Oguzian tribe, who with 
ni- no more than 400 men, fixed themſelves in a vil- 
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lage called Saguta, near the mountain Tmolus in 
the the greater Phrigia. Ottoman the fon of Ertogrul 


began the kingdom about the year 1299. He 
ey joined to his ſmall principality almoſt all Bythinia, 
ad and the greateſt part of Pontus. Orchan his ſon 
took Pruſa, where he reſided, and got footing into 
Europe by taking Calipolis and a few other places. 
ad * Amurath ſubdued the Thracia Cherſoneſe, he 
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on, took the city of Adrianople, and vanquiſhed the 
rs, countries of Servia, and Bulgaria. Bajazet added 
me to his dominions moſt part of Thrace, Macedon, 
nd and Achaia, but himſelf was oyercome by Tamer- 
ut lane. Mahomet conquered Dacia, part of Scla- 
ad vonia, and what remained of Macedon. Amurath 
ve the IId took from the Greek Emperor what he 
ge held in Achaia, and all Theſſaly and Epire. Ma- 
an homet the IId, who of the Ottoman family firſt 
1 tool upon him the imperial ſtyle, ſubdued what- 
$is : ever remained to the Greek Emperors, and van- 
a ** quiſhed what was called the empire of Trapezond. 
le, Bajazet the IId reduced Caramania, and part of 
n- Armenia, and took from the Venetians the Morea 
ey and their part of Dalmatia. Selimus overthrew the 
is government of the Mamalukes in Egypt, which 
he with Paleſtine, Syria, and Arabia, he added to 
c- his dominions. Solyman ſeized Rhodes, a great 
an part of Hungary, and reduced to his dominion 
U- ” Babylon, . Aﬀyria and Meſopotamia. Other of 
n- their Princes have ſince made ſome little conqueſts, 
of but the Ottoman greatneſs was at its height in the 
10 * reign of Solyman. 
A 1 C2 Thus 
> Y 25 
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Thus we have ſeen a very large dominion ſettled 
in a ſhort period of time. Ottoman began to reign 
about 1299; Solyman died in 1566. So that in 
267 years the Turks in a manner had maſtered 
what was called the Eaſtern empire. 

Their 6 Kings and 4 firſt Emperors were all of 
them men of action and council, and indeed we 
meet in no ſtory with ſo long a ſucceſſion of great 
and able rulers, From Solyman downwards they 
have had no martial Prince upon the throne, but 
Amurath the IVth. If the Ottoman family had 
not degenerated; if they had not ſuffered their 
ancient diſcipline to be corrupted and loft; and 
if they had kept up to the rules and principles 

upon which their government was firſt founded; 
in all likelihood they muſt have had ſovereign ſway 
over the whole earth, or at leaſt their territories 
would haye had no other bounds than what they 
themſelves had been pleaſed to fix. 

But both the Ottoman and Spaniſh monarchies 
roſe too faſt to continue long, for the parts that, 
compoſed thoſe 2 great bodies had not time to ce- 
ment ſtrongly together; beſides, the Turks, as wel} 
as the Spaniards, never minded to what degree they 
diſpeopled ſuch dominions as they conquered. 

The attempts which the Turks and Spaniards 
made to erect ſuch unbounded empires, did involve 
a large part of the world in wars and miſchiefs 
while their power laſted ; but they being both de- 
clined, let us ſee whether they have lett the field 
open, for any other nation to ſet a- foot the ſame 
deſign. 

Many provinces muſt be Fr and aſſimulated 
to compoſe one ſuper-eminent dominion. This 
mighty tabrick ſtands for a while, till ill conduct, 


vice and effeminacy have undermined its founda- 
, Un it falls, and out of its ruins another 
building 
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building riſes, which in time may grow to equal 
what went before, in ſtrength, extent, ſymmetry, 
and height. 

For that virtue which at firſt forms Empire, is 
never quite extinct, but rather traverſes from one 
region to another. By virtue I do not mean that 
which is commonly oppoſed to vice, but by virtue 
I here underſtand piety to our country, zeal for 
its intereſt or glory, patience under adverſe fortune, 
temper in proſperity, obedience to diſcipline and 
the laws, foreſight in bufineſs, ſecrecy and firm- 
neſs in councils, vigour in action, courage, mi- 
litary ſkill, thirſt of honour, magnanimity ; and 
theſe are the virtues upon which dominion 1s 
founded. 

Theſe virtues have at times ſhined in all great 
nations, and where-ever they prevail moſt, that 
country will be ſo ſuperior as perhaps to overbear 
the whole, if it has a long ſucceſſion of wiſe or 
warlike Princes, if it be ſufficiently ſtocked with 
people, if it has its proportion of riches, and if its 
ſituation lyes conveniently for Univerſal Monarchy. 

The Ottoman force has viſibly impaired for 
more than a century. Spain, as I have ſhown, has 
declined for above 100 years. Germany is can- 
toned into ſo many principalities, which are ſo 
jealous of their own liberties, and ſo divided in 
their own intereſts, that they can never attempt 
any conſiderable matter, being rather an empire for 
preſervation than increaſe; ſo that the French 
ſcem at preſent to be a people that have the faireſt 
proſpect of erecting ſuch a large empire as has 
been here deſcribed. 

The condition of this kingdom was very low till 
Charles the VIIth had conquered Normandy, and 
quite expelled the Engliſh. Firſt, we had large 
poſſeſſions there. The Duke of Britanny was very 
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24 An Eſſay upon 
powerful, and the Duke of Burgundy was of him- 


ſelf more than a match for France. 


But after the battle of Fourmignie, which was in 
the year 1450, where we were totally defeated, their 
affairs began to have a better complexion, and from 
that time they have been a riſing nation. 

To model France into ſuch a government as 
ſhould be capable to oppreſs its neighbours, and 
of embracing high deſigns abroad, there wanted ſuch 
a Prince as his ſon Lewis the XIth proved, who did 
that by policy which other Kings are wont to do 
by force; for they who will over-run other coun- 


tries, muſt firſt overthrow their own laws; for a 


power ful nobility and a free people are not eaſily 
brought to follow the mad fallies of a Prince's 
wild ambition. Lewis did weaken and pull down 
all the great families of France, and made them 
all dependent upon him, which gave the firſt riſe 
of a ſtanding army there; and, to complete the 
work, he ſo wrought as to get the power of raiſing 
what money he pleaſed upon the people. 

His ſon Charles the VIIIth was indeed a weak 
Prince, but he did not want courage; and thoſe 
11] conceried expeditions he made into Italy, did at 
Jeaſt tend to render his people warlike; and as his 
father had by his arts broke the force of the Duke 
of Burgundy, ſo he was the means that Britanny 
came to be united to the French crown. - | 

Charles was ſucceeded by Lewis the XIIth, a 
Prince of molt excellent virtues, and who began to 
form the troops of France into that diſcipline in 
which they have ſince ſo much excelled. 

His ſucceſſor, Francis the Iſt, was a compleat 
hero, and in his days the kingdom was arrived to 
that pitch of greatneſs, that if he had not loſt the 


battle of Pavia, according to the beſt judgment of 


that age, he had fer France much higher than 
| Spain 
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Spain was during the reign of Charles the Vth. 
But indeed during the two minorities that followed, 


of Francis the IId, and of Charles the IXth, its at- 


fairs began again to decline, and the riots and pro- 
fuſion of Henry the IIId, were capable to ſink any 
kingdom. However, during theſe 3 reigns, though 
civil wars raged all the while, yet the power of 
France went on increaſing all along, becauſe the 
people for the whole time were in action, and inured 
to war. 

After theſe ſucceeded a martial Prince, Henry 
the IVth; and conſidering what an army he com- 
manded, what a treaſure he was then maſter of, and 
how capable he was to form and to execute any 
great enterprize, had he not been cut off by an un- 
timely death, it is not eaſy to conceive how far he 
might have extended the arms and honour of his 
country. In the two next reigns that followed, viz. 
of Lewis the XIIIth, and of the preſent French 
King, there were two minorities, which commonly 
tend to weaken and diſtract a nation, but France was 
all the while under a ſtrong government, becauſe, 
though factions did now and then prevail a little, 
in the main the reins were held by the unerring and 
ſevere hands of Richelieu and Mazarin; and they 
muſt be Kings highly qualified indeed, and ſuch as 
are not ſeen every age, who know how to rule 
a people ſo well as theſe cardinals did during their 
adminiſtration. 

As to the preſent reign, it is to be wiſhed Eng- 
land had leſs reaſon to commend its conduct and 
wiſdom. It is true, no government can be truly 
called wiſe, that has any other view but the liberty 
and happinels of the people ; but according to the 
depraved appetite and policies of mankind, who 
think power and empire to be what Princes ſhould 
chiefly aim ar, towards compaſling thele.ends the 

preſent 
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preſent French King ſeems to have taken all the 


proper ſteps thereunto conducing. 

He has ſtrongly fortified all the frontiers of his 
kingdom, he has formed a powerful navy, of which 
France was never thought capable; he has rendered 


his whole people warlike, inſomuch that he is able 


to raiſe 300,000 fighting men; he has brought 
military diſcipline to its full perfection, he has put 
his revenue into ſo good a method, that he could 
maintain the expence of ſuch fleets and armies, 
as were brought againſt the confederates while the 
war laſted. | 

Reckoning from Charles the VIIth's laſt battle, 
which reſtored France, and was gained anno 1450, 
to this preſent day, they have been 250 years build- 
ing up their monarchy, not by haſty victories, but 
by adding from time to time ſomething to their 
dominions, and by ſuch flow degrees, as permitted 
their new acquiſitions to be conſolidated, and to be- 
come of a piece with their ancient territory. 

During this time there has been the interpoſition 
but of two weak reigns, nor during this time have 
they felt any great blow, ſuch as the Turks received 
from Tamerlane, nor have they had any ſuch loſs 
as the Spaniards ſuffered by the total deſtruction of 
their fleet, and by the diſappointment of their ex- 
pedition in 1588. It is true, the battle of Pavia 
was a wound, but not a mortal one, nor was their 
force then entirely broken. 

Their dominion does not conſiſt of remote pro- 
vinces, ſuch as are a burden to the head kingdom, 
and which helped to weaken Spain; nor is it com- 
poſed of deſart and diſpeopled countries, as is the 
Turkiſh Empire. 

Their own kingdom has been all along well 
ſtocked with inhabitants, and not diſpeopled by 
wars and invaſions, as Spain and all the Ottoman 
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| s territories had been for many ages. It is true, by 


their inhuman perſecution of the Proteſtants they 


| have driven away a vaſt number of their molt 
uſeful hands, which ſeems a falſe ſtep in politicks, 


unleſs by this cruel zeal they had a deſire to recom- 
mend themſelves to the bigotted Spaniards ; nor is 


this conjecture improbable, becauſe they have had 
the ſucceſſion of that crown ſo long in view, and 


conſidering that in their councils and meaſures they 
have ever looked a great way forward. 

Some perhaps will object that they are now 
the late famine and ſickneſs, and 


over the whole nation; all which peradventure is 
true. But their climate is ſo good and healthy that 
And as 
to their preſent debts and poverty, they ſcem to be 
in the caſe of a private man, who has embroiled 
his whole eſtate ro bring about ſome great under- 
taking, in which if he ſucceeds his fortune is made 
for ever: ſo, continual action and high deſigns, 
carried on for near 40 years, has no doubt very 
much impoveriſhed the body of their kingdom 
but- if they proſper, if they obtain that large em- 
pire, perhaps over the whole, to which they have 
jo long aſpired, or if they can only annex the 
Spaniſh dominions to their crown, they will be 
richly paid for all their paſt expences. 

It is a melancholy conſideration that we can no 
longer ſay the houſe of Auſtria, the two branches 
of which preſerved the balance of power, and 
weighed in the ſcale againſt France; we mult now 
ſay the houſe of Bourbon. With what miſchiefs 


does not the conjunction of two ſuch mighty king- 
doms threaten the world? If the French have it 
not in their will, is it not in their power to oppreſs 

the 
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the whole, eſpecially if both ſceptres fall into one 
hand ? In ſhort, by the extent of their territories, 
the multitude of their inhabitants, by the number 
and union of their forces, by their diſcipline, cou- 
rage, military {kill, and laſtly, by their ambition, 
guided by all the rules of wiſdom, and upon many 
more accounts, they ſeem the people moſt likely 
to invade the liberties of Europe. 

If by the Duke of Burgundy's dying without 
iſſue male, the two crowns ſhould come to be worn 
by one Prince, he would have (though not for 
extent of territory) yet for wealth, trade, number 
of inhabitants, and for power, a larger Empire 
than the Turks poſſeſſed, or than that which 
Charlemagne ' erected, to whoſe whole dominions 
the French authors affirm their Kings have an un- 
doubted right. 

Such a monarchy would be fo ftrong, that all 
the reſt of Chriſtendom would be utterly unable 
to reſiſt it. This ſad profpect has occaſioned theſe 
papers. And it 15 to be hoped, all good Engliſh- 
men will bend their principal thoughts, and exert 
their utmoſt ſtrength, both now and in future 
times, to prevent the growth of ſuch a power, which 
may be interrupted in its firſt ſettlement ; but if it 
be ſuffered to fix, it will ſoon be an over-match 
either for any ſingle, or indeed for any confederate 
oppoſition. 

But it may be neceſſary to examine whether or 
no there be any real hurt in Univerſal Monarchy : 
Some perſons have thought not, and that ſuch a 
poſture of the world would conduce to the general 
peace and welfare of humankind. If fo, there is no 
need by any arguments to excite virtuous men and 
good patriots to oppoſe it by their deeds and in 
their councils. 

The Spaniards, while they had it in view, pub- 
liſhed books to ſhow what good it might produce 
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good wits and able writers, will perhaps do the 
= fame, hoping to deceive thoſe by falſe reaſonings, 
vo ſhall be left unſubdued by force of arms. Pedro 
Mexia, a Spaniard, in his book intitled Los Cz- 
XX fares, ſpeaking of the happy days the Roman peo- 
ple ſaw under the reigns of the three Emperors 
*XE who went before Antoninus Pius, as likewiſe under 
5 the government of ſome of thoſe who ſucceeded, 
"XX has expreſſions to this purpoſe : That in their 
"XX « times the whole earth enjoyed peace and reſt ; 
that, notwithſtanding their infinite power and 

numerous forces, juſtice prevailed every where, 

and their ſubjects were in full poſſeſſion of liher- 
te ty, ſecurity, and property; that to their courts 
c reſorted all the noble, valiant, and learned men 
<« 1n the univerſe; that it was matter of great won- 
der to ſee what union and friendſhip there was 
e between different nations, inſomuch that a man 
might have travelled through the world, or the 
äbeſt parts of it ſafely, and without any fear, all 
* nations looking upon themſelves as neighbours, 
„and as it were fellow citizens; there was then no 
* occaſion of paſsports and letters of ſafe conduct, 
nor to procure another ſort of coin for every 
region to which your buſineſs led you; that then 
every country had not different laws, travellers 
: © were not apprehenſive of falling into the hands 
= © of enemies, or to be made captives; nor could 
= © a malefactor commit a crime in one place, in 
confidence of finding refuge and protection in 


another. He that was born in the Orcades, or 
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furtheſt part of Europe, was at home, though 
* he was in Aſia or Africk, and as good a deniton. 
* as though he had been there born ; that mer- 
* chants in that age did not ſtand in fear of forfei- 
** tures and penalties at every port and place, but 
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might freely paſs with their merchandize with- 
e out particular licences; and laſtly, that the ſtate 


« of mankind in thoſe times was every way full of 


« felicity under the Roman government.” 
No doubt this author (who wrote in the time of 


the Emperor Charles the Vth, and whoſe hiſtorio- ' 


grapher he was) had a mind to inſinuate to the 
world a good opinion of that Univerſal Monarchy, 
at which his maſter was then aimi 

If Mexia were ſingle in this thou ht, or if the 
fears were very remote, that ſuch a ſuper- eminent 
power might once more get footing in the world, 
it would not be worth the while to refute his no- 
tions: but ſince he has many followers and ad- 
mirers, and ſince there are near and cogent reaſons 
to apprehend that a great part of the globe may again 
fall under the ſole dominion of ſome one Prince, 
it may not be amiſs to ſay a few words upon this 
ſubject. 

Which way ſoever we conſider great Empires 
(whether in their infancy, in their blooming youth, 
in their manhood and full ſtrength, or in their de- 
clining age) we ſhall find mankind in all theſe ſe- 
veral periods of time afflicted with wars, famine, 
bloodihed, thraldom, and devaſtations. 

They are brought forth with pangs, and the firſt 
exertions of their vigour are deſtructive to their 
neighbours. Their ſtruggling for elbow room are 
ever bloody, becauſe opinion of equality in forces 
makes the firſt contentions obſtinate. But their 
infancy, while they fight under their mothers wing, 
„Dum circum ipſam matrem cum finitimis luc- 
« tantur,” is of all their age the moſt innocent. 

As they ipread themſelves fart! ner, it is ſtill with 
deſtruction of others. It is true, their youth is 
full of courage, heroick ardour, magnanimity, and 
of all chat we call virtuous, while they are in = 
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early chace of glory: but what is this renown they 
hunt after? Is not the foundation of it laid in 
battles, ſieges, ſackings, and thoſe other effects of 
war, that involve humankind in various ſorts of 
miſery ? 

But when they are come to manhood, or full 
ſtrength, ruin grows more extenſive ; they are no 
longer warmed with the virtuous deſire of fame, 
but inflamed with that wild luſt, ambition : they 
range about for prey wantonly, and not out of 


hunger; they vex not here and there a city, but 


lay whole regions waſte. They kill of others, or 
loſe themſelves, 20, 40, or 100,000 men in one 
battle; and when they are quite debauched with 
power, then follow breach of faith, ſtratagems, 
circumventions, inobſervance of treaties, oppreſſion 
of their vaſſals, frauds, perjury, rapes, murders, 
burnings, and all the other monſters with which 


the earth is pregnant, after ſhe has engendered with 


the god of war. 

However, when they have ſubdued the whole, 
peace and reſt to mankind ſhould be expected; 
but before their robuſt maturity is quite over, they 
fall at variance among themſelves about the ſway 
of that world which they have conquered ; as did 
Sylla and Marius, Pompey and Cæſar, and after- 
wards Octavius with Brutus, and Sextus the fon of 
Pompey, and then with Antony ; whoſe quarrels 


engaged the whole carth, and haraſſed, waited, and 


afflicted Italy, the allies, and the provinces, more 


| than all the wars that had gone before. 


But when theſe great empires arrive to their old 
and declining age, the diſeaſes contracted for want 
ot action affect and interrupt the peace and felicity 
of mankind, as much as the furious excurſions or 
their youth and manhood. For be it cither in a 
commonwealth, or in a ſingle perſon, power never 
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gets to a very eminent height, but it runs into all 
ſort of corruptions, and there is rarely any ſound 
health in the body politic, but while it is kept in 
motion: it is true, good Princes, ſuch as was Au- 
guſtus, when they have made all things quiet, though 
it was by force and bloodſhed, render the condition 
of mankind happy as long as their reigns laſt ; but 
how miſerable was the ſtate of the whole earth 
under the bad Emperors of Rome, who in number 
did much exceed the good ones. 

Auguſtus did indeed ſhut the temple of Janus, 
and when the government of the whole was fixed 
in a ſingle perſon, the world was for a while at 
peace; but how long did that laſt ? did not contend- 
ing titles ſoon after cover Italy and the provinces 
with civil arms? but could any war be fo deſtructive 
as the cruelty, profuſion, luſt, riots, and rage of 
the princes that ſoon followed ? 

It is true, there was a ſeeming peace for a while, 
and the vulgar and unknown heads were ſafe ; but 
was there not at the ſame time an open war pro- 
claimed againſt virtue, and all virtuous men ? were 
they not every where proſcribed, murdered, con- 
fiſcated, baniſhed or impriſoned ? 

While this ſovereign dominion ſubſiſted, for 
how long can we ſay the condition of mankind was 
happy? This empire, or at leaſt the remains of it, 
laſted 1228 years; of which the firſt 711 were a 
continued ſtate af war; then it fell into a ſingle 
perſon : and of the Princes in whom their virtues 
were more predominant than their vices, the num- 
ber was but very ſmall; they were Auguſtus, Galba, 
Veſpaſian, Titus, Coccius Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Antoninus Philoſophus, Pertinax, 
Severus, Alexander Severus, Conſtantin and Theo- 
doſius the Great; who all of them in the whole 
reigned but about 218 years, which were the only 


good 
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0 all * good times humankind could be thought to enjoy 
ound in the revolution of ſo many ages. 3 
pt in Theſe great empires are not only oppreſſive to 
Au- the race of men while they are fixing, and when 
ough they are fixed, but their very diſſolution is attend- 
lition ed with infinite miſchiefs. 8 
but When they are come to their decrepid age, they 
earth do not, like natural bodies, whom time has weakened 
mber and waſted, fall gently, and by inſenſible degrees. 
Theſe mighty fabricks, the parts of which were 
anus, ſtrongly cemented at firſt, indure many ſhocks, 
fixed ſtorms, diſaſters, and attempts, before they are in- 
le at tirely oyerthrown. | | 
tend. - It was 80 years before Alerich with his Goths, 
inces Attila with his Hunns, Genſerich with his Vandals, 
Give and Odoacer with his Scythians, could ſubvert 
oe of © the Roman people, during which time they ſuffered 
more miſeries than they themſelves had felt, or 
chile, than they had made others feel in the whole courſe 
but of their dominion, 
pro- The ſlaughters, the devaſtations of the provinces, 
were ſackings of cities, and depopulations in Italy, which 
con- mankind then ſaw, are hardly to be numbered; ſo 
that while theſe fierce invatlers were heaving at, and 
e ſubverting a fabric that had ſtood ſo long, and 
bas whoſe foundations were fo deeply laid, the whole 
of it; earth was to be in a convulſive motion, and to ſuffer 
1 in its downfal. 
ingle But Mexia tells us, that while the world was 
rtues thus under the rule of a ſingle perſon, trade 
3 flouriſhed: and ſo perhaps it did, but then it was 
=> only in that country which was the principal ſeat 
* of empire. 
inax, uf or, as we fee in particular kingdoms, where 
"heo- there is one great city, it draws to it all the trade; 
1 * ſo in a large dominion, compoſed of ſeveral pro- 
only vinces, be it a commonwealth, or a principality, 
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whatever country is the head of affairs, there will 
all the traffic center. Thus the Athenians, when 
by the advice of Themiſtocles, they were become 
ſtrong at ſea, and when in about zo years (reckon- 
ing from the departure of Xerxes to the beginning 
the Peloponneſtan war) they were grown to have 
the chief command over all Greece, they ingroſſed 
all the commerce that was then ſtirring, and the 
ther cities and iſlands were but dealers under them. 
Their navy indeed was the occaſion of their great- 
neſs, but whatever nation has the chief dominion 
at land, will in time have the dominion of the ſeas, 
and they who are ſtrongeſt at ſea, will have all the 
trade. Beſides, merchants will always reſort to 
countries where they ſee a big Emporium, a luxu- 
rious people, and a pompous court. 
While the Roman empire laſted, did not the 
wealth of the whole univerſe center in Italy and 
Rome? were not the ſubject nations all peeled and 
plandered to enrich and adorn one city? What 
could remain after the rapines committed by the 
Prætors and Proconſuls that were ſent to govern 
the provinces? was there any more left than what 
would barely give the inhabitants a poor Iivelihood 
and ſerve to pay their tributes ? Where trades were 
beneficial did they not farm them out, as that of 
the Indies to the people of Alexandria? Other 
inſtances might be given of the like nature, and 
when they came to have bad Princes, was not all 
the world oppreſſed with taxes to ſupport their riots 
and profuſion? 
Beſides, all theſe great monarchies degenerate 
into tyranny, with which trade is incompatible. 
But Mexia tells us, That to the courts of the 
Roman Emperors reſorted all the noble, valiant 
« and learned men in the univerſe.” They had 
reaſon indeed to love men of valour, for _— 
- | uc 
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ſuch ſtrong hands to hold them up, they ſtood 
n a very dangerous height, and yet the beſt 
them have been afraid of eminent virtues, 
and have thought ſuperior merit a high crime. It 


= 
* 


is true, good Princes now and then forgive gallant 
generals, that have done them many ſignal ſervices, 


they let them live on, retired and a, ng ; but the 


bad ones are not at. reſt till they 


ave cut off all 


brave and noble ſpirits : which occaſioned Corbu- 
> lo's: friends to wonder why he would ſeek matter 
for his glory, and ſtir up new wars in the reign of 


Claudius. 


: cc re 


Cal 


« Cur hoſtem conciret? adverſa in 
mpublicam caſura : Sin proſpere egiſſet, for- 


* midoloſam paci, virum inſignem, & ignavo prin- 
„ cip1 pregravem.” 
and Emperors that have made moſt buſtle in the 


And even the martial Kings 


world; have ſhowered down more favours upon their 


cabinet flatterers than upon their men of action. 


* monarchs promoted learning ; 
could be ſo oppoſite to their deſigns. The elo- 


But he would infinuate, that theſe univerſal 
whereas nothing 


quence that can ſhew the people how they are in- 


; ured; and perſwade them to ſeek redreſs, the pierc- 


ing judgment which can look into the faults in go- 


vernment, and expoſe corrupt miniſters, good ſenſe, 


and the virtue which good ſenſe produces, books, 
ſeienee and wiſdom, are ſo many obſtacles to the 
| ſettlement of unbounded power; and therefore 
Princes who have aimed at it (except now and then 
E ſome one excellent man, ſuch as was Auguſtus) 
have been far from encouraging letters and know- 


Vondition more fafg and eaſy, muſt ſuppoſe 
= D 2 


. ledge: on the contrary, they have endeavoured, 


as much as in them lay, to extinguiſh all the lights 
of nature. 


They who would put the world under this form 
government, and think thereby to render its 
that 
none 
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none but good Princes ſhall be upon the throne, 
which did not happen to the Romans, when they 


had the chooſing of their maſters. They were often . 


miſtaken in their choice; ſome had good inclinations, 
but were corrupted by thoſe about them; in others 
the ſeeds of vice and cruelty lay undiſcovered, as 
in Tiberius; others nature had formed well enough, 
but ſo much power turned their heads, and made 
them worſe; © Soluſque Veſpaſianus omnium 
ante ſe principum, in melius mutatus eſt.” 
Nor was it better in thoſe great empires that went 
by ſucceſſion, for all the royal races that we read 
of, degenerated in a few years, except that of 
Ottoman, which kept up to its firſt vigour for ten 
generations. 

But Mexia would infer, that under the Romans 
mankind enjoyed reſt, becauſe there were not then 
ſuch frequent wars between nation and nation as 
now-a-days. It is true, they were reſtrained by 
one over-ruling power, at whoſe pleaſure only they 
were to make war or peace. But the maintenance 
of ſuch a riotous and expenſive court, the payment 
of ſo large armies, fleets and numerous garriſons, 
the oppreſſion by governours and lieutenants of 
the remote provinces, and the heavy taxes impoſed 
upon ſuch as lay nearer hand, were a greater weight 


upon the world, than now and then a war could 


be, and at this time, any country that will patiently 
endure all this, may. be at reſt from war. 

As the earth is now divided into ſeveral king- 
doms, principalities and ſtates, between them wars 
will happen, but the weaker fortify themſelves by 


alliances with the ſtronger; ſo that (unleſs ſome 


great oppreſſor riſes up to diſturb the world with 
is ambition) we have many more years of peace 
than of war; whereas in univerſal empires every 


day had its different calamities; while they were 


riſing 
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© riſing they haraſſed their ſubjects with perpetual 
action; when they were grown powerful they ruled 


them with hard reins; and when they declined, and 


became weak, they were unable to protect them. 


What this Spaniard advances 1s in part true, 


4 That in thoſe days a malefactor could not com- 
* < mit a crime in one country in confidence of 
c finding protection in another.” But at the ſame 


time, was not afflicted virtue without any place of 
refuge? 5 
by the miniſters, or miſrepreſented to the Prince? 


? Whither could he retreat who was hated 


Where could he be ſafe who was obnoxious for his 


wealth, for his too much fame, for his high birth, 


— 
4. 4.4.4 


» 
4 
. 
* — 
=Y * 
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for his ſanctity 


of manners, for his wit, wiſdom, 
or for his valour? Would Germanicus have en- 
dured the jealouſies of his uncle Tiberius, the in- 
ſolence of Piſo and Plancina? and would he have 
ſtaid to fall by poiſon at Antioch, if in any part of 
the earth he could have lived as became the grand- 
ſon of Auguſtus? When any noble Roman was 
unfortunate, envied or ſuſpected, we do not find 
he endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight, he choſe 


Tather to die by his own hands; becauſe he knew 


there was no region to which he could retire with 
ſafety. Whereas, as the world is now divided into 


ſeveral dominions, he whom tyrants or the inſtru- 
ments of tyranny perſecute in one place, may meet 


with ſhelter in another, but there is no getting from 
the reach of Univerſal Monarchy. 

By what has been here ſaid, perhaps it will ap- 
pear, that this fort of government, if ſet in a true 


light, has not ſuch a fair and inviting aſpect, as 


Mexia endeavours to give it. But the bondage it 
lays upon our bodies, is eaſy, in compariſon to 

what it would impoſe upon our minds. | 
For all who own the fame dominion (if force can 
do it) will be brought to own the ſame religion, it 
D 3 5 5 15 
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is an exerciſe of power which moſt Princes think 1 


themſelves bound in duty to perform: they believe hat 

their thrones not ſafe without it, Even the good in 

Emperors our Spaniard ſpeaks of, endeavoured to 

make all men of one opinion in religious matters, yea 

Trajan raiſed a perſecution againſt the Chriſtian ſel 

church. Hadrian forbad the Jews circumciſion, ten 
riti 


upon which there aroſe a war. There was a perſe- 
cution of the Chriſtians in the reign of Antoninus ä 
Philoſophus. But it was rather attributed to Lucius c 
his ſon- in- law, whom he had made Cæſar, than to 
him. Afterwards when the Emperors were con- 
verted, in their turns, as they were Orthodox or en 


Arian, they ſtrove to unite all their ſubjects under FF Ve. 
one and the ſame belief. I 

He who aſpires to Univerſal Empire, or who is tf 
in poſſeſſion of it, will always ſtand in fear f the 
different religions, he will look upon ſuch ſepara- ad 
tions, as ſo many endeavours to divide his power, the 
he will think the ſeparated members or heretical FF mn 
part, to be a faction formed againſt him, and that Tc: 
whoſoever can put himſelf at the head of it, may | tac 
be in a condition even to diſpute with him for the ho 
dominion of the whole ; he will dread the deſperate | K 
courage and indefatigable induſtry of a religious ki 
army; and for theſe reaſons, the mighty monarchs to 
of the world, for many ages, have purſued witng th 
the ſword, fire, and halters, ſuch whom either er- in; 
for has withdrawn, or whom the true dictates of pl 
conſcience have divided from the publick religion th 
of their country. DT 

But here it may be objected, this perſecuting cy 
ſpirit has prevailed in little ſtates and dominions as be 


well as in the greater: it is true; howeyer then the 

afflicted (according to Chriſt's own direction) may 

fly from one country to another, they may with- | 8 
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they cannot be reached by the church's unforgiving 
hand : but of this benefit mankind will be deprived 
in Univerſal Monarchy. 

This the Roman catholick clergy have for ſome 


years foreſeen z and from the time they found them- 


{elves attacked, they have endeavoured to reſtore 
temporal power to its former height, that their ſpi- 
ritual power might be the more exalted. 

If things could be ſo ordered, that no nation 
could reſiſt the temporal arm, the ſpiritual arm 
might extend itſelf every where without oppoſition. 

Therefore of late they have uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours, that ſome one country might have ſo- 
vereign ſway over all the reſt : while Spain had the 
beſt proſpect of it, they promoted the Spaniſh in- 
tereſt in all the courts of Europe, whole deſigns 
they helped on every where, by being their ſpies, 


advocates, and intelligencers. It is notorious that 


the prieſts, eſpecially the Jeſuits (who meddle moſt 
in worldly buſineſs, and pretend to the deepeſt 
reach in policy) were every where of the Spaniſh 
faction: but for ſome years they have forſaken the 
houſe of Auſtria ; and now, that the preſent French 
King, by his conduct and wiſdom, has ſet that 
kingdom up ſo high, they deſire to advance him 
to a more eminent height, they plead his cauſe, 
they cabal for him; whatever they can do by work - 
ing upon the ſuperſtition of Princes, or of the peo- 
ple; is in order to his greatneſs : in ſhort, the ca- 
tholick clergy are univerſally on the fide and in the 
intereſts of France. All which is ſo obvious to 
every private man's obſervation, that it needs not 
be inforced by any further arguments. 

That they are friends to Univerſal Monarchy, 
and that they think it their intereſt. to promote it, 
is apparent enough; but ſhould they gain their 


point, peradventure it would have other elfects than 


D 4 they 
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they imagine; it would perhaps end in the weaken- 
ing of their whole hierarchy ; if not, in all likeli- 
hood, it would lefſen the papal authority, which 
muſt become ſubſervient to the power of ſuch a 
ſovereign Lord, who, may be, would claim a right 
to nominate Popes, as C harlemagne did, or at leaſt 
that their election ſhould not be valid without his 
confirmation, which privilege all the Emperors unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries. 
But theſe remote fears do not operate upon them, 
they think the See of Rome founded upon a firm 
rock, they rely upon the early impreſſion of reve- 
rence towards it, with which they take care to im- 
bibe the minds of Kings and Emperors ; they 
therefore deſire one man ſhould rule all, in con- 
fidence they ſhall rule him, and indeed there 1s 
hardly any Prince, whom they hope not to govern, 
either by his virtue, or by his vices. 

If then the unbounded dominion, to which our 
neighbours ſo viſibly aſpire, involves mankind in 
the miſchiefs we have here reckoned up, if it ſhould 
put an end to wars, only to introduce what 1s 
worle than war, thraldom, poverty and rlecu- 
tion? If it would be a „ pace E ævum,“ 
if it brings on calamities, which the valiant will be 
unable to oppoſe, and from which the fearful can- 
not fly, all men who love their country, ſhould do 
their utmoſt to intercept the growth and progreſs 
of uch an empire. 

Power is a plant that from a ſmall ſeed, will 

grow c a prodigious height, it will draw to its own 
roots all the nouriſhment, and it will fo ſpread it- 
cht as to overſhadow whatever is round about it; 


© 15 2% difficult to interrupt its beginnings, but 
When it has attained to its full ſtrength, it is hardly 
to be haken; we ſhould contemplate “ primas do- 


& nynanal pes in arduo, ubi ſis ingreſſus adeſſę 
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« ſtudia & miniſtros. Before a Prince has fully 
eſtabliſhed his dominion common intereſt may unite 
his neighbours in a common danger, but if he be 
ſuffered to fix himſelf ſtrongly, fear, intereſt, and 
flattery, will intervene : nations will crowd in, and 
beg they may be admitted to receive his yoke; 
ſome will want his protection, ſome will requeſt 
his aid, in order to oppreſs others, ſome ſtates 
will perhaps ſubmit, as being careleſs who has the 
dominion ſo they may have the trade and riches ; 
and there is no fort of corruption that will not en- 
ter into the hearts of commonwealths, Princes, and 
their people, when once the virtuous thoughts of 
defending publick liberty are extinguiſhed : fo that 
a King, who by the cowardice or folly of ſome of 
his neighbours, 1s ſuffered to become an overmatch 
for the reſt, will in no long courſe of time have the 
whole world ſlaves either to his fortune, or to his 
power; and if ſome ſparks of virtue and courage 
remain in any ſingle nation, ſo as that it ſhould 
hold out for a while, and deſire to preſerve natural 
freedom, it will be left to ſtand alone, or rather 
mankind will become ſo depraved as that all the 
reſt will give their helping hands, and join in its 
deſtruction. 

With as much brevity as ſo copious a ſubject 
was capable of, I have here deſcribed ſome of the 
great Empires that have been hitherto erected ; I 
have ſhewn what calamities the unbounded ambi- 
tion of deſiring to engroſs the whole, has brought 
upon humankind; and I have done it with this 
intention that the young nobility and gentry of 
England, to whom theſe papers are directed, by 
having a ſhort view before them of paſt times, 
my be the better able to form a judgment of the 
Uture. | 
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HE Author did not at firſt think of 
inſerting the following Appendix, for 
fear of ſwelling this book to too large a bulk; 
but he has ſince conſidered, that having in 
the Eſſay upon War, Peace and Alliances, 
gone againſt the received opinion and com- 
mon doctrine, he is obliged to produce his 
authorities. The Records are very curious, 
and contain many things that will be a light 
to hiſtory : they who give themſelves the 
trouble to read them, will find many prece- 
dents, which for brevity ſake, were omitted 
in the Eſſay. All the ſaid Records have 


been carefully examined by the Author at 
the Tower. | 
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APPENDIX. 


UR ceo qe le Roi ne doit imprendre fait de 

guerre contre nully, ne aher hos de ſon roi- 
aulm, ſaunz commun aſſent de ſon baronage pur 
moults des perils qe purrount avenir a lui & a ſon 
roaulm ; nous ordeignons, qe le roi deſormes ne 
aille hors de ſon roiaulm, nenprenge contre nully 
fait de guerre ſans commun aſſent de fon baronage, 
& ceo en parlement; & ſi autrement le face, & ſi 
ſur cele empriſe face ſemoundre ſon ſervice, ſoit la 
ſemounce per nul; & fil aveign qe le Roi empreign 
fait de guerre contre nully ou aille hors de terre per 
aſſent de ſon dit baronage & beſoign qil mette 
gardien en fon roiaulm, dunt le mette per commun 
aſſent de ſon baronage & ceo en parlement. 


FT TEM en dit parlement fi demanda le dit Eveſqe 

de Wynceſtre Chanceller de per noſtre Seigneut 
le Roi en ſa preſence de Lerceveſqe de Canterbier 
& de tous les autres Prelatz Countes Barouns & 
autre Grantz du roiaulm illoqes eſteantz, lur con- 
cealx & avis lequel il lur ſembleroit mielx, qe 


Rot. ord, 5 Edw. 2. N. 9. 
+ Rot. parl. 5 Edw. 3. N. 3. 
noſtre 
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noſtre Seigneur le Rot &Engleterre y preſt voie 


de proces od le Roi de France des buſoignes per | 


entre eux en manere comme le dit Roi de France 


avoit premis Ceſtaſſaver qe le dit Roi d' Engleterre 


eſlirroit ſis ſept ou oyt des Peres de France queux 
il vorreit & qe ceux ſis ſept ou oyt tretaſſent de 


Jour en jour tantqe au fyn, & ce qils accorderent & 
ordinereint le Roi de France —— en voie de 
amiable trette per alliance de marriage ou le guerre. 
Les queux Prelatz Countes Barouns & autres Granz 
reſpondirent & conſeillerent pur le mielx uniement 
& checun pur lui ſeverallement eant regard as 
perils qe potent avenir per les deux voies ceſtaſſaver 
dentrer en proces ou la gr qe noſtre Seigneur le 
Roi d'Engleterre y preſt amiable trette od le Roi 
de France des buſoignes ſuſdites & pour ce qe 
avis fuſt as touz qil ne ſeroit mie bien qe la manere 
de cele trette fuſt trop publie einz tenu ſerre, ſi 


demanda let dit Chanceller de per noſtre dit 


Seigneur le Roi de touz les Prelatz & autres Grantz 
{uſclites queux ils vouloient & conſeillerent qe tre- 
taſſent des dites buſoignes; a qoy touz les Prelatz 
& autres Grantz reſpondirent qe noſtre Seigneur le 
Roi y nomaſt & eſleut ticux come il ſembloit qe 
bons feuiſſeient a tretter. Et ſur ce noſtre Seigneur 
le Roi noma Lerceveſqe de Canterbiers, le Chan- 
celler & Treſorer, les Eveſqes d'Ely 
ceſtre les Countes Mareſchal & de Garenne, Mon- 
ſieur Henry de Beaumont, Monſteur Henry de 
Percy, Monſieur Hugh de Courtnay, Monſieur 
Jeffrey Leſcrop, Monſieur William de Herle, 


Monſieur Johan de Stonore & Monſieur Johan de 
Cantabrigge, qeux pris a eux tielx come il pleroit 


& de Wir- 


AY; 3. 


a noſtre Seigneur le Roi tretaſſent des buſoignes od 


le Roi de France come deſus eſt dit. Et en meſme 
le parlement ſi fuſt accorde pur le mielx per noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi & les ditz Erceveſqes Countes & 
99 585 Barouns 
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Barouns & autres Grantz eſſuz a tretter come ſus 
eſt dit qen totes maneres continuance ſe face de 
per noſtre Seigneur le Roi d'Engleterre de amiable 
trette per voie de marriage ou en autre covenable 
manere oveſqe le Roi de France pur reſtitution 
avoir de la terre de Agenys & le droit de la corone 
ſauver & qe maundez ſoient au dit Roi de France 
ur treter en amiable manere ſur les dites buſoignes 
come ſus eſt dit les Eveſques de Wynceſtre & 
Wyrceſtre & Norwys deux ou un de eux ſolone 
ce qil plerra a noſtre Seigneur le Roi d' Engleterre 
& auxint le Seigneur de Beaumont de Percy & de 
Montagu Monſieur Jeffrey Leſcrop & Maiſtre 
Johan de Shordick. 5 
* Quant as buſoignes touchantes la terre d' Irland 
fi eſt accorde per noſtre Seigneur le Roi Prelatz 
Countes & Barouns & autres Grantz en meſme le 
parlement, qe noſtre Seigneur Je Roi ſapparaille 
d'aller a meſmes les parties d'Irland a plus toſt qe 
bonnement purra & qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
mande endementiers aucuns Grantz & fiabies de 
ſon roĩaulm od poer des gefitz d' armes as dites par- 
ties en aide de la juſtice & des autres liges gentz 
le Roi illoqes a faire le bien qils purront contre les 
contraireantz, Ft purce que grantz malx ſont ave- 
nuz einz ces heures en la dite terre d' Irland pur ce 
qe les Grantz du roiaulm qont terres en ycelle ont 
baille la garde de meſmes lur terres as gentz meins 
couvenables & meins ſuffiſantz a ce qe le Roi ad en- 
tendu ſi eſt accorde per le Roi & per tot ſon conſeil en 
meſme le parlement qe les ditz Grantz qont terres en 
meſme la terred'Irland facent garder au peril qappent 
lur terres illoqes per ſi couvenables & ſi ſuffiſantz 
gentz qe mal ny a veigne per lur defaute. Et ſur ce 
oient briefs mandez as ditz grantz eanz terres en 
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Ireland defaire ce qeſt accorde ſoient auxi briefs 


mandez as tous les Viſcountes d'Engleterre de crier 


qe touz ceux qont terres en Irland les facent garder 
come eſt dit au peril quappent. 


* puis en plein parlement, ſt fuſt prononcie 
per le dit Erceveſqe en fourme de predica- 
tion en la preſence noſtre Seigneur le Roi & deſtouz 
les prelatz & autres Grantz la cauſe pur qele le 
parlement eſtoit ſomons. Et auxint per l'Eveſqe 
de Wynceſtre Chanceller en fourme de predication 
coment le Roi de France avoit ordine fon aler de- 
vers la terre ſainte ore en martz en deux ans pre- 
chein avenir & qe. molt luy plerroit d' aver la 
compignie noſtre Scigneur le Roi d'Engleterre en ce 
voiage entendant per tant affaire meilour exploite 
ſur les ennemys Dieu & a ce faire avoit il requis 
noſtre Seigneur le Roi d'Engleterre per ſes lettres 
& auxint per ſes meſſages Et ce fuſt Pencheſon 
pur qo1 ſe parlement feuſt ſummons & ſur ce de- 
manda il deper noſtre Seigneur le Roi les con- 
cealx & avys des Prelatz Countes Barouns & de 
touz les autres Grantz en plein parlement. 
＋ Et quant al aler de noſtre Seigneur le Roi en 
la terre ſainte, les Prelatz Countes Barouns & touz 
les autres ſomons a meſme le parlement loerunt 
molt le bon purpos & la bon volunte qe le noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi ad dy aler, mes il lour ſembloit qe 
le temps dy aler ore en Martz a deux ans ſi eſt trop 
court pur pluſours raiſons; Et eſt aſſentu & ac- 
corde en plein parlement qil preigne ſon aler 
a la Purification prechein avenir en troize ans 
mesa Avys ts tout ge li bes 
deux Rois preigneur lur voiage enfemble qe pur 


* Rot, Parl. 6 Edw. 3. pars 1. n. 5. 
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tant le dit volage ſeroit le plus honourable & plus 
profitable l'aide de Dieux, ſi eſt ac- 
eorde & aſſentu per touz en plein parlement qe ſi 
avis ſoit a noſtre Seigneur le Roi per ſon bon con- 
ſeil & qil ſoit purveu dy aler & enſtat & qil ſe 
peuſt bonement faire & per trette od le Roi de 
France homme puiſſe eſloigner ou encourcer le 
temps qome le preigne. 

+ Item feuſt pronuncie deper noſtre ſeigneur le 
Roi per la Bouche Monſieur Jeffrey Leſcrop coment 
autres fois au darrein parlement ſomons a Weſt- 
minſtre l'an quynt accorde fu qe ſur les debatz 
muez perentre noſtre ſeigneur le Roi & le Roi de 
France en droit des terres per de la qe continuaunce 
ſe feit per trette per voie de marriage ou en autre 
couvenable manere & ſur ce noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
d' Engleterre avoit mande ſes meſſages au Roi de 
France les qeux ont trette oveſqe le dit Roi de 
France & ont reporte a noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi 
qe le Roi de France ad dit, qe ſil pleiſt a noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi d'Engleterre de venir od luy per- 
ſonalement qil fera plus de grace a luy qe a nul 
autre, pur qoy il buſoign de mander per temps 
meſſages a lavant dit Roi de France. Et ſur ce 
demanda le dit Monſieur Jeffrey deper noſtre Seig- 
neur le Roi les conſealx & avys des dits Prelatz 
Countes & Barouns & autres Grantz en plein Par- 
lement qen cas qe les di:s meſſages ore a mander 
ou dit Roi de France remandent a noſtre dit Seig- 
neur le Roi d' Engleterre qe per ſa venue les 
buſoignes fe puiſſent arnander, fi} en doit prendre 
le dir voyage vers le dit Roi de France ou nemie. 
A qoi touz les Prelatz Countes & Barouns & au- 
tres Grantz ſuſdits ont reſpondu quils fe aſſentent 
bien qe Pempeſchement oulte des ſuſdites malveyes 
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iſlint ore levez & le Roi d'Engleterre en puiſſe 
avir profit per ſon aler en propre perſonne au Roi 
de France come ſus eſt dit & qe per tant la buſoigne 
ſe puiſſe amander ql y aille & auxint eſt aſſentu per 
aucunes encheſons qe le aler noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
en Irland nadgaires aſſentu au prechein parlement 


pPreigne delay tant qe a la feſte de St. Michel pre- 


chein avenir, et qe endimentiers noſtre Seigneur le 
Roi mande aucunes gentz d' armes & autres qe 
legiers ſont en pernantz & traveillantz a les parties 
ſuſdites en aide des ſes bons gentz illoqes. 

A quen jour eſtoit pronuncie per | Eveſqe de 
Wynceſtre Chanceller noſtre Seigneur le Roi la 

cauſe pur qele le parlement fuſt ſomons ceſtaſſaver 
pur les buſoignes touchantes la terre d' Irland devers 
la qele terre Je Roi avoit ordine ſon paſſage pur 
refreindre od 1 aid de Dieux la malice de ſes rebelx 
& enemys illoqes qt avoient occupez & de jour en 
autre occuperent ſes terres chaſtielx & manoirs & 
de {es lieges gentz illoqes en deſtruant ſi avant come 
en eux feuſt meſme les liges, et ſur ce furent les 
Prelatz Countes Barouns & autres Grantz du par- 
lement chargez en lur legeances de conſeiller fur la 
ſeurance de la terre dE ngleterre. Les queux 
Prelatz & autres Grantz demenderent temps daviſer 
tant qa Joedy prechein ſuant ceſtaſſaver le ſecond 
jour de parlement & puismeſme le jour ſurent les 
articles ſous eſcriptz luez & aſſentuz devant le 
Roi & de touz les Grantz en meſme le Parle- 
ment, Sc. 

+ A quen jour de Joedy en euent trette & delibe- 
ration; ceſtaſſaver les ditz Prelatz per eux meſmes 
& les ditz Countez Barouns & autres Grantz per 
eux meſmes & auxint les Chevelers de Countes 
per eux meſmes; ſi reſpondirent qils avoient grant 
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conſideration as noveles qe de jour en autre viendrent 
des parties d' Eſcoce & as perils qepoient de leger 
avenir au roiaulm d' Engleterre & au poeple le 
Roi per la abſence du Roi hors du roiaulm en cas 
qe la pees nadgaires faite entre les roiaulms d' Eng- 
leterre & d' Eſcoce feuſt rompue. Et conſeillerent 
pur le mielx qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi demoraſt 
en Engleterre & retreiſſiſt devers les parties de north 
& qil euſt oveſqe lui ſages gentz & forcibles pur 
ſauvation du dit roiaulm & de ſon poeple en cas 
qe les gentz d' Eſcoce ou autres y voleient entrer 
pur mal faire. Et auxint conſeillerent qe le Roi 
y mandaſt forcibles gentz & ſages as parties d'Ir- 
land, & auxint d' argent en eide de ſes liges gentz 
illoges, &c. 

+ Et comment le Roi ottreiant lur conſealx fi 
eſt venuz & coment puis pur autres noveles qe lui 
vindrent a Everwicke des dites parties d' Eſcoce de 
ce qe Edward Baillof ſe avoit fait coroner Roi 
d' Eſcoce. Per le Roi & per ſon conſeil adonques 
oques aſſemblez le Roi avoit fait ſemondre a ore 
ſon parlement a Everwicke & qe la cauſe du ſomons 
eſtoit qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi voleit aver les con- 
ſealx de ſes bons gentz & liges de ſon roiaulm Pre- 
latz & autres lequel il ſe devoit trere vers Eſcoce en 
clamant le demeigne de meime la terre ou de ſoi 
faire partie a prendre lavantage daver en ſervice 
comme les anceſtres avoient, ou la value. Et ſur 
ce chargea noſtre Seigneur le Roi per la bouche le 
dit Monſieur Jeffrey en plein parlement meiſme le 
marſdy les Prelatz Countes Barouns, & autres 
Grantz & les Chevalers des Countees & gentz de 
la commune qe eu regard a Phonour & profit de 
luy & ſon roiaulm, & a ce qe au temps de la pees 
fait nadgaires perentre les gentz d' Engleterre & les 
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gentz d Eſcoce qil eſtoit deinz age & ne mie de 
ſon propre poer einz meſme per autres. Lui con- 
ſeillaſſent & donaſſent lour avys & qils euſſent 
auxint regard a ce qe launceſtre le Baillof forfit 
encountre lael noſtre Seigneur le Roi qore eſt. Les 


8 Prelatz od la Clergie per eux meſmes & les 


ountees & Barouns per eux meſmes & Chevalers 
& gents des counteez' & gent: de la commune per 
eux meſmes ent treterent & conſeillerent tantqe a 
vendredy prechein ſuant. Et meſme le vendredy 
en plein parlement les Prelatz per eux meſmes & 
les Countez & Barouns per eux meſmes & les Chi- 
valers des counteez per eux meſmes & puis touz 
en comune reſpondirent. Qe en fi grande & 
chargeante buſoigne, & ſi pres touchante le Roi 
font poeple & ſont roiaulm ne oſeint ne-ſaveint 
conſeiller ſans lavys des Prelatz des qeux forſqe 
trois ceſtaſſaver Lerceveſqe d'Everwicke les Eveſ- 
qes de Nichole & de Kardoil, les Abbees d' Ever- 
wicke & de Seleby eſtoient venuz & des autres 
Grants du roĩaulm qe adonqes ne feurent pas venuz. 
Et ſur ce requiſtrent noſtre Seigneur le Roi quil 
vouſiſt continuer meſme le parlement tanqe as 


utaves de ſeinte Hiller prechein avenir deſtre adon- 


ges a meſme lieu d Everwicke & mander charge- 
ablement as Prelatz, &c. La quele reqeſte 
noſtre Seigneur le Roi ottreia, &c. 

Les qeux treterent de meſmes les buſoignes come 
ſus eſt dit, du dit Joedy tantqe a Marſdy prechein 
ſuant & meſme le Marſdy, fi pronuncia PEveſqe 
de Wynceſtre Chanceller, en la preſence noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi & de tous les Grantz en plein 
parlement, coment les dits Prelatz & Grantz & 
Chevalers des counteez & gentz de comune avoient 
trete od grand * & deliberation come ac. 
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corde fu, dont noſtre Seigneur le Roi les mercia 
molt & coment adonqes ne . . . . . . pas pleine- 
ment accorde ceo qe le Roi devoit fair des meſmes 
les buſoignes & qe le Roi voleit prendre lavys du 
Pape, & auxint du Roi de France leqel lui avoit 


a mandè ſes lettres ſur aſcunes choſes touchant meſ- 


mes les buſoignes, & outre per Pavys de eux & 
d'autres faire ce gil deveroit a ſon honour, al eide 
de Dieux. Et auxint pronuncie le dit Chanceller 
qe le Roi voleit ordiner gardens ſur la marche, & 
qil voleit aver pres de lui ſages gentz de ſon roialme, 
qe lui peeint conſeiller en ſes buſoignes qant il ent 
avereit Meſter, ceſtaſſaver Lerceveſqe d' Everwicke 
PEveſqe de Norwiz le Seigneur de Percy, Monſieur 
William de Clynton, Monſicur William de Donun, 
& William de Shareſhall, &c. 


* T puis furent purpoſez les cauſes de la ſo- 

mons de celt parlement, & monſtrees as 
Grantz & a ceux de la commune pur ent avoir lour 
conſcalx & lour avys qe ent ſeroit mieux a faire. 
Et furent trois cauſes purpolez dont le primer fu 
ge checun grant & petit endroit ſoi penſeroit la 
manere coment la peez deinz la roialme purroit 
mieutz & ſe deveroit plus ſeurement eſtre gardee. 
La ſecond cauſe coment la marche d' Eſcoce & la 
terre devers le north purroit mieutz eſtre gardee & 
defendu des ennemys d' Eſcoce. La tierce cauſe 
coment la meer ſerroit gardee des ennemys guils ne 
feiſſent dammage, ne entraſſent le roialme pur der 
ſtruire le. 


+ Rimerement lour eſtoit dit coment noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi avant ſon darrein departir 
gEngleterre per la reſon qil entendre davoire affaire 
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de. ſes ennemys qe furent fur meer devant luy & 
1] ne poeit ſavoire en certeine ce qe aviendroit a lui 
& as ſoens qe paſſerent devers ſes ditz ennemys en 
fa compaigne, i avoitil . . . . . . . . de ſemon- 
dre ce parlement pur aſſembler les Grantz & autres 
des communes a meſme parlement, fi qils feuſſent 
preſt de tretter & ordeyner ſur les choſes qe avien- 
droient a lui & as ſoens & auxint de tretter ſur la 
garde de la pees de terre & de la marche d'Eſcoce 
& de la meer & puis pur prendre conſeil & aſſent 
coment & en qele manere, &c. 


Rimerement fu touchez qe la ſoveraigne & 
P principale cauſe eſt de treter & conſeiller od 
les Grantz & communes de roialme ce qe ſera mi- 
ultz affaire ſur les choſes touchantes noſtre Seigneur 
le Roi en droit de les trues priſes en Bretayne « entre 
luy & ſon adverſaire de France & puis apres. des 


choſes qe touchent 1 eſtat de noſtre Seigneur le Roi 


& le governement & la falvete de ſa terre d' Engle- 
terre & de ſon poeple & relevation de lour eſtat. 

Mes pur ce qe Monſieur Barthelmewe de 
burghreſh qi fu oveſqe noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
en Bretayne a la priſe de les darreines trewes 
ſavera mieultz purpoſer coment les buſoignes ſont 
alleez illoqes qe le Chanceller, ſi fu commandez 
per noſtre Seigneur le Roi au dit Monſieur Bar- 
thelmewe de purpoſer la manere de la priſe des 
dites trewes. 

+ Et le dit Monſieur Barthelmewe commencea 


de reconter la manere come noſtre Seigneur le Roi 


apres ce quil avoit empris la guerre de France per 
aſſent des Prelatz Grantz & comunes de fon roialme 
d' Engleterre pur ſes droits & heritages illoqes 
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conqer avoit pluſiours foitz paſſez la meer ove ſon 


hoſt & qel exploit il y avoit eu & coment qe apres 


ſon darreine paſſage od fon hoſt en Bretayne il avoit 
chivauche grante partie de la dutchee de Bretayne 
& od le'eide de Dieux pris villes chatelx & force- 
lettes tant qil vient a la cittee de Vanez ou il per 
avys des Grantz qi furent pres de lui mitt ſiege, 
il fu reqis per le Seinte Pierre le Pape qe a la 
reverence de Dieux & de ſeinte eſgliſe & pur le 
prier du dit ſeinte Pierre le Pape qt lui envoya deux 
Cardinalx per bien de pees & pur monſtrer a noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi ce qils avoient en charge de la 
court de Rome touchant celle buſoigne & pur 
eſchuer les malx qe ſont avenuz & venant de jour 
en autre per la guerre il ſe vouſit aſſentier a pees 
ou as trewes deinz lez queux trettez de pees ſe 
purroit faire, & coment noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
apperceivant qe la fourme de celles trewes fu 
honourable & profitable a lui & as ſoens aſſenti as 
dites trewes au fin qe durantes celles trewes trette 
de pees ſe ferroit devant la dite Pape come meen 
amy & non pas come juge ne compromeſſaire & en 
cas qu] purroit aver bone pees & honorable pur 
lui qil le pendroit, & fi ce non qil Purſueroit ia 
qerele come devant. Et diſt outre le dit Monſicur 
Barthelmewe de per noſtre Seigneur le Roi qe per 
cauſe qe ceſte guerre fu emprile & commencce per 
comun aſſent des dites Prelatz Grantz & ee 


e Roi ne voleit treter de pees faire ne pees prendre 


ſans lour comune aſſent. Pur qoy le dits Pret: = 
& Grantz furent chargez de aſſembler per eux en la 
chambre blaunche yce Ioedy le primer jour de May 
pur treter conſeiler & aſſentir entre cux ſi noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi deveroit envoier meſſages a la court 
de Rome pur mounſtrer & purpoſer ſes droitz illo- 
qes devant le dit ſeinte Piere le Pape come deſſus 
Eft dit ou nemie & en meſme le manere furent 
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chargez les Chivalers des countees & comunes de 
aſſembler en la chambre depeincte & de treter 


conſeiller & aſſentir entre eux ſur meſme la buſoigne 


& de raporter lour reſponce & lour aſſent en dit 
parlement le dit Ioedy. FS | 
A quen jour les ditz Prelatz & Grantz aſſem- 
blez en la chambre blaunche reſponderent qe lour 
fuſt avys qe les dites trewes eſtoient honourables & 
profitables a noſtre Seigneur le Roi & a touz les 
ſoens & qe cheſcun Chriſtien deveroit voler qe la 
guerre qeſt ſi grande & ſi noſente a touz Chriſtiens 
fuſt pees & finie en bone & couvenable manere. 
Per qoy les ditz Prelats & Grantz pur eux ſaccor- 
derent & aſſenterent qe les dites trewes ſe teniſſent 
ſolonc la fourme & effect dicelles & qe certaines 
& ſolempnes Meſſages ſoiĩent mandez a la court de 
Rome pur monſtrer & purpoſer devant le Seinte 
Piere le Pape come devant meen amye & noun 
pas come juge, ne come compromiſſair les droits 
noſtre Seigneur le Roi ſur les challenges & de 
treter outre de la pees ſolonc la fourme des dites 
trewes. Et puis vinderent les Chivalers des 
Countees & les comunes & reſponderent per Mon- 
ſieur William Truſſel en la dite chambre blaunche 
qi en preſence de noſtre Seigneur le Roi & des dits 
Prelatz & Grantz purpoſa pur les Chivalers & co- 
munes qils ſe font pleinment aſcentuz & accordez 
a les dites trewes tenir aufin qe bon & honourable 
pees ſe preigne & prierent outre les dits communes, 
qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi envoiaſt ſolempnes mel- 
ſages pur purpoſer ſes droits & treter de la pees 
come deſus eſt dit; et en cas qe noſtre Seigneur 
le Roi purra avir honourable pees & profitable pur 
i & pur les ſoens, qil condeſcendroit a la dite 
pees avir, & in cas qil ne la purra mye aver, les 
dites comunes granteront de lui eider & meintenir 
A gerele ove tote lour poair, 
®* Ibid, n. 9. 
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— U gen loedy en preſence de noſtre 

Seigneur le Roi & de Monſieur ſon 
fitz le Prince de Gales & du dit Erceveſqe & les 
Eveſqes de Loundres, Ciceſtre, Ceſtre, Baa, Sarum, 
Nichole, Cardeil & Leflit de Hereford & des 
Abbees de Weſtminſtre & de Reding & Priours 
de Coventry & de Roucheſtre, & auxint des Countes 
de Northampton, Warrewic, Oxon, Pembroc, 
Suffolc, Huntingdon, Devonſhire, & Anegos, & 


des Seigneurs de Wake, Percy, Berkele, Monſieur 


Hugh d' Eſpencer, Monſieur Rauf de.Nevil & au- 
tres Barouns, & Bannerettz, Chivalers des countees, 
citeyns des citees, & burgeys des bourgs, ſummons 
au dit parlement furent purpoſez les cauſes de 
ſummons de meſme le parlement, per le dit Chan- 
celler per commandement du Roi en la fourme qe 
ſenſuit; Ceſtaſſaver, Seigneurs en les trewes prites 
accordez, & affirmez per ſerement en Bretagne 
entre autres pointz eſt accordez qe les trewes ſoient 
gardez en Bretaigne entre les Rois & lour adher- 
dantz tut euſſent ils droit en la Dutchee, &c. 

+ ——Purqao: noſtre Seigneur le Roi pria & 
chargea les dits Prelatz Countes & Barouns & 
comunes qils conſiderez les choſes ſus dites ils voil- 
lent mettre Peide & le conſeil qe affiert en ſauvation 
des droitz & del honour noſtre Seigneur le Roi & 
de eux & meiſmes. Les quex choſes reciteez per 
le dit Erceveſqe oieea & entenduz, les Prelatz 
Countes Barouns, & les autres des comunes 
prierent davoir ent deliberation tange a Lundy 
prechein ſuant & de meſme le Lundy pur ce qils 
na'votent mie adonqes pris pleinement deliberation, 
de jour en jour tanqe au Meſkerdy en la veille 
de Seint Johan . Au qen jour le dit Erceveſqe, les 
Eveſqes de Londres, Ceſtre, Ciceſtre, Baa, Ely, 
+ Ibid. n. 7. 
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Sarum, Nichole, Cardoil & les lit de Hereford, 
les Abbees de Seint Aubon, Weſtminſtre, Abing- 
don, Waltham, Reding, Labbe del Hide de 
Winceſtre & le Priour de Coventre, les Countes de 
Northampton, Warrewic, Hutingdon, Suffolc, 
Oxon, Pembroc, Devonſhire, & Anegos, les Seig- 
neurs de Wake, Percy, Berkele, Monfievr Rauf 
de Nevil, Monſicur Hugh Deſpenſer, & Monſieur 


_ Nichol de Cantelowe & les communes du roialme 


aſſemblez en la chambre blanche en la preſence 
noſtre Seigneur le Roi, eantz regard as grantz 
meſcheifs & perils qe purront avenir a noſtre Seig- 
neur le Roi & a touz ſes ſuggitz & alliez fi la 
malice de ſon dit adverſaire ne ſoit arreſtuz, 


et conſiderantz les grantz charges qe les grantz 


& les communes dEngleterre ont eu & ſoeffert 
per cauſe de la guerre qi ad durez ſi longement 
per ſeyintes trewes & ſoeffrances qont eſte prizez 
einz ces heures, & veantz overtement, qe ſi fyn 
de ceſte guerre en bone pees fe deveroient 
prendre, ce ne poet eſtre ſanz, grant force 
des gentz & grant poair, fi prierent toutz d'un 
aſſent & cheſcun ſingulere perſone des Grantz a 
per luy, a noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi qil vouſiſt 
faire fyne de ceſte guerre ou per battaille ou per 
pees convenable fi] la purra avoir & qe a qele heure 
qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi ſera preſt & apparaillez 
de paſſer pur prendre ce qe Dieux lui durra ſur 
leſploit de ceſte buſoigne, qe pur lettres n'autres 
mandementz ne priere du Pape ne dautry il ne 
leſt ſon voiage tanqe il eit fait fyn en une manere 
ou en autre. 

A qele priere le Roi ottroia pleinement, F 
mes purce qe ceſte choſe ne ſe purra faire fanz 
grant cide, & convenable fi granterent per ceſte 
cauſe, &c. 


1 Ibid. n. 9. 
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% Qen jour furent les cauſes du parlement- 

A purpoſez per Monſieur William de Thorp 
en la preſence noſtre Seigneur le Roi & des Prelatz 
Countes Barouns & comunes du roialme illoeqes 
aſſemblez; et furent deux cauſes touchantes eſpe- 
cialement noſtre Seigneur le Roi & tout le roialme 
d'Engleterre. Ceſtaſſaver l' une cauſe de la guerre 

ele noſtre Seigneur le Roi ad empris contre ſon 
adverſaire de France per comun aſſent de toutz 
les Grantz & communes de ſa terre, ſuſdite en 
diverſes parlements qi 0unt eſte cea en arrere, come 
ſouvent foitz ad eſte rehercez comment ent ſera fait 
au temps de la trewe qore eſt ſerra finie l'autre 
cauſe de la pees d'Engleterre, coment & en qele 
manere ell ſe purra mieutz garder; & ſur ce fut 
commandez as Chivalers des countees & autres des 
communes qils ſe deverotent trere enſemble, & ſe 
qils ent ſentiroient, le deveroient monſtrer au Roi 
& as Grantz de ſon conſeil; les qeux Chivalers & 
autres des comunes eu ent avyſement per qatres 
jours au drein reſpondirent al article touchant la 
guerre en la manere qe ſenſuit. 

+ Tres redoutz Seigneur, qant a voſtre guerre 
& Parraie dicelle, nous ſumes ſi meſconizantz & 
ſimples qe nous ne ſavons ne poions ent conſeiller; 
deqen nous prions a voſtre gratiouſe Seignourie 
nous avoir del ordenaunce pur exculez & qe vous 
pleiſe per avys des Grantz & Sages de voſtre con- 
ſeil ordener ſur cell poient ceo qe mieutz vous 
ſemblera pur honour & profit de vous & de voſtre 
rolalme; ct ceo qe ſerra enſi ordenez per aſſent & 
accorde de vous & des Grantz ſuſdits, nous nous 
aſſentons bien, & la tendrons ferme & eſtable. 

I Item prie la commune des countees qe come 
commiſſion vient d'enqucre de tous yceux gi 
avoient cent ſoulez de terre x1. de terre xx l. de 


Kot. Parl. 21 Ed. 3. n. 4. + Ibid. n. 5. t Rot. 
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terre xl l. de terre & outre tange a mil. matchee 
furquo1 enqueſtes furent ove grante diligence per 
mialtz vaneez des countees a ce jurez & retournea 
en la chancellerie ne mie purce breif del eſchequer 
vient de lever d' aſcuns le double d' aſcuns le treble | 
de ce qe feuſt trouvez per bones enqueſtes pur 
archiers, hobelours & gentz d' armes a grante de- 
ſtruction & empoveriſſement d' aſcuns & en contre 
la leie de la terre & auxi breif vient de lever d'aſ- 
cuns petites villes qi ne ſont citees ne burgs xx | 
marcz xx I. de volente ſaunz nulle manere de 
roces ; dont la dite commune prie pur Dieu re- 
medie de {i come noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi ad 
premys de fa bone grace de faire droit as tous yceux celle 
qe pleindre ſe voudront. com 
Reſp. Si nulle tiele impoſition feuſt faite per ent e 
grante neceſſitee & ce ove Paſſent des Countes Ba- acc 
rouns & autres Grantz & aſcuns des communes Seigt 
adonqes preſentz nientmeyns noſtre Seigneur le Roi Acco 
ne voet qe tiele impoſition noun duement ſoit trait Venc 
en conſquence. mune 


t DVUrxqoi tut adiprimes noſtre Seigneur le Seign 


Roi mercie molt a ſes communes des Verſa 


eides qils lui ont faits de lour bone volonte qil ad reine: 
totes foits trove en eux & ſe ent loe molt & les prie / de by 

ils ſe voillent avyſer ſur les dites choſes tanqe a celt dever 
Meſkerdy prechein ſuant & qils ſoient meſme F leys 8 


le Meſkerdy a Weſtminſtre en la chambre de- 90s | 

incte, touſte apres le ſoliel lever pur ent aver | Scign 
deliberation & doier ſi noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi jt ce le 
les vorra plus monſtrer touchant la cauſe de ſon auyſer 
parlement avant dit, & de monſtrer a noſtre Seig- tare | 
nour le Roi lour grivances ſi nulles y fotent dont & la f 


buſoigne de faire remedie en ceſt parlement. ſon ro 


os 


+ Rot. Parl. 25 Edw. 3. pars 2. n. 7. | 
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hee Apres qeux choſes iſſint monſtrez le dit Sire 
per William chargea les communes deper le Roi qe pur 
nez abreger lour demoere en la ville & auxint pur 
uer | kaſtit exploit fair des dites buſoignes, & dautres qe 
les ſeroient monſtrez deper le Roi qil deverotent 
aſſembler en une place devant lour departier de 
Weſtminſtre & eſlire xxiiij ou xxx perſonnes de eux 
touz qeux vendroient a landemayn en la dite cham- 
bre depeincte a noſtre Seigneur le Roi y mendroit a 
eux aſcunes des Grantz d' aver parlaunce oveſqe eux 
des buſoignes avant dites; et qe le remenant des 
communes ſe trehiſſent el chapitre de Weſtminſtre, ſi 
qe ceux xxx ou xxiiij perſones ĩſſint eſluez entendue 
celle parlance des Grantz la devoroient nuncier a lour 
compaignons de la commune & qe apres deliberation 
ent eve entre touz les communes, & de commune 
accorde en faite, relation puiſſe eſtre faite a noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi, de ceo qe ſerra per eux aſſentuz & 
accordez des buſoignes avant dites; et puis au 
Vendredy prechein ſuant viendrent totes les com- 
munes devaunt le Prince & les autres Grantz dans 
la chambre blaunche ou feuſt dit per Monſieur 
Barthelemewe de Burgherſhe chamberleyn noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi, la malice & la fauxine de ſon ad- 
verſaire de Fraunce & coment, puis les trewes dar- 
reinement priſes & accordez le dit adverſaire Jes ad 
de bruſe ore de novel overtement ſur la meer & 
devers Gaſcoigne, Bretaigne, & les parties des Ca- 
leys & s'afforce per totes les ſotiltees & ymagina- 
tons qil & ſon conſeil ſaverort de grever noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi & ſes ſubgits totes partz, et qe ſur 
iceo les dites communes fe deveroient diligeaument 
avyſer de ceo qe lour ſemblera qe ſeroit mieutz a 
Seig-Þþ ture pur noſtre Seigneur le Roi d'areſter la malice 
dom] & la fauxine avant dites pur ſalvation de lui, & de 
ſon rojialme & de touz ſes ſubgits; et meintenant 


* Rot. Parl. 25 Edw. 3. pars 2. n. 8. 
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apres celle monſtrance, le dit Seigneur William dift 
as dites communes qe fil avoient nulles petitions 
des greivances, &c. 
* Et puis apres long trets & deliberation eves 
r les communes ove la communaltee, & Vavys 
daſcuns des Grantz a eux envoiez fi bien ſur une 
eide qe covendroit a noſtre Seigneur le Roi de con- 


treſteer la malice de ſon dit adverſaire, &c. 


Want a la ſeconde cauſe du dit ſomons, fuſt 

dit coment per reſon de la guerre entre noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi & ſon adverſaire de France grandes 
coſtages avoient eſte faites & damages & perils ſans 
nombre ent avenuz a lui & tot ſon poeple dont il 
ad tres grant compaſſion; & coment au darrein 
conſeil lour fuſt monſtre qe pur eſchuir tiels damages 
coſtatages & perils come pres le Roi de ſon move- 
ment de meſne ſans autre conſeil ſeverroit prendre 
& agree au fyn qe la pees ſe purra reformer entre 


lui & fon dit adverſaire & auxint les offres & de- 


maundes d'une part & d' autre & coment ſovent | 
devant cel temps le Roi avoit envoie ſes meſſages 
des plus nobles & des plus grantz de ſon roialme | 


as parties de dela de treter oves les meſſages fon dit 


adverſaire, de quen trete homme lour monſtra plus 


a plein devant lour departir du parlement. 
+ Et apres les dites petitions leves, & reſponſes 


ent donnez, fi fuſt monſtrè per Monſieur Bartho- | 
lomewe de Burgbeſhe chaumberleyn le Roi a les F 
Grantz & communes illoeqes preſantes coment | 
traitee y avoit eſte entre les meſſages noftre Seigneur 
le Roi & de ſon dit adverſaire de France, & coment | 
y avoit bone cſpoir de iſſue final & greable ove Þ 


+ Rot. Parl. 28 Edw. 3. n. 2. 
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Peide de Dieu, qel iſſue noſtre Seigneur le Roi ne 
voet prendre ſanz aſſent des Grantz & de ſes com- 
munes; perqoy le dit chamberleyn enqiſt & de- 
mandue de per noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi des dits 
Grantz & communes fils vorroterit aſſentir & ac- 
corder a la pees en cas qe homme purroit attendre 
de la avoir per tretee & accorde des parties; a qoy 
les dites communes d'un aſſent & d'un accord re- 
ſpondirent qe qel iſſue qe pleuſt a noſtre dit Seigneur 
le Roi & les Grantz de prendre du dit tretee, feuſt 
agreable a eux; ſur qen reſponſe diſt le chiaumber- 
leyn a les dites commuines, donqes vous voillez 
aſſentir au tretee de pees perpetuele, ſi home le 
puiſſe avoir? Et les dites communes reſpondirent 
entierement & uniement, oil, oil, ſurqoy feuſt com- 
mande per Meſtre Michel de Nothberg gardein du 
privy ſeal noſtre Seigneur le Roi a Sir Johan de 
Swynleye, notair papal, qil eut fetroit inſtrument 
publie: 


— Hus dit pet Monſieur Willlam de 

Shareſhul chief juſtice noſtre Seigneur 
le Roi, qil pluſt a noſtre Seigneur qe la caule du 
ſomons du dit parlement foit monſtre overtment a 
totes geritz per Monſieur Wauter de Manny, qi 
avoit pleine conuſance de tout la fait touchant la 
cauſe du dit ſomons. + Et apres le dit Monſieur 
Wauter commencea monſtrer coment noſtre Seig- 
neur le Roi envoya nadgaires ſes ſolempnes meſſages 
a Caleys de treter ſur la pees ove les meſſages fon 
adverſaire de Fraunce en preſence du Cardinal de 
Boloigne qi y vint per celle cauſe, del ordinance 
noſtre Seinte Pier le Pape, & apres le dit tretee 
en certeins pointz ent accordez, noſtre Seigneur 


Rot. Parl. 29 Edw. 3. n. 4. + N. 5. 
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le Rot, juxt Pacord pris entre les meſſages envoya 
le Duc de Lancaſtre & autres ſes meſſages a la 
court de Rome pur accomplir & finalement par- 
fourmir en preſence noſtre dit Seinte Pier les 
choſes iſſint devant tretees, geles ne purroient 
prendre exploit ſolonc le dit accord pur defaute 
& coupe trouvee de part ſon dit adverſairꝛ. I Et 
durante la demeere des dits meflages a la court 
per la dit cauſe, ſi vient le Roi de Navarre ſo- 
vent aus dit Ducs ſe compleignant des greivances 
tortes & dureſſes qul avoit ſoeffert du Roi de 
Fraunce afferment, & per ſerment affiant, qil fe- 
roit volentiers alliance ove noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
contre ſon dit adverſair ove tout ſon poair & tant 
empreſſa le dit Ducs par ſes ſoviers parliaunces, qe 
le Ducs lui promiſt qe Palliaunce fe prendroit, fil 
pleuſt a noſtre dit Seigneur, & qe ſur ceo il ſap- 
pareillerent ſi enforcement come il purroit & des 
gentz & de navie, & ſi viendroit a les 4 iſles de 
Gerneſey &* de Jereſy pur affirmer & aſſurer Palli- 
aunce avant dit. Purqot noſtre dit Seigneur a la 
revenue du dit Ducs en Engleterre entenduez les 
choſes iſſint parlez & accordez, fiſt apparailer une 
grant armee des groſſes niefs, & des gentz d'arms 
& des archiers & ſadteſſea hors del eawe de Tha- 
miſe devers les iſles mes totes voies le vent fe 
monſtra contraire a lui, fi qe a grant peine il veient 


a Porteſmuth & y demora grant piece tantqe.cer- 


teins novels viendrent qe le dit Roi de Navarre 
entre leſſe la dite alliaunce contre ſon promeſe & 
ſerment feuſt devenuz fraunceys & adherdant au dit 
adverſair noſtre Scigneur le Roi. * Qeles novelles 
oiez & entendues noſtre dit Seigneur ſe retourna 
ove ſa navie & gentz & per cauſe qil ne poet aver 
la pees, & qe la dite alliaunce ne ſe poaſt tenir 
& auxint qe ſon dit adverſair fe fiſt fort des gentz 
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FParmes & d'autres, ſur les. matches. de Caleys ; ; 
meſme noſtre Seigneur penſant de y avoir haſtif 
battaile, ſe ordina, ove ſes dites navie & gentz de 
paſſer la meer devers Caleys. 

Apres qen paſſage, per avys de ſon coniſeil, - 
i! ordeine, P'arraie des ſes gentz, & de ſes alliez, 
qeux il y trouva come de Monſieur Henry de 
Flaundres, Monſieur Fraunke de Vanhale, & au- 
tres gentz d' Almaigne en grant noumbre, & ſe 
commencea de meſner hors de Caleys le jour de 
la feſte des almes, & fiſt ſon progres en le roĩaulm 


devers les lieux ou par eſpies & en autre manere il 


entendit qe ſon dit adverſair eſtoit {il yoleit aver 
en la battaille oveſqe lui mes totes voies il feuiſt, 
& de nuit & de j jour, nient attendant la battaille; 
et noſtre Seigneur le Roi lui purſuiſt degaſtant 
ardant & bruillant le pais per tout tantqe per 
aſſent de ſon conſcil per cauſes qe ſes gentz fu- 
rent molt laſſez per de faute de vyn, & ne beaurent 
qe eawe bien per qatres jours ſe retourna devers 
Caleys, & iſſint entendi davoir eue la battaille 
ovelqe lui, mes il ne y vient point; et a la re- 
venu noſtre dit Seigneur a Caleys, il fiſt payer ſes 
alliez qi y avoient demorez per long temps bien & 
curtoiſement, ſi qils agreront bien; et puis eſt re- 
venu en Engleterre ore a ſon parlement. 

Et les ditez choſes iſſint monſtrez fuſt dit per 
Monſieur William de Shareſchul a les communes 
qils deuſſent aver regard al grant travail qe noſtre 
dit Seigneur le Roi Avoit endure pur la detens & 
ſalvation de ſon roialme & auxint a la bone volonte 
qil ad de travailler vers Eſcoce contre ſes enemys qi 
ont pris la ville de Berewyck de guerre, dont 
novels lui ſon venuz tut chaudez ; & qe per tant 
ils preudroient haſtive avys (pur eſtourcher le par- 
lement, & lour demoere en ville,) ſur ceo qe lour 
tembloit qe ſerroit affaire mieutz, pur noſtre dit 
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Seigneur le Roi pur faire fyn de la guerre de 
Fraunce, qel il defire ſovereignement qe ſoit fair 
en haſte, et coment il purra mieutz eſtre eide de 
la faire a meindre grevance de ſon people, & a 
greindre profit de luy. Et ſur ceo les dona jour 
de reſponce le Vendredy prechein ſuant & qe 
endementiers ils feiſſent lour billes & petitions ſt 
uulles y avoient affaire de mettre en parlement. 


6 T puis le Meſkerdy prechein enſuant fuſt 

monſtres a les Grantz les buſoignes de Eſ- 
coce, et ce qe David de Brus et fon conſeil pro- 
frerent au Roi a un tretee qe ce fiſt a Everwick 
entre les conſeils le Roi et le dit David, pour pees 
final avoir, et demandez des dits Grantz ce qe lour 
ſembloit de cel profre, les qeux Grantz cheſcun 
demande pur lui donerent accordant reſpons qils ne 
oſeient ne voillent aſſentir ne conſeiller qe le Rot 
deveroit leſſer choſe ſi prejudiciele a ſa corone pur 
nulles profres qe lui furent offertz. 


+ T ceſte choſe fait feuſt commande as Grantz 

et communes quls ſe departiſont et qils y 
feuſſent lendemayn, ceſtaſſaver les Prelatz et 
Grantz en la chaumbre blaunche, et les communes 
en la chaumbre depincte au qel lendemayn noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi, les Prelatz, Ducs, Countes et 
Barouns en meſme la chambre blaunche eſteantz, 
les Chevalers des countees, citeyns et burgeys de- 
murantz en la chambre depeincte, fuſt monſtre a 
eux per le chanceller, coment ils avoient entenduz 
les cauſes du ſommons de parlement en general; 
mes le volunte du Roi feuſt, qe les cauſes feuſſent 
monſtrez a eux en eſpecial, tour diſoit coment le 


* Rot. Parl. 36 Edw. 3. n. 6. + Rot. Parl. 20 Edw. 3. n. 7. 
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Roi avoit entendu qe le Pape per force d'un fait 
qel il dit qe le Roi Johan feſoit au Pape de lui faire 
hommage pur le roiaulm d' Engleterre et la terre 
d'Irland, et qe per cauſe du dit homage ql lui 
deyeroit pair cheſcun an perpetuelment mill marcs 
eſt en volunte de faire proces devers le Roi et ſon 
roiaulm pur le dit ſervice, en ceux recoverer ; de- 
qoi le Roi pria as ditz Prelatz, Ducs, Countes et 
Barouns lour avys et bon conſeil, et ce qil en ferroit, 
en cas qe le Pape verroit proceder devers lui ou 
ſon dit roiaulm per celle cauſe ; Et les ditz Prelatz 
requeroient au Roi qils ſe purrotent ſurce par eux 
ſoul aviſer et repondre lendemayn; qeux Prelatz 
le dit lendemayn ade primes per eux meſmes, et 
puis les autres Ducks, Countes, Barouns et Grantz 
reſpondirent et diſoient qe le dit Roi Johan ne uul 
autre purra mettre lui ne fon roiaulme ne ſon poe- 
ple en tiele ſubgection ſaunz aſſent et accorde de 
eux; et les communes ſurce demandez et aviſez, 
reſponderent en meſme la manere; ſur qoi feuſt 
ordine et aſſentu per commune aſſent en manere 
qenſuit. | 

* En ce preſent parliament tenu a Weſtminſtre 
Lundy prechein apres la invention de la Seinte 
Croice Van du regne le Roi Edward Qarantiſme, 
tant ſur leſtat de Seinte Eſgliſe come des droitz de 
ſon roiaulme et de ſa corone meintenir entre autres 
choſes eſtojent monſtrez, coment ad eſte parlee et 
dit qe la Pape per force d'un fait qele il dit qe le 
Roi Johan jadys Roi d'Engleterre feſoit au Pape 
au perpetuitee de lui faire homage pur le roiaulme 
d'Engleterre et la terre d'Irland, et per cauſe du 
dit homage de lui rendre un annuel cens adeſte en 
yolunte de faire proces devers le Roi pur les dits 
ſervices et cens recoverir ; laquele chole monſtrez 
as Prelatz, Ducs, Countes, Barouns et la com- 
mune pur ent aver lour avys et bon conſeil, et de- 


N. g. 
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mande de eux ce qe le Roi en ferra en cas qe le 
Pape vorroit 10 8 ou rien attempter devers lui 
ou ſon roiaulme per celle cauſe queux Prelatz, 
Ducs, Countes, Barouns et communes, eu ſurce 
plein deliberation reſpondirent et diſoient d'un ac- 
corde, qe le dit Roi Johan ne nul autre purra 
mettre ſui ne ſon roiaulme, ne ſen people en tiele 
ſubjection ſauntz aſſent de eux, et come piert per 
pluſours evidences, qe ſi ce feuſt fait, ceo feuſt 
fait ſaunz lour aſſent ot encontre ſon ſeremont en 
ſa coronation; et autre ceoles Ducs, Countes, Ba- 
rouns, Grantz et communes, accorderent et grante- 
rent, qe en cas qe le Pape ſe efforceroit ou rien 
attempleroit per proces, ou en autre manere de fait 
de conſtreindre le Roi ou ſes ſubgits, de prefaire ce 
qeſt dit qil yoet clamer celle partie qils reſiſteront 
et contreeſteront ove toute lour peuſſance. 


4 Quel lendemayn Lerceveqe de C n 
A et tous les autres Prelatz, Ducs, Countes, 
et Barones, en meſme la chaumbre eſteantz le dit 
Erceveſqe monſtra a eux coment ſur le claime et 
droit qe le Roi ad en la terre d'Eſcoce pluſours 
tretees avoient eſte tenuz ove le conſeil noſtre dit 
Seigneur le Roi et le conſeil David de Brus d'Eſ- 
coce et diverſe et ſoviers ofrez et demandes damb 
partz monſtrez et parlez et ore au darrein tretee per 
le conſeil le dit Davyd a Trenche reſpondu, qe ſauue 
au dit Davyd et 25 heires lentiertee du roiaulme 
d Eſcoce et es nulle ſubjection au Roi d' Eng- 
| ->rre ou aſcune choſe faire au Roi d'Engleterre ou 
3 heires qe poait ſover ou eſtre dit ſervage ou 
ge perpetual, ils ſe accorderaint ſur tiel point 
de bone pees ſi le conſeil le Roz d'Engleterre 
era ou vorra monſtrer; qele choſe iſſint mon- 
toit demande as Prelatz, Ducs, Countes, 


4 Not. Parl. 42 Edw. Jo N, 7 
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Barouns, et autres Grantz ſils ſavoient trover ou 
monſtrer aſcune voie de trete de pees ſauvant au 
Roi ſon droit et clayme et ſauve au dit David et ſes 
heires les choſes per lui ſauvez, come deſſus eſt dit; 
qeux Prelatz, Ducs, Countes, Barouns, et Grantz 
cheſcun per ſoi ſur ce examine accordaument re- 
ſpondirent, qe ſauvez au dit David et ſes heires les 

intz ſuſnomez, ils ne ſouvoient veer ne monſtrez 
nulle voie de tretee de pees qe ce ne cherroit over-, 
tement en deſheretiſon du Roi de ſes heires & de 
fa corone, & de eux auxint qe eſtoient jurres a la 
corone a quele choſe, ils ne ſe aſſenteroient pur riens 
& iſſint departirent cel jour. 


* Leveſqe de Wynceſtre chanceller monſtra 
les cauſes du ſomons de parlement en manere qen- 
ſuyt. Sires, le Roi en touz les groſſes buſoignes 
e toucherent lui ou ſon roĩaulme de tout temps ad 
ait & overi per le conſeil & ſes 
Grantz & communes de fon roiaulme, qeux il ad 
trouve en toutes ſes affaires bons & loialx dont il 
les merci de grant cuer & volunte & neſt pas 
diſconuz a eux touz 

noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi avant ces heures ſur le 
clayme & droit qeux noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi ad 
en le roiaulme de Fraunce per lavys & conſeil de 

ſes Grantx & communes priſt une pees 
adverſair de Fraunce ſur certeines conditions, 
ceſtaſſaver qe le dit adverſair ferroit liverer au Roi 
certeines terres palis per de la meer & auxint lui 
paieroit certeines ‚ a 
certein temps limite en meſme la pees, & oveſqe ce 
{on dit averſair ſerroit deſporter de ſa part de uſer 
reſort en toutes les terres & pays de Gaſcoigne & 
toutes | terres & pays 
qe le Rot tenoit & avoit per dela la meer; & noſtre 
* Rot. Parl. 43 Edw. 3. n. 1. 
RR F 4 Seigneur 
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Seigneur le Roi de ſa part ferroit deſporte de ſoi 
nomer Roi de Fraunce per meſme le temps, & co- 
ment qe le dit 
adverſair ad faille de tout de faire liveree des dites 
terres & pays iſſint acorde per la pees & de ſor 
paiement auxint nient meyns le dit adverſair ad 

| al del Counte Dermynack le Sire de 
la Brett & autres qe ſont gentz, liges a noſtre dit 
Seigneur le Roi en Gaſcoigne, & per virtue de 
ceux appealx ad fait le 
Prince de Gaſcoigne dapparer devant lui a Paris le 
primer jour de May darrein paſſe de reſpoundre a 
lour appealx contre la fourme de la pees & autre 
ad maunde grant nombre de gentz darmes & autres 
qi chivacent de guerre, en les terres noſtre dit Seig- 
neur le Roi de Gaſcoigne. 

+ Et illoqes ont pris afforce villes chaſteux for- 
treſſes & autres lieux & les teignent, & les lieges 
gentz noſtre Seigneur le Roi illoeqes pris aſcuns 
tue & les autres mys en priſone ou a grief raun- 
ceon; & plus outre ore tard manda un grant 
nombre des gentz en les demeynes terres le Roi de 
Pountieu qont pris afforce ſes villes chaſteux & 
fortreſſes; et per cauſes des attemptats iſſint faitz 
per le dit adverſair en la dite principalte contre la 
fourme de la pees, le Prince manda a noſtre Seig- 
neur le Roi ſes ſalempnes meſſages de les monſtrer 
a lui pleinement, et outre les dits attemptats mon: 
ſtrerent a noſtre Seigneur le Roi coment le Prince 
avoit pris devers lui les plus ſages de la dite prin- 
cipalte & trete oveſqe eux ſi per les cauſes des 
attemptats ſi overtement faits contre la fourme de 
la pees le Roi poait de droit & reſon reprendrę & 
uſer le nom de Roi de Fraunce. 

Qeux diſoient & affermerent qe le Roi le poait 
faire de droit & de bone foi; et ſur ce point Ler- 
ceveſqe de Canterbirs & les autres Prelatz fuerent 


{ Ibidem, N. 3. 
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chargez per le Roi de parler & treter & monſtrer 
au Roi lour avys & conſeil, &c. | 

Et le Meſkerdy ſuant Lerceveſqe & Prelatz 
eu ſur la charge qe lour feuſt done devant mature 


deliberation, dune accorde reſpondirent & diſoient, 
ge noſtre dit Seigneur le Rot per les cauſes ſuſdites 
poait reprendre & uſer le nom du Roi de Fraunce 
de droit & bone conſcience, & a ce accorderent les 
Pucs, Countes, Barouns, & autres Grantz & com- 
munes en plein parlement qe le nom de Roi de 


Fraunce le Roi repriſt. Et le xi jour de Juyn le 
grant ſeal le Roy qel il uſa a devant mis en garde, & 


un autre ſeal emprente du nom de Fraunce repris 
& fuerent chartres patentes & briefs enſealea & 
touz les autres ſealx en les autres places le Roi, en 


meſme le manere changez le dit jour. 


1 Leveſqe de Wynceſtre chanceller monſtra 
* eux la cauſe de parlement come enſuyt. 


Sirez, 
vous ſavez bien coment au darrein parlement le 


Roi de voſtre aſſent reprit le nom de Roi de 


Fraunce a cauſe qe ſon adverſair avoit enfreint la 
autrefoitz affęrme entre eux & uſa le reſort 


gele, per la dite pees, deveroit demurer & aper- 
| tenir au Roi, & per celle cauſe & autres ad fait 


Grantz cuſtages & mandez aſcuns des Grantz & 
autres outre meer a grant nombre pur ſon droit 
avoir & conqere & ore le Roi ad certeines novelles 
per ſes amys & alliez qe ſon dit adverſair ſe fait 
plus fort qil nad fait devant, & ad ordeine un ſi 
grant nombre de gentz qe lui ſemble doit ſuffire 
de hoſter le Roi ceſt hors de ſa poſſeſſion de toutes 
lis terres & pays qeux qil ad touz partz dela la 
meer ſi bien en Gaſcoigne come a Caleys Guynes 
Pountieu, & autres ſes chaſteux & lieux illoqes & 
oveſqe ce ad preſt tantz de Galeys, Flimes, Lynes, 


Ibidem, n. 8. + Rot. Parl. 45 Edw. 3. n. 1. 
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& autres Niefs de tour qe lui ſemble doient ſuffire 
a deſtruire toute la navie d*Engleterre, -& auxint fe 
afforce & bie denvoier un grant poair des gentz 
d'armes & autres en ceſte terre pur la deſtruire & 
conqete a ſon poir; perqoi le Roi reqiert & charge 
les Grantz & communes cy aſſemblez qe ils ſe 
voillent ſur les pointz ſuſdits aviſer & lui conſeiller 
coment ſon roiaulme poeſſe eſtre ſauvement garde & 
la navie ſauve & meintene contre la malice des 
dits enemys & pur la ſauve garde des terres le Roi 
per de la, & pur maintenir la guerre es dites partes, 
& la conqueſte dycelles. 


Et la tierce eſtoit dordeiner pur la mein. 
tenance de la guerre qe le Roi fait et encores con- 
veient de faire entour la proſecution de ſa qerele de 
Fraunce et aillours ; et coment et per qele manere 
ce purra eſtre fait au meillour profit pluis haſtive 
exploit & greindre honour du Roi & del roiaulm, 
affermant expreſſement qe noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
ent ad tout dys fait per lours bons conſeilx confortz 
& eides peront il ad bien exploite, loiez y ſoit 
Dieux tanqe en cea & tout dys bye de faire eide 
les bons eides conſeilx & confortx qe les Prelatz 
Seigneurs & communes avoient fait au Roi cea en 
ariere le Roti lour merciaſt entierement, & y ſe loiaſt 
grantement de eux lour reqerent de bone continu- 
aunce de ci en avant; et pere tant lour priaſt 
meſme le chanceller de per le Roi qils fe ent aviſe- 


rent diligeamment, &c. 


+7] TEM fait a remembrer qe un petit roule 
contenante xiv articles faitz ſur certeins co- 
venances taillez & perlez per entre noſtre Seigneur 


* Rot. Parl. 50 Edw. 3. n. 2. + Rot. Parl. 1 Rich. 2. n. 34. 
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le Roi et ſon tres chere frere Johan Duc de Bre- 


taigne touchant les Chaſtelx & Seigneure de Breſt 
en Bretaigne, eſtoit leu en parlement devant les 
Seigneures, & les Seigneures ſaccorderent bien a 
toutez choſes y compriſes excepte tant ſoulement 


qe y fuſt dit qe lon verroit aviſer del xi eme 


article touchant les alliances, &c. et qe bon fuſt qe 
celles alliances feuſſent veues & examinees devant 
le grand conſeil a bone deliberation, &c. 


NV ores eſt il einſi qe fi homme regarde diſcre- 

tement toutes partes, ceſt roiaulm neſtoit 
unques en greindre peril qore eſt dedinz le roiaulme 
meſme come dehors ſi come apereſſante choſe eſt 
a touz qe reſon ont, & diſcretion, en tant, que ſi 
Dieux ny mette ſa main de grace, & les inhabi- 
tantz ſe peinent pur lour defendre, ceſte roiaulme 
eſt ſur le poinct deſtre conqis (qe Dieux ne veullie) 
& mys en ſubjection de ſes ennemys, & partant la 


langue & nation Engleys eſtre outrement deſtruit, 


iſſint qe maintenant autrement n'eſt mye qe eſlire 
un de deux, de nous rendre ou nous defendre. Et 
CPautre part, * combien qe ſemble clerement qe a 
le terme deinz qiel cel meſcheif deuſt a venir, 
toutes voies encore Dieux nous adovert deux nobles 
chemins per qeles deraiſon & per ſa grace homme 
eſchapera touz les dits perils & avendra a grant 
honour : L'une chemin eſt de ceux de Flandre quex 
fe vorront ofrer a la ſervice noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
& a tout bone alliance avoir ove luy & ſon roiaulme, 
a ce qeſt dit, & celle chemin ſi eſt moelt noble & 
large de grever les ennemys, puis qe grant pitie ne 
furent ſi home euſt deqoi derinir cel chemin overt 


& meintenir les dits Flamentz en contre lours enne- 


* Thid. n. 11. 
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mies & les nos, ſi'l alliance ſe preigne, qe Dieux 
grante; L' autre chemin eſt en Portugal; qar de 
certein il na mye place en monde ſi ſemblable de 
faire fin & venir a bone & brief purpos de les 
guerres come cel place neſt de preſent qar fi Mon. 
ſieur d'Eſpaigne + y voiſe ore oveſqe un ſuffiſant 
poair & y veigne en ſalvetee a leide noſtre Seigneur 
& illoeqes ove les Seigneurs & poair qe y Hoe a 
devant veigne es champes il ſerra Roi d'Eſpaigne 
ou avera la bataille deinz un demy an prechein 
apres la venue illo eqes; Et ſi Dieux lui doigne 
proſperitee illoqes le remanent de nos guerrez toſt 
ſerra mys au fyn; & par tant Veſperance daver 
bon & haſtive fyn de noz guerrez per cell autre 
chemyn, nous deveroit de reſon premier de mettre 
travail, dillegences, & couſtages en tiel guiſe qe 
per tant ſi Dieux pleſt en apres home fuiſt mys 
a repos & quiete pur tous jours. Et ſur le profre 
45 Monſieur le Duc ad fait daver II mil. homes 

armes & II mil. archers, & gages & rewardes pur 
eux pur demy an tant ſoulement qe les gages & 
rewardes pur le dit demy an amontent a XLIII mill. 
liveres, pur la qele ſome il. ſe profre de lier al Roi 
noſtre Seigneur & a ſon roĩaulme de faire repaiement 
ou en monoie ou en ſervice al election de noſtre dit 
Seigneur le Roi deinz trois ans precheins enſuantz 
apres le departir du dit Duc hors du roiaulme, fi 
einſi ſoit qe Dieux lui doigne la vie {i longuement 
& il ſoit frank en le moien temps de ſon corps hors 
de priſone et qil viegne en ſalvetee avec ſon hoſt a 
terre doutre la meer; ſemble pur voiez de chaſcun 
home ſe doit prendre ore moelt pris daider a ceſt 
foitz en reſcuz del roialme, & de lui meſme, Et 
pur tant en brief paroles noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
vous prie entierement & cheſcun vrai liege & bien 
veulliant au roialme deuſt avancer la buſoigne per 


+ Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. h. 12. 
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les cauſes des ſuis dites en tiel manere qe vous 
vous vorrez ceſtaſſaver bien adviſer ſur ceſt matiere 
& ent comuner profundement & diligeament entre 
vous & cheſcun de ſa part & eſpecialement ſur le 

inct coment en la pluis aiſee manere, + a meindre 
grief & nuiſance du people len purra venir a la ſome 
de monoie dont home purra mettre les deux purpos 
& viages de Eſpagne & Flandrez a bon fyn ou a 
meinz lun dycelle, ceſtaſſaver celle d' Eſpagne aiant 
nientmains reward covenable vers Flandrez ſi lac- 
corde fi preigne & fi einſi ſoit fait, & qe home y 
vorra ore mettre ſa paine neſt pas a douter qe Dieux 


ne nous mettra en bon plit devant les deux ans 


deſſuiſdits finiz. - Et ſi doit home le pluis aver bone 
volantee ore de bien faire qe unqs devant per cauſe 
de les deux croiſeryes que noſtre ſeint Piere le Pape 
ad fait grantez & envoiez ore devers le roialme 
d Engleterre, lun a Monſieur Deſpaigne fait en 
eſpecial encontre ſon adverſaire d' Eſpaigne & lautre 
croiſerye general fait a VEveſqe de Norwiz en 
contre lanti-Pape & touz ſes adherdantz complices 
fautores & maintenours en qel conqes parties il les 
purra trover, a qeux viages home avera un tiele 
remiſſion & pardon en toutes choſes come auroit 
en viage fait en la terre ſeinte. Et purce Seignours 
& Sirez pur Dieux tendrement vorrez vous adviſer 


& —_ del ſalvation de ceſt roialme & vous 


meſmes au fyn de Pen purra veoir qe les doutes & 
leſperances devant dites quelles vous font ore mon- 
ſtrez noun pas de cauſe fine einz de droite veritee 
qe eſt conu a vous toutz vous purront exciter de 
bien faire, qe Dieux grant pur ſes mercies. 

I Item, Fait a renembrer, e qentendu per la dite 
commune lour dite charge, ils ſe departirent 
dilloqes, vers lours place en PAbbeye de Wett- 


+ Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. n. 13. T Ibid. n. 14. 
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minſtre pur entre communer & treter pluis avarf 
de lour charge avant dit. Mes devant qils eng 
firent reinz en effect pur tant qe lour dite chargſ 
touchaſt moelt haute et chargeante matire a ce of 
lour ſembloit, ils farent reqere as . de par : 
lement daver aſfſignez a eux en eſpecial certcing 
Prelatz & autres Seignours del rojaulme dont le Seigr 
noms ſenſuent pur communer oveſqe eux de lei ſome 
charges deſſuis dits; ceſtaſſaver Leveſqe de Wyn. entou 
ceſtre Leveſqe de Norwiz & Leveſqe de Exceſte ou er 
le Duc de Lancaſtre les Countes d'Arundel de repai 
Stafford & de Salisbers le Sieur de Nevil Monſiewſ ſi eir 
Guy de Bryan Monſieur Richard Leſcroop; aff vie, 
celle requeſte lour eſtoit grantez. de p 

+ Item les Seignours & communes du roiaulmeſ 
d'Engleterre aſſemblez en ceſt parlement appet. 
ceivantz ſi bien per les encheſons allegez en lf 

rononciation des cauſes de la ſomons de ceſt par- 
. come autrement per diligence examination 


rageouſe multitude des enemys du Roi noſtre 
Seignour & de ſon rotalme avante dite, cheſcunf 
parte de meſme le roĩalme, ſi bien per terre come 
per meer & lour grantz afforcementz de guerre & 
creſcent de jour en autre pluis & pluis & dantreſ 
parte les grantz deſpences qe neceſſairment lon faut 
mettre ſur le defens & ſalvation de meſme le roialme 
en reſiſtence de tantz des enemys, ove leide noſtr: 
Seignour, meſmes les Seignours & les communes 
de lour liberale voluntee combien qe fe ſoit ore 
moelt grievous charge pur eux aporter, totes choſes 
conſiderez grantent a noſtre Seigneur le Roi fi bien 
pur eux en ceſt parlement ores preſent, come pui 
toute le commonaltee d' Engleterre une quint- 
zeime, &c. 


+ Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. n. 15. 
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Item ſur le profre qe a diverſes foitz a eſte fait 


Jes Parlement per Monſieur Deſpaigne Duc de Lan- 
caſtre & ore per le dit Duc rehercez en ce parle- 
ment devant les Pyelatz & Seignours; ceſtaſſaver 
daler en Eſpaigne oveſqe deux milles homes darmes 


ind & a tantz des archers as gaiges le Roi noſtre 


it ore 
choſcs 
1 bien 
E pur 
quint- 


Item 


Seigneur pur demy an & . dubble reward, dont la 


ſome totale oultre lour eſkeppxſon amontereit bien 
entour xliii. mill. livres deſterling de la qele ſome, 
ou en mondie ou en ſervice le dit Duc vorroit faire 
repaiement deinz trois ans precheins apres ſon alee 
ſi einſi feuſt ge Dieux lui donaſt ſi longement la 
vie, & feuſt ſi longement a large de ſon corps hors 


de priſone & arrivaſt a ſalvetee de lui & de ſes 
gentz de per dela. Et en oultre ſur ceſte profre 


demande & qeſtion fait as Prelatz, Countes, Ba- 
rouns, & Banneretz eſteantz en ce parlement fi 
bien en general come ſeveralement ceſtaſſaver ſi lour 
ſemblaſt celle viage ore affaire en Eſpaigne. per le 


dit Duc, avec le nombre des gentz avant dits feuſt 
profitable pur noſtre Seignour le Roi & ſon roialme 


d' Engleterre ou Nemmie? Meſmes les Prelatz, 
Countes, Barouns, & Bacheliers reſpondirent qe ſi 


pleſt a noſtre Seignour le Roi lour ſemblaſt tout a 
certain qe aiant regard al ſocours & reſcous des 


nobles Seignours & autres gentz Engleys qores ſont 
en celles marches come autrement, a ce qe home 


penſe al eide noſtre Seignour de mettre celle guerre 
a haſtive & bonfyn, & per conſequence les plus toſt 
& le pluis aiſement les autres, qe celle viage d'Eſ- 
paigne fi feuſt profitable & honourable au Roi & a 
lon roialme avant dit per manere come le dit profre 
purporte. Purveux toutes voies qe le dit Duc y 
voiſe aſſez fort des gentz & dautres apperaillementz 


| de guerre: Qar Jour ſemble ge le nombre des 


gentz demande fi eſt afſez petit pur faire guerre a fi 
torte roialme. 8 


* Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. n. 23. od 4 5.4 
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80 
N * vous ſavez coment au derrein parlement 
noſtre dit Seignour le Roi avoit pris purpo! 


daler ove leide de Dieux en ſa perſone as parties def 


France pur le recoverer de ſons droit heritage; pe: 
ront la commune de ſon roialme per ſoi lui ad 
grantez une xv. & la clergie per fot une x. a lever a 
termes limites en defence du roialme & eidea noſtte 
Seignour le Roi deſſuiſdit. Et doivez entendre qe 
maintenant apres le dit parlement finis, fi viendrent 
tieles novelles de per de la qe furent moelt grante: 
ment deſpleaſantes au Roi noſtre Seignour deſſuiſdit, 
de ce qe la adverſaire de France ove ſon oft roial 
avoit eſte armez en la contee & terre de Flandrez 
qi furent noz bien veulliants & amys & y avoit en 
battaille dareſt & deſconfit noz dits amys & conqis 
le pays entier en ſa main propre horſpris la ville de 
Gaunt qi ſe tient encores. Perqoi tantoſt le Roi 
noſtre Seigneur, ceſte novelle oiez fiſt ſomoner un 
grant conſeil cy a Weſtminſter, toſt apres la Epi. 
phanie darrein paſſez, en qel conſeil fi eſtoit grant 
partie de Seignours du roialme eſperituelx & tem- 
relx & grant nombre des pluis ſuffiſantz batche- 
ters du roialme a celle novelle illoeqes decloree ove 
la bone volontee qe la dite ville de Gaunt porte 
tout dys en loyaltee a noſtre dit Seignour le Roi & 
a {on roialme eſtoit finalement pur pluſours reſom 
ladvys de touz qe pur le reſcous de Gaunt & reco- 
verer du pays de Flandres qe noſtre dit Seignour le 
Roi paſſaſt en ſa perſone ove ſon hoſt Rolal fi ce 
il poiaſt faire ſon honoure falvez ; qar il feuſt dit 
& apperiſſant choſe eſt qe cheſcune lotal liege home 
du Roi vorroit pluiſt toſt & de pluiſt ardant deſire 
travailler en la preſence de ſon Seignour liege qe ad 
le droit & verroi title a la corone de France qe ove 
nule autre perſone du monde & as meindres cou- 
ſtages mes e qe la buſoigne eſtoit, & eſt (1 
chargeant fi bien touchant le governaill du roialme 


* Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. p. 2. n. 3. 
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en abſence du dit noſtre Seignour ſil y paſſaſt, come 
autrement, ſur ſon dit aler, qe home ne voloit ne 
noſaſt pur perils aperiſantz finalement affentir a lun 
ne a lautre ſanz parlement. Et pur ce le Roi noftre 
Seigneur Vous Charge & prie moelt entierement 
ge vous veulliez diligeament aviſer, vous; les 
Seignours ceſtaſſaver per vous meſmes, & vous 
la commune per vous meſmes de cefte matire &. 
pu eſpecial ſi vous ſembla qe noſtre Seignour le 


oi devra & purra en ſa perſone paſſer come dit. 


| eſt ou Nemmie, & ſi vous ſemblera qe falvez ſou 


honour il ne purra paſſer, adonqes vorrez vous 
adviſer diligeament qele armee ou viage ſerra & 
purra eſtre fait & per qi & en qel manere ? Eiaur 
regard a& couſtages affaires & al haſt qe le viage 
demande pur le reſcous de Gaunt & anxint eiant 
regard a la quantitee de monoie grantez & vous 
advys ent priſes les vorres en haſte monitrer avant 
a noſtre Seignour le Roi & a fon conſcil. Qar 
noſtre Seignour le Roi eſt preſt & appereillez de 
faire & perfourmer en ce qas qanqe vous lui vorrez 
conſeiller pur le mieultz. 

Et fur ce qant la dite commune ſavoicnt bien 
adviſez deux jours ou trois ſur lour dit charge ils 
prierent a noſtre Seignour le Roi qe pur tant qe 
lour dit charge a eux donnez touchaſt hautement 
& ſi pris leſtat de lour Seignour liege lour pleuit a 
eux granter certeins Prelatz, Countes, & Barcuns, 
de Totalme per eux a ce a nomiers pur entre com- 
muner ove eux de lour dit charge iſſint qe per lour 
bon conſeil & entre comunement ils purroient le 
pluis toſt venir a bone concluſion & certein purpos 
de lour charge avant dite & firent illoeqes les dites 
communes a ce nomer Lerceveſqe de Canterbris, 
les Eveſqes de Ely & de Hereford & les Countes 
de Cantebrigge, Stafford & Northumberland, Ie 


* Tbid. n. 9. 
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Sieur de Nevil, le Sire Fitzwater, le Sire de Cob- la d 


ham. Et ceux meſmes, Prelatz, Countes, & Sieures qe I 
— la commune iſſint nomez, noſtre Seigneur le . 
oi lour grantaſt pur lentre communement avant ul £ 


dit. Combien qe feuſt, eſt, & doit eſtre de droit & o 
en election de noſtre dit Seignour le Roi daſſigner deſſi 


a ce les dits Prelatz & Seignours iſſint nomez ou fort 
autres a fa propre denomination. & e 
+ Item, qant meſme la commune ſavoient longe- ſoit 
ment deliberez, & entre communes ove les Prelatz ent 
& Seignours deſſuis dits de lour charge avant dite, com 


Ils vindrent en parlement en preſence de noſtre 
Seignour le Roi & des Siegnours de parlement & trob 
illoeqes Monſieur James de Pickering Chivaler | meſr 


qavoit les paroles pur la commune diſt en feaſant autre 
fa proteſtation, qe fi il deiſt riens per ignorance prec 
ou autrement de per la commune qe ne feuſt per ſoien 
eux devant accordez qe celle defaute purroit eſtre «OE! 
amendez par la commune avant dite leqele il diſt, | a dc 


fuſt de ſi bone voluntee envers lours Seignour entre 
liege come nulle commune mieulx purroit eſtre, & & pl 
outre y diſt qe combien qe ceſte lour charge de la Per 1 
paſſage noſtre Seignour le Roi, ne Vordinance de ſi for 
fon viage ou de nul autre grant viage affaire, ſoleit, nulle 
ne doit appertenir a la commune, eins au Roi preju 
meſmes & as Seignours du roialme come lour ſils r 
ſemble, toutes voies, depuis qe en eſpecial ils ent de v 
ſont chargez deper le Roi noſtre Seignour lour } Unc! 
ſemble qe fi ce purroit gtre fait bonement & feuſt mane 
preſt en maine, de qoi' fe purroit eſtre fait en la com 
perſone du Roi qi ad la verroi droit a la corone ne m 
de France, ſerroiet tie} viage mieutx emploiez qe brigg 
en nulle autre perſon del monde. Mes depuis qe deſpc 
ce ne purra eſtre perfourmez come ad eſte declare: conq 
per entre euz pur moeltz des bones reſons, lour Dieu 
advys eſt qe aiant confideration a la qantitee de un n 
monoie qeſt grantez a noſtre Seignour le Roi pur lavys 

+ Ibid. n. 9. 54 , 
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la defens du roialme & as Grantz & Nobles profres 
qe Leveſqe de Norwiz fait a noſtre Seignour le Roi 
my ſervir Dieux & Seinte Eſgliſe, en la croiſerie a 
ui grantee per noſtre Seinte Pierre le Pape Urban, 
& oveſqe ce, pur ſervir a noſtre Seignour le Roi 
deſſuiſdit en ſa guerre de Fraunce & reſcous & con- 
fort de Gaunt, qe meſme le profre ſerroit bonement 
& effectualement acceptez per le qiel profre ſi ce 
ſoit perfourmiz ſemble qe moelt grant bien & profit 


ent doit avenir ſi bien a noſtre Seignour le Roi, 


come a ſon roialme avant dit. 

* Et oultre y diſt le dit James qe entenduz le 
troboil qe eſt encores toutes partes deinz le roialme 
meſme & le novelles qelles viegnent de jour en 
autre de la marche d'Efſcoce & per eſpecial coment 
precheinement ſi accord ou pluis longe trieve ne 
ſoient faites per entre les roialmes d'Engleterre & 
d' Eſcoce a ceſt feſt de la nativete Seinte Johan eſt 
a douter grantment qe la guerre ſera overte per 
entre les dits roialmes qe ſerroit le pluis perileuſe 
& pluis nuſante guerre que nous purrions aver & 
per tant qe comune fame eſt qe les Eſcotz ſont ore 
ſi ſortz & orgoilouſes qils naſſenteront ligierement a 
nulle pees ne trieve i ce ne ſoit bien damageuſe & 
prejudiciel au Roi noſtre Seignour & a ſon roialme 
ſils ne ſotent a ce chaſes pluis per doute & fource 
de vous noſtre Seigneur lige & de vos honourez 
Uncles & autres Seignours du roialme qe en autre 
manere per beles tretees & Parlances ſemble a la 
commune avant dite qe vous noſtre Seignour liege 
ne nul de vos trois Uncles de Lancaſtre de Cante- 
brigge & de Buckingham purra qant a preſent eſtre 
deſportez hors de voſtre roialme ne ne purra per qel- 
conqe voie tanqe vous noſtre Seignour lige aiez ſi 
Dieux pleſt mys voſtre roialme & la dite marche en 
un manere ou en autre repoſe & quiete. Et ce ett 
lavys de voſtre commun: d' Engleterre ſur lour dite 


* Ibid. n. 10. 
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charge a eux donee per veſtre Roial Mageſtee. Mes 
ils nel diont mye ce dit le dit Monſieur James per 
voie de conſeil ent donez a vous einz feulement 
vous ent monſtrent Jour plein avys fur lour dite 
charge. Aqoi feuſt dit de per le Roi illoeqes tan- 
toſt qe home ne purroit ligierement mettre grante 
differeuce en celle partie ceſtaſſaver entre les dits 
parolles conſeil & avys. 

+ Item, qant le profre del dit Eveſqe fait devant 
le Rot noſtre Seignour & les Seignours de roialme 
en parlement ſur le commencement dicelle parle- 
ment feuſt tiele ceſtaſſaver qe ſi noſtre dit Seignour 
le Roi lu vouſiſt granter les xv. & diſme entiers 
ores derrein grantez a noſtre Seignour le Roi per 
les liges gentz & per le clergie & oveſqe ce les vi d. 
au lib. & us. au tonell de vin nadgaires grantez 
pur la ſalve garde de la meer, il ſe ferra fort daver 
ei roialme de France precheinement en temps & 
ſeiſon covenables iii m. homes darmes & 11 m. ar- 
chers bien montez & arraiez dont d'homes, d' armes, 
& d'archers, ſerontu la meer preſts pur paſſer en 
reſcous & confort de Gaunt deinz le xx jours pre- 
chein apres ql ſerra paiez de la primer paiment. 
Et oveſqe ce il paiera les couſtages de leſkippeſon 
de ſon dit oſt & ent ſuſtendera tous autres charges 
neceſſaires, iſſint qe le Roi noſtre Seignour ne ſerra 
chargez de pluis paier al dit Eveſqe qe deſſuis neſt 
dit forſqe de lui ottroĩer commiſſions & lettres ne- 
ceſſaires & qe les officers du Roi ſoient attendantz 


au dit Eveſqe en celle partie. Et ſanz ce encores 
le dit Eveſqe, ſil purra aver lattendance de Weſt 


Admiral trovera ſur la meer purla ſalve garde 
dicell per entre cy & le Seinte Michel prechein ve- 
nant, x groſſes Niefs & x bones Barges armez en 
les qeux ſanz les mariners neceſſaires il trovera au 
meins D combattants pur le dit terme. 


+ Rot. Ibid. n. 11. | 
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TEM la comune prierent a noſtre Seignour 

le Roi qul vouſiſt doner aſcout & audience al 
| Seignour del Spurra qi novellment ſeſtoit venuz del 
| roialme d'Eſpagne leqel Seigneur dit & il ſe ſace 
fort al eide noſtre Seignour qe ſi vous noſtre lige 
vorrez a ce encliner de voſtre grace qil vous mon- 
ſtreara diverſes bones & honourable voies pur leſ- 
qeles vous purrez bien & honourablement venir a 
la pees la qele pees ſt vous noſtre Scignour lige 
purrez aver voſtre honour ſalvez per Dieux le 
vorrez reſcever & prendre per grant profit de vous 
& de tout voſtre roialme & qiete de vos ſubgitz. 
A qoi fuſt reſponduz de per le Roi de ſon com- 
mandement qe le Roi ſadviſeroit oveſqe les Seig- 
nours de ion roialme, & fur ce per lour azys ent 
4 ferroit ce qc lui ſembloroit affaire en le cas, fon 
y honour ſalvez. 
8 


- 1 


1 * 


„ r 


N t Seignours & Sires la principale & primere 
1 cauſe purqoi noſtre dit Scignour le Roi ad fait 

* fomondre fon preſent parlement qe touche le roialme 
d' Eſcoce cy eſt expreſſee & contenue en les briets 
a vous faites de meſme la ſomonce laqcic eſt tiele 
T noſtre Seignour le Roi appercevant coment les 
grantz trieves jadys priſez per entre les roialmes 
d'Engleterre & d' Eſcoce ſi dovient per la forme 
dycelles fyner & failler a ceſt prechein feſte de la 
purification noſtre dame prechein venant & purtant 
qe home ny feuſt diſgarnez en celle partie al dit fyn 
des trieves pleuſt a noſtre dit Seignour le Roi den- 
voter a la marche d' Eſcoce lui puiſſant & noble 
Seignour ſon treſchier Uncle d'Eipaigne Duc de 
Lancaſtre ez preſent oveſqe autres Seignours & 
Sages de conſcil le Roi pur aſſaier & taiter ſi lon 
purroit honourablement avoir le paix oveſqe les 
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Eſcotes ou autrement prorogarion dicelles trieves 
pur un temps notables, & fi feurent ils en dite 
marche d'Eſcoce & ent avoient parlance & tretee 
oves meſme les Eſcotes & finalement ent on reportez 
a noſtre dit Seignour le Roi relation & lettres del 
adverſary d'Eſcoce contenantes qil envoiereit ſuffi- 
ſantes perſones de ſon rotalme ove poiar & aucto- 
ritee ſuffiſant de per lui a Londres pur y treter de 
meſme la matire. Et celle report fait a noſtre dit 
Seignour le Roi, purce qe voirs eſt qe pluſours de 
vous eſtez enheritez des pluſors terres & Signories 
deinz le roialme d' Engleterre appertenantz a les 
Eſcotes dancientee & auxint aient en chalenge plu- 
ſours terrez & tenements deinz les roialmes d' Eſcoce 
dont les Eſcots font auxint de preſent enheritez & 
fi paix ſe ferroit per entre les roialmes avendront 
enſi per cas qe pluſours tranſlations des droitz a 
ycelles terres & Seignouries dambez partz ſerroient 
faits ou yer cas meſmes les droitz ſerroĩent ſurrenduz 
de cea & dela & purcelle cauſe & autres matires 
pluſours incidentes qe ne viegnent ore a memoire 
mes per eſpecial pur tant qe le roialme d'Eſcoce fi 
eſt tielment annexee dancientes a la corone d' En 

leterre, lui qiel temps bruit premer inhabitour 4 - 
celles roialme le roĩalme d"Eſcoce avant dit & le 
Roi dicelle pur le temps eſteant aient eſte continu- 
elment ſubjugatz & attendantz au Roi & al roialme 
d Engleterre ou en poſſeſſion ou en chalenge, ſem- 
bloit de veritee qe home ne poait ſur tiele haute 
& chargeante matire finalment treter ou accorder 
aillours qe en parlement, ou ſi paix ou trieves ne 
ſe y purroient prendre encores le remedie pur de- 
fendre faut eſtre purveu en parlement, & einſi ſi 
nule autre matire euſſez davoier parlement, ſi eſt 
ce qe jai dit une grant cauſe. + Une autre cauſe 
y ad purqoi le Roi Seignour ad fait ſomondre ceſt 
ſon parlement eſt tielle ſi einſi aveniſt qe paix ou 


+ Ibid. n. 4. 
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trieves ne ſe preignent point en Eſcoce, adonques 
la pluis perilleuſe guerre qe nous purrions avoir, ſi 
eſt tantolt ovter dont eſt moult grandement a doutre 

r toute faire per temps bon purvoyance encontre 
bs grant orgoill, fauxine & force, aiant conſide- 
ration coment ils purront cheſcun jour entrer noſtre 
roialme a terre ſeck ſans impediment de la meer ou 
de eave freſh, mes encores non pas ſoulement de 
faire purveyance encontre les dits Eſcotes einz dau- 
tres pattz envers trois des pluis grandes roialmes & 
pays de Chriſtianitce, ceſt a dire France Eſpaigne 
& ore de novelle accreue le pais de Flandrez ove 
toutz lour adherentz & alliez qe ſont come innu- 
merables mortelx enemys a ceſte petit roialme 
d' Engleterte qe Dieux ſalve toutz partz environez 
per terre & per meer envers qeux ſi Dicux de ſa 
grace ny mette remedy & home de ſa part ne face 
ceo qe en lui eſt de purveyance en reſiſtence de lour 
malice vray ſemblable eſt qe le greindre meſcheif 
eſt haſtivement a avenir, qe Dieux ne veulle, a ceſt- 
petit roialme qe unqes mes ny aveniſt. Et pur 
ceo qe meſcheit ſemble per les dites cauſes fidure 
& ſi proſcheine ſi eſt droit qe home ſe haſte le pluis 
toſt pur ordeiner de bone & effectuel remedie qeſt 
principalement apres la grace de Dicux davoir de 
qoy home purra venir a les diſpenſes qe len y faut 
mettre qe coment a fyn force venir de la commune, 
gar commune defens demande commune charge, 
voir eſt & certein qe trois de pluis riches Rois 
Chriſtiens ne purroient endurer les charges de 
tantes & ticles guerres ſans Veide de lour commune. 
Et pur tant len faut ordiner coment defendre & 
de qoy lui avera deſpenſes neceſſaires, & qant a 
defens faire & celle partie, ſalvez meillour advys, 
il doit apparoir a cheſcun ſage qe noſtre defens fi 
eſt d'aſſailler les enemys per dchors noſtre roialme; 
qar tielle aſſaut ſi ſemble, eſtre reſonable profitable 
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& honourable. Primerement fi eſt noftre affayr 
reſonable per encheſon qe nous ſomes actours, de- 
mandours & chalengours ou appellours & reſon 
voet qe le demandant & challengour affaille le de- 
fendour & noun pas e converſo ſecondement noſtre 
aſſaut eſt profitable, quar ſi nous attendiſmes lour 
aſſaut deinz noſtre roialme Paſſemblee & chivanchee 
de noſtre oft envers lour oft feroit a noſtre roialme 
Fun & Vautre oft eſteant en ycell a tant de damage 
come feroit loſt des enemys horſpris priſe de priſoner 
& arſure des villes & meſong fi come vous Meſſeig- 
nours & Sires avez meſmes veu eſtre fait es parties 
de per de la & mieltz eſt & pluis profitable qe 
noſtre hoſt ſoit ſuſtenuz per les vittailles & biens 
des enemys qe de nos biens propres. Tiercement 
il eſt pluis honourable d'aſſailler qe defendre qar 
coment les cowards n'aſſaillent mye & pur eſchuir 
les meſcheifs de lour aſſaut d'un part a la villenie 
qe nous aurions fi nous qi ſumes demandours & 
cChalengours come dit eſt pur defaute del purſuite 
de noſtre droit qe nous avons commencez devant 
ore feuſſons appellez maintenant ou tenuz d'autres 
nous veiſſins qe Dieux ne veulle pur cowards fi 
avant come nous purrons eſchuir Poccation purqoi 
tiel noun emporterions qar il nous faut faire un 
des deuz des choſes, ou de purſuir noſtre droit per 
forte main & aſſaut ou de leſſer honteuſement. Et 
Seignours & Sires toutes voies vous ne dure mye 
aretter ſur la perſone du Roi noſtre Seignour que 
ceſtes importables charges de les guerres avant ditz 
ſoient per lui introduitz, ou per ſinguleritee de lui 
commencez einz furent commencez devant ſon 
temps come bien ſachez & auxint avant come la 
honourable corone d' Engleterre lui eſt deſcenduz 
per ſucceſſion de droit heritage auxint avant lui 
Font eſchuiz oveſqe Phonnour & profit de la corone 
les chargeantes guerres & qereles dycelles devant ſon 
temps commencez come dit eſt. 
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— TTem ſur la tretee de la paix que longe- 
ment ad durez continuez per entre de 
noſtre dit Seignour le Roi & ſon adverſaire de 
France les Meſſages dambes parts en dit trettee ſe 
ſont ore aſſentuz ſur certein forme de paix final 
prendre prendre per entre les roialmes ſur ladvys 
des Rois & de leur confeilx dambes parts, dont y 
a certains articles faitz, preſtz de vous monſtrer 
en temps & lieu covenable & purtant qe noſtre 
Seigneur le Roi vous ent voet monſtrer natureſſe & 
perfite amour & conſiderant vos greivouſes charges 
qeles vous avez longement ſuſtenuz parmy celle 
ierre, 11 ne voet mye noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
* accorder en la cas ſaunz voſtre aſſent 
& ſcience combien ql le purroit bien faire come 
choſe qele (a ce qe home penſe) nappertient mye 
en ryenz au droit nie a la corone d*Engleterre dan- 
cientee. Et le Roi vous prie & charge moelt en- 
tierement qe les dits articles veuez & entenduz ove 
la manere dicelle tretee, ent lui veullez doner voſtre 
conſeil tie] come vous ſemblera qe mieltz ſoit affaire 
pur ſon honour & profit a lui & ſon dit roialme. 
I Item, la dite commune touchant la charge a 


eux done: en ce parlement de la paix qe ce ferra ſi 


Dieux pleuſt per entre noſtre Scigneur le Roi & 
ſon adverſaire de France de qoi certeins articles ent 
faites & appointez novelement au tretee de meſme 
» paix qad eſte en la marche de Caleys per entre 
es ambaſſadours dambes partes eſtoient liverez a 
meſme la commune pur tour meillour information 
del trettee avant dit & del effect dicelle, meſme la 
commune ont fait lour reſponſe a noſtre Seignour 
le Roi en parlement per le manere qe ſenſuit, En 
diſant qe pur les outrageouſcs perils qils y veiont 
clerement cheſcun part, ils ne poent ne oſſent per 
aucun manere ent conſeiller lour Se:gnour lige ex- 
* Rot. Parl. 7 Rich. 2di pars 2. n. 3. f Ibid. n. 16 
. preilenent 
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preſſement ne a Pune ne a lautre combien qe la dite 
ix ſi pleuſt a Dieux del ottroier tielle qe feuſt 
onourable & profitable a lour dit Seignour lige 
& ſon roialme, fi lour ſerroit la plus noble & gra- 
tiouſe eyde & comfort qe home purroit en monde 
deviſer, & lour ſemble qe noſtre dit Seignour le 
Roi poet & doit faire en celle partie fi con, e a ſa 
noble Seignourie mieltz ſemblera affaire, come de 
choſe qeſt ſon propre heritage qeſt per droit lignage 
roiale deſcenduz a ſa noble perſone & non pas 
appertenant al roialme ne a la corone d' Engleterre 
empriantz humblement a meſme lour Seignour qe 
pur Dieux il ent veulle faire come per ladvys de ſon 
conſeil mieltx lui ent ſemblera affair al honour & 
profit de luy & comfort & aide de ſon rotalme avant 
dite. Et qe pur les perils & meſcheifs importables 
qe purrolent avenir qe Dieux defende la poevre 
commune feuſſe dechargez de doner autre reſponſe, 
en ce cas quant au preſent. Et ſur ce la com- 
mune chargee de per le Roi a dire illoeqes lour 
voluntee de deux 9 ceſtaſſaver, ou ils deſirent 
la paix, ou la guerre oveſqe lours enemys Franceys 
gar y nad autre moyene voie a cauſe qe as trieves 
qe ſerroient bones au profetables au Roi & ſon roi- 
alme ne veullient les Franceys ore aſſentir. Et ſur ce 
la dite commune reſpondiſt & diſt moelt grantement 
deſiront ils qe bone paix & honourable au Roi noſtre 
Seigneur & {ſon roialme ſi feuſt faite qe Dieux grante. 
Mais per les articles a eux ent liverez des qeux pur 
pluſours termes de ley civil y compriſes ils nont mye 
cler entendement & auxint par la relation a eux ent 
fait dautre part ils entendent qe aucunes Seignouries 
& terres qe meſme lour * lige auroit ore per 
ceſt accorde en Guyenne ſi ſeroyent tenuz del Roi 


Franceys per homage & ſervice. Mais ne penſont 
mye que lour dite Seignour lige vorroit aſſentir trop 
+ Ibid. n. 16. 
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igierement de tenir dyceux Franceys per tiele ſer- 
vice la ville de Caleys & autres terres conqiſes des 
Franceys per leſpee. Ne ne vorroit la commune 
qe enſi feuſt fait ſi autrement len y purroit bien faire 
ou eſchdper ſanz damage. A qoi feuſt dit a la 
commuhe qe autrement qe de les tenir del Roi 
Franceys home navendra mye oveſque eux a la paix 
pur rienz qe home ad peu appercevoir en dite trettee 
devant ceſt heure; Et ſur ce la commune autre foit 
requis de dire a lour Seignour lige coment ils vor- 
roient ore faire quant a la priſe de ceſte paix fi enſi 
feuſt que la dite commune feuſſe Roi del roialme, 
ou en eſtat qe lour Roi eſt, conſiderez la multitude 
des Guertes cheſcun part overts touz a un foitz 
encontre ceſt petit roialme & coment les enemys fi 


ſont confedrez tres touz enſemble qe nul prendra 


trieves ne paix ligierement ſans autre & le grant 
force & richeſce des enemys & febleſce & povertee 
de noſtre roialme. A qoi la commune reſpondiſt 
& diſt qils ont entenduz qe les Prelatz & Seignours 
temporelx ent ont auxint eſte chargez devant ceſte 
keure en ſemblable manere ceſtaſſaver de doner lour 
conſeil & advys a noſtre Seignour le Roi en le cas 
& meſmes les Prelatz & Seignours avant dits ont 
fait lour reſponſe, noun pas come pur lour conſeil 
ou advys donez en celle partie, ne a la paix 
ceſtaſſaver, ne a la guerre, einz ſoulement come 
lour eſt fait a entendre, meſmes les Prelatz & 
Seignours ont dit qe toutes choſes & mi cheifs 
apparantz conſiderez, ſils feuſſent en leſtat du Roi 
ils ſaccorderoint a la paix pluis toſt que a la guerre 
& iſſint la dite commune per proteſtation qils ne 
ſoient deſore chargez come conſeilers en le cas ne 
per tant ent portent charge de conſeiller a lune ne 
a l'autre, ils ſaccordent en lour reſponſe ſur ceſte 
lour charge en toutes choſes as Prelatz & Seignours 


Ibid. n. 18. 
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avant dits, & tiele reſponſe & nul autre qe les dits 
Prelatz & Seignours ent ont donez ils donent ore 
a lour Seignour lige ſur lour charge deſſuis dite. 


a "Honourable Pier en Dieux Leveſqe 
de Worceſtre Chanceller d'Engleterre 
par commandement du Roi eſteant preſent en par- 
lement &c. Et puis diſſoit per ſubſtance de 
la matire coment les trieus furent priſes per entre le 
Roi & ſon adverſaire de Fraunce pur un certein 
temps come overtement fuiſt declarez al darrein 
parlement Et coment Leveſqe de Dureſme, le Count 
de Northampton & autres avolent eite ore tarde en 
meſſage du Rot a Caleys fur tretee des pees & 
avoient fait relation au Roi de lour dit meſſage, & 
coment y faut qe le Roi envoye plus ſolempnes 
meſſages illoeqes entour la chandelour prechein 
pour treter de pees final ſi Dieux _ qele choſe 
1] ne voet purfaire ſans avys & aſſent des Seignours 
eſperituelx & temporelx & autres ſages de fon con- 
teil Et coment auxint Leveſqe de Seint David Tre- 
ſorer d'Engleterre le Count Mareſcal & autres 
avoient eſte en meſſage du Roi en la marche d' Eſcoce 
pur treter oveſqe les Eſcots de les trieus pur enpriſes 
per les Franceys & qe les dits Eſcots ne ſoy voyellent 
encore accorder a meſmes le trieus, iſſint qil ſemble 
mieultx qe le Roi aura illoeqe guerre qe pees, 
laqelle guerre le Roi ne voet mye faire ne prendre 
ſanz ladvys & aſſent deſuisdits & qe il faut qe 
meſmes les meſſages ou autres ſotent envoiez illoeqes 
entour la dite chandelour de treter derecheif ove 
meſmes les Eſcots. Et puis rehercea les grandes 
charges & couſtages affaires de fyn force ſi bien fur 
la ſauve garde de la dite marche d'Eſcoce & de la 


® Rot. Parl. 14 Rich. 2. n. 1. 
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terre d Irland come de Caleys, Breſt, & Cherburg 
Guyen & auxint de les dites tretees & coment y 
fout auxint ordeiner per temps pur la guerre en cas 


| ge pees final ou plus longes trieus ne ſoyent priſes 
& qe le Roi ne ſuffiſt mye a porter ny faire toutz 
les charges & coſtages buſoygnables & neceſſair 
cel partie ſans eide de ſa terre & par tant il voet 


eſtre conſillez en ceſt parlament coment les dites 
charges & coſtages purront mieultz eſtre portez 
age & deſeaſe de fon 


* T\Ait a remembrer qe les communes diſſoient 
en plein parlement qe fi trettee de pees ou 


| trewe ſe devera prendre per entre noſtre Scignour 


le Roi & ſon adverſaire de France qil ſemble a eux 


| expechent & neceſſaire fil pleroit au Roi qe Mon- 
ſieur de Guyen a cauſe qil eſt le pluis ſufficeant 


perſone de roialme irroit al dite tretee. Et le Roi 


diſt qil le vorroit bien ſil pluſt a mon dit Seignour 


de Guyen. Et ſurceo Monſieur de Guyen diſoit 
qil vorroit de tres bon coertravailler & fair choſe 


qe purra tourner al honour & profit du Roi & de 


roialme. 


* 


+ Lit a remembrer que le Roi, Seignours 


vaillantz Chivalers & Juſtices aſſenterent 
en ceſt preſent parlement a les pees, per enſi qe 
noſtre dit Seignour le Roi ne face homage lige & 
lauvant auxint tout dis la libertee de la perſone 
noſtre Seigneur Je Roi & de fon roialme d' Engleterre 


& de ſes liges du dit roialme & qe noſtre Scignour 


le Roi & ſes heires purront reſorter & avoir regreſſe 


Rot. Parl. 15 Rich. 2. n. 15. 
. + Rot. Parl. 17 Rich. 2. n. 16. 
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al noun Title & droit de la corone & roialme 
de France ſi la pees ſoit enfreinte per la partie de 
ſon adverſaire ou de ſes Heires & enſement qe tielx 
moderations & modifications ſoient faitz qe nulle 
confiſcation purra vraiſemblablement avenir. 

* Et les communes chargez de per noſtre dit 
Seigneur le Roi en plein parlement de lui dire & 
doner lour conſeil & avis ſur ceſte matiere, baille. 
rent avant en plein parlement per les mains Monſieur 
Johan Buſſy lour comun parlour une cedule de lou 
comun aſſent du dit matire en le paroles qenſuent 
les communes chargez de per noſtre Seignour | 
Roi ſur lour foy & ligeance de lui conſeiller a ſon 
parlement tenuz a Weſtminſtre a la quinſiſme de 
Seint Hiller Pan de reigne noſtre dit Seignour |: 
Roi, dys & ſeptiſme fur les articles compriſes en 
une endenture fait per entre noſtre dit Seignour k 
Roi, & ſon adverſaire de France, les qeux lieus 
& en partie entenduz ſont conſiderez per toute | 
commune trois pointz ſi chargeantz ceſtaſſayer 
homage lige, ſoverainte, & reſort dont les dits 
communes unqes ne oferont emprendre de con- 
ſeiller ne treter de fi haute & chargeante matite, 
des qeux trois pointz les dits communes ſont outre- 
ment deſchargez, a cauſe qe nully moderation d. 
celles eſt unqore fait ne les Seignours ount nul 
conuſſance qele moderation y ſerra dont noſtre di 
Seignour le Roi eiant avys fi bien per les Seignoun 
eſpirituelz & temporelx Chivalers Juſtices & autre: 
Nobles ent duement- examinez en ceſt preſent par 
lement, conſiderantz leſtat de ſon roialme font 
condiſcenduz qe homage ſerra fait, per bone mo- 
deration affaire pur les terres en Guyen, toutz fot! 
reſervez qe noſtre dit Seigneur le Roi ſa corone on 
-roialme & ſes liges d'Engleterre biens & chateux 
ne ſoient chargez ne abandonez per aſcune manere 


* 'Ibid. 5. 17. 
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e conqe a cauſe des dits homage ſovereintee reſort, 
Lier ou title fait ou affaire per aſcune voi, mes 
qe le Roi & ſes heires ſon roialme, & ſes liges & 
jour biens & chateuz ſoient auxi franks come ils 
ont eſte en temps daſcun de ſes nobles progenitours 
& ſont auxi purveux & aſſentuz per noſtre dit Seig- 
nour le Roi les Seignours & autres avant ditz qen 
cas qe la pees & les contractz faits ou affaire per 
entre noſtre dit Seignour le Roi & ſon adverſaire de 
France ſoient enfreintz per la partie du dit adverſaire 
ou ſes heires per aſcune manere qeconqe qadonqes 
noſtre dit Seignour le Roi & ſes heires reſorteront a 
lour primer eſtat ꝗroit & title nient contreſteant les 
contractz reles ou ſervices ent faitz ou affaire Et 


depuis qe noſtre tres redoute Seignour le Roi les 


Seignours & autres avant ditz conſiderantz ſi tendre- 
ment leſtat du dit roialme & ſon people voillant & 
conſiderant qe les contracts de pees avant ſpecifiez 
ſojent pur le mieux, les communes avant dits touz 
jours come obeiſantz & ſuantz ſi bien la volunte du 
Roi come de toutz les Seignours eſpirituelx & tem- 
porelx Chivalers de honour & Juſtices ent duement 
examinez come devant, eiantz conſideration a la 
conſentement de noſtre dit Seignour les Roi les 
Seignours eſpirituelx & temporelx Chivalers Juſtices 
& autres avant dits conſentent pur bon pees avoir a 


les contracts de pees avant eſpecifiez a la bone 


avys noſtre dit Seignour le Roi les Seignours & autres 
avant dits ent fait en ceſt preſent parlement. 


ITEM le Jeody enſuant vindrent les com- 

munes devant le Roi & les Seignours en 
parlement & monſtrerent au Roi coment Lerce- 
veſqe de Canterbirs & les Countes de Rotell & 
Mareſcal lour firent relation qe le Roi avoit en- 


Rot. Parl. 20 Rich. 2. n. . 
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tenduz que furont aſcuns qe ce purpoſerent dayoir 
reſtreintz le viage des dits countes promis a fon 
honourable Piere de France vers les parties de 
Lumbardie & deuſſent avoir excitez & procurez 
les communes davoir fait reqeſte a Roi noſtre 
Seignour pur avoir deſturbe le dit viage & enfreint 
h promiſſe ent per luy fait a fon dit Piere de France, 
meſmes les communes ſexcuſerent qe eux ne ul de 
eux unqes ne feurent en purpos nentent ne parlez 
feuſt entre eux ne nuls autres les enfourmerent de 
faire reqeſte nexcitation a noſtre Seignour le Roi 
de la contraire del honourable promiſſe ſuisdit eiuz 
qilz lui mercierent molt entirement de fon honourable 
port qil avoit fait, pur honour de luy & de fon roialme 
ſi bien en celle matire come en autres ove ſon dit Piere 
en ſon darrein viage en France come notoirement 
eſt conuz a grant partie de Chriſtiante & combien 
qe les dits Seignours en lour relation monſtrerent 
as dites communes le gratious entent noſtre Seignour 
le Roi qe per celle viage les communes ne le roi- 
alme ne ſerroint mye liez ne chargez, nient moins 
les dits communes prieront & firent lour proteſta- 
tion qe coment qe le Roi de ſa authorite & volunte 
de meſme avoit grantez tiell viage, qe de celle viage 
ne de nulle choſe qe ent purroit avenir en apres ils 
ne ſeroient mys parties nent endamages mais outre- 
ment excuſez. A qoy le Roi reſpondli meſmes per 
ſon bouche propre en plein parlement, & diſt as 
communes qils ne deuſſent efmervailler de la dite 
promiſſe & lour expoſa benignement certeynes 
cauſes qe lui moerent a la promiſſe de la dit viage. 
Primerment le Roi conſiderant coment devant ces 
heures ont eſte tres grandes miſchiefs, & diſtructions 
de guerre intollerables entre les deux roialmes 
&Engleterre & de France, & penſent ſur ce qe le 
greindre bien fait qe aſcun home purra faire a autre 
pur luy * & eſtre pluis tenuz a lui, fi en eſt 


pur 
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pur lui eider & releyer en ſon miſchief & neceſſity, 
purqoy al bone entention pur peiſer & ceſſer les 
guerres du rojalme, & ſauver les meſcheifs qe vin- 
drent per la guerre a ſon roialme & a ſon poeple & 
auxint a fyn qe tiel grant bien fait & promiſſe 
durront de reſon moult occaſion de pees quiete & 
ſalvation a ſon roialme & ſes liges d'Engleterre & 
ur exiter ſon dit Piere de France a la greindre 
affection de luy & ſon roialme & ſes gentz en temps 
avenir il fiſt la dite promiſſe. La ſecond cauſe eſt 
pur ce qe ſon dit Piere eſt Coſin a noſtre Seignour 
le Roi & ore ſon Piere per ceſte alliance, il eſt le 
pluis tenuz de lui faire pleſance & relevement en 
ſa neceſſite. La tierce cauſe eſt per tant que ſon 
dit Piere de France & lui meſmes, qi ſon tenuz 
deux des plus ſufficiantz & vaillantz Princes Chri- 
ſtiens & per tant ſils puiſſent avoir conuzance de 
qelconqe Roi Prince ou autre perſone qil ſoit qi per 
tyranye vorra ſurmontier & deſtruire le people 
Chriſtien en qelconqes parties ils ſont de droit tenuz 
a la reverence de Dieux a deſtruire tiel tirant & 
deſtrouer & de reſtorer & recoverer tielx oppreſſez 
& deſolatz a lour eſtatz. Et diſt outre noſtre 
Seignour le Roi qil voet eſtre a large & liberte 
de commander ſes gentz pur eyx envoyer en eide 
de ſes amys & pur diſpoſer de ſes biens propres a ſa 
yoluntee ou & a tant des foitz qe luy plerra, &c. 


—— E dit Erceveſqe avoit monſtre qe ceſt 


honourable roialme d'Engleterre qeſt 
le pluis habundant angle de riches permy tout le 
monde avoit eſte 2 longetemps meſnez reulez & 
governez per enfantz & conſeil des jeunes peront 
meſme le roialme feuſt en point de perdition & 


* Rot. Parl. 1 Hen, 4. n. 2. 
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davoir eſte mis a treſgrande deſolation & meſcheif 
tres douloureuſement ſil ne feuſſe qe Dieux tout 
1 de ſa treſgrande grace & mercie avoit mis un 
home ſachant & diſcreet pur governance de meſme 
le roialme, leqel per Veide de Dieux voet eſtre 
verflez & conſeillez per les ſages & antients 
de ſon roialme pur eide & comfort de luy rneſmes 
& de tout ſon roialme, &c. 

+ Item Lundy le dixme jour de Novembre le 
Counte de NorthumberlandConneſtabled*Engleterre 
per commandement du Roi monſtra aſtouts les Seig- 
nours temporelx qe come ill lour ad eſte monſtrez 
devant ces heures coment le Roi ſe purpoſa de 

erroier ſes ennemys d' Eſcoce, Et purtant qil 
feuſt parlez per aſcuns qe cel purpos ce deuſt pren- 
dre per conſeil & exitation du dit Counte & de 
Counte de Weſtmoreland Mareſcal d' Engleterre, 
dont meſmes les Countes excuſerent & prierent au 
Roi qe lui pleiſe monſtrer ſa volunte en eſpecial 
touchant ceſt matire; Et ſur ceo meſme noſtre 
Seignour le Roi de ſon bouche propre diſt en 
plein parlement coment Dieu de ſa grace luy ad 
envoyez en ceſte roialme & luy ad mys en leſtat qil 
eſt au preſent pur la ſalvation dicelle, & purtant il 
eſt purpoſes de tenir cel viage autrement en ſa 
propre perſone, Et ſur ceo il commanda au dit 
Counte de Northumberland de faire la queſtion de 
ceſt purpos des toutz les Seignours pur ent ſavoir 
lour advys. | 

Les qeux ent ſeveralment examinez ſe conſen- 
terent a cel purpos qe le Roi deuſt tenir le dit viage 
en noun de Dieux conſiderant la grand malice & 
rebellion de les Eſcotes ſans deſerte de ſa partie ou 
offence. Et ſur ceo le Roi meſmes molt graceouſe- 
ment eſmerciant les dits Seignours de ſon bouche 
prope lour diſt qe pur diſpendre ſon corps & ſon 


+ Ibid. n. 80. 
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ſank en cel viage ou en aſcune autre pur la ſal- 
vation de ſon roialme jamais il nes pernera fi Dieux 
lui doigne la vie. 


8 TEM meſme le jour les dits communes 


monſtrerent a noſtre dit Seignour le Roi, 


coment a bone governance de cheſcun roialme trois 
choſes feurent neceſſairement reqis ceſtaſſavoir ſeen 
humanite, & richeſſe, deſqueux vertues toutes en- 
ſembles Dieux de ſa tres puiſſante grace avoit 
endowez meſme noſtre Seignours le Roi en double 
manere. 
purveux en la 
monſtrez per experience de fait & auxi del ſeen qeſt 
en les honourables perſones des Seignours eſpirituelx 
& temporelx de ſon roialme come notairement eſt 
conuz. 
il ne fuiſt pas diſconuz as toutz les eſtats de ſon 
! roialme & as pluſours autres rolalmes de la hu- 
{ manite qe Dieux ad mys en fa perſone roiale, & 
coment qe meſmes les communes ſauroient pluis 
dire ou parler en ceſt matire unqore ils ſe vorroient 
de purpos abſtenir a cauſe qe ſils dirrozent ceo qils 
| ſceuſſent dire celle partie ils ſeroient tenuz pur flat- 


ant a ſeen Dieux lavoit 
u Roi, come il eſt bien 


Primerement 


perſone 


Secondement quant a humanite, coment 


terers & gloſers, & auxint coment Dieu de ſa grace 
umanite en les Seignours temporelx, & 


Tiercement qant a richeſſe, coment il eſt overtement 


conuz de les entiers coers qeux noſtre Seignour le 
Roi avoit de ſon people devant ſon darrein venue en 
Engleterre & en ſon venue & puis ſon venue. Et 


outre ceo les dits communes monſtrerent a meſme 


* Rot, Parl. 2 Hen. 4. n. 12, 
H 2 noſtre 


noſtre Seignour le Roi qe la ou greindre treſor & 
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richeſſe du monde eſt a cheſcun Roi davoir le coer 
de ſon people, qar per conſequence fil ait le coer 
1] eſt verraiſemblable qil avera ceo qe lui buſoigne 
de lour biens. Et per tant toutes ceſtes trois choſes 
ceſtaſſavoir, ſeen humanite, & richeſſe ſont entire- 
ment compriſes en Phonorable perſone noſtre dit 
Seignour le Roi come deſſuis eſt dit. Et puis apres 
les dits communes monſtrerent a noſtre Seignour le 
Roi qe come ils avoient entenduz qe certeins Seig- 
nours, & autres dignes & ſufficientz Perſones de 
ceſt roialme feurent chalengez per les Franceis per 
ſubtile ymagination de meſmes les Franceys a qel 
entent home ne ſceit, qe lui pleſe conſiderer, coment 
1] eſt pluis ſemblable qe les Franceys ſe purpoſent 
davoir les guerres qe la paixet en cas qe les guerres 
ſe prendroient, qil pleuſt au Roi de conſiderer en 
eſpeciale qe les Perſones de ſeen humanite & richeſſe, 
ceux ſont qenſi au preſent ſont chalengez & qe le ſer. 
vice ils purroient faire a meſme noſtre Seigneur le Roi 
celle partie ſi le cas adveigne Et auxi conſiderez les 
grandes couſtages des dits chalengez, ſi cel purpos 
ſa preigne & auxi la grande aventure de lour corps 
diverſement. Et ſur ceo per advys des toutz les Seig- 
nours en ceſt parlement faire reſtreint des dits cha- 
lengez & qils ne paſſent aucunement. A qo lour feuſt 
reſponduz per le Roi qil voet ent eſtre adviſez per 
les Seignours & communes & ſur ceo per Paide de 
Dieux eux faire le mieulx pur la ſalvation del 
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honour des dits challengez & outre ceo meſme noſtre Þ 


Seignour le Roi moelt graciouſement remercia les 


dits Seignours & communes del grande tendreſle Þ 


qils avoient pur ſalvation de lui & de fon rotalme 


& del grand treſor de lour coers qel ils lui avoient Þ 
monſtrez ſi entirement come deſſuis eſt dit lourP 


empriantz de lui conſeiller coment cel treſor purra 


plus longement eſtre gardez & mieultz deſpenduz Þ 


i 


al he 
ſuir. 
Seigt 
tires 


certeir 
ferroit 
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al honour de Dieux & de ſon roialme & il le voet 
fair. Et ſur ceo il feuſt dit de per le Roi as dits 
Seignours & communes deſtre adviſez ſur les ma- 
tires ſuis dites. 


—— II puis apres les dits communes prierent 


a meſme noſtie Seignour le Roi, qe 
come Dieux de ſa benigne grace & per les graciouſes 
meſnes nadgaires eſteantz a la bataille & diſcom- 
fiture ſur les Eſcotes lui avoit qe ſurent envoyer ſes 
enemys ore en ſes mayns qe pleuſt a meſme noſtre 
Seignour le Rot pur la ſalvation de ſa perſone roiale 
de fon roialme & de ſes lieges per advys & ſage 
conſeil des Seignours eſpirituelx & temporelx & de 
ſon honourable conſeil enſi ordeigner en ceſt parle- 
ment qe cel buſoign ſoit meſnez traitez & governez 
per manere qe purra eſtre plaiſant a Dieux & aide, 
paix & tranquillete de tout ſon roialme & de ſes 
lieges. Et outre ceo prierent meſmes les comunes 
a noſtre Seignour le Roi ql lui pleuſt ore a la venue 
de Count de Northumberland au parlement lui 


| honourer & tenir en chierte & lui mercier de ſes 


grands labour & diligence qeux il a deu & ſuſtenuz 


ſur la dite diſconfiture qe le Dieux lui ad envoyez 


fur les Ecotes a ceſte foitz. 


* FT TEM Meſkardy le tierce jour de Marce le 


Chanceller d'Engleterre monitra as Seignours 
coment les Ambaſſiatours du Roi avoient eſte en 
Pruis & Hanſe & autres parties de pardelea pur 
treter de paix & de concord & coment ſur un 


certein appointment illoeqes fait proclamation fe 
ferroit qe le lieges du Roi qavoient attemptez envers 


Rot. Parl. 4 Hen. 4. n. 12. 


+ Ibid, 5 Hen. 4. n. 10. 
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ceux de Pruce & de Hanſe deuſſent faire reſtitution 
des dits attemptats ſurqoy accordez eſt per les dits 
Seignours qe proclamation ſoit fait per brief ſolone 
le purport du dit appointement, come per Venrolle. 
ment en la chancellerie des dits briefs & des autres 
ſeveralx briefs directs as dits lieges & autres, & auxi 
de diverſes commiſſions faits as diverſes perſones 
celle partie y purra pluis pleinement apparoir. 

+ Item monſtra meſme le jour le dit Monſieur 
Johan, coment le chaſtel de manlyon qe eſt le chief 
de trois roialmes eſt en m de Monſieur Charles 
de Navar qeſt alien & coment meſme ſe chaſtel eſt 
mhabitez oveſqe diverſes aliens ment lieges au Roi & 
per tant il pria qun Engleys purroit eſtre lieutenant 
& captaine illoeqes & qe les Engleyſes & autres de 
la ligeance du Roi purront demeurer el dit chaſtel 
pur la ſalvation dycell & del pays environ. 


*— Iercement pur cherrier les eſtrangers 
| | ſes amys, & autre ce de faire, reſiſt- 
ance en contre ſez enemys de hors le roialme. Pur 
quelx choſes y covient davoir bon & ſufficeant con- 
ſeil en eſpecial & pertant qe meſme noſtre Seigneur 
le Roy ne vorroit faire ſans advys & bon conſeil 
des ditz Seignours eſperituelx & temporelx & 
auxi de les communes ſuis dits, il ad envoiez pur 
eux a preſant davoir lour bon conſeil & advys en 
ceſtes matiers & ſur ſe faire ce qe ſerra plaiſant a lui 
tout puiſſant & pluis expedient & profitable pur le 
bien de lui & de tout fon roialme. 

4 Item Lundy le xxij. jour de May viendrent les 
communes devant le Roi & les Seignours en parle- 
ment & illoeqes le dit William de Stourton parlour 
pur les dits communes rehercea coment entre autres 


| + Rot. Parl. 5 Hen. 4. n. 57. 
Bot. Parl. 1 Hen. 5. n. 2, 
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articles moeves au wag del prononciation de 
meſme le parliament y fuſt defirez par le Roy & 


er advys des Seignours & communes 1lloeqes eſte- 
5 qe bon governance ſe purra faire & eſtre 


tenuz & gardez en temps aveniz reherceant qen 


temps noſtre Seignour le Roi ſon Piere qe Dieux 


; aſſoyle y feuſt gra foitz requis per les dits 


communes de bon governance & lour requeſte 
grante mes coment y fuſt tenuz & perfourmez en 
apres meſme noſtre Seignour le Roi en ad bon 
conuzance. Et pur tant pria le dit parlour en 


© noun des dits communes qe come Dieux lui ad en- 
dowez de grande ſeen & des pluſeurs autres boun- 
tees & virtues qe deſorenavant bon governance ſe 


purra faire & tenir & per eſpeciale en les marches 


; d'Eſcoce & pur le ſaufgard du meer & de la ville 
&& marche de Caleys & de la pays de Guyenne & 


de la terre d'Irland & pur la reſiſtance des rebelx 


de Gales & pur ceſſer les riotes & debates en lez 
= marches de Gales & en eſpecial de conſiderer le 
riote nadgaries fait en Cirenceſtre en contre Pabbe 
} & le maiſon illoeqes qeſt de la foundation noſtre 
| Seigniour le Roi & les pluſeures autres riotes faites 
{ de jour en autre en diverſes parties deinz le roy- 


alme. A qoy per commandement de meſme noſtre 


Seignour le Roi feuſt reſponduz au dit parlour qil 
per advys de ſez compaignons mettroit en eſcript 
eſpecialement les dits compleintz & le Roi lour 


verroit purvoier de remede per advys des Seig- 


| nours en parlement a pluis toſt qe ſe purra faire 
{ reſonablement. | 


Þ Item Joedy le xxv jour de May Johan Dore- 
ward & autres certeins perſones envoyez de per les 
communes viendrent devant noſtre Seignour le Roi 
& les Seignours eſperituelx & temporelx eſteantz 
en la chambre de conſeil deinz la chambre de par- 
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lement & illoeqes rehercea coment Lundy darrein un 
paſſe y feuſt deſirez de per le Rot qe les communes mur 
balleroient en parlement les articles deſſuis nomez dit x 
Pluis eſpecialement en eſcript & per tant qe le dit & l 
parlour le granta de la faire ſons advys & aſſent de Pau. 
ſes dits compaignons, le dit Johan Doreward en le I 
Noun des dites communes pria le Roi de leur avoir pees 
pur excuſez per certeins cauſes qe = aventure MW Fra 
purroient eſtre delay & retardation du parlement tres 
& qe pleuſt au Roi noſtre Seignour d'accepter une {WM appl 
cedule breifment apoyntez de les articles deſſuis ÞM quel 
dits aqoy feuſt reſponduz qe noſtre dit Seignour le ne 
Roi voillant monſtrer bon Seignourie & voluntee a tres 


ſes dits communes graciouſement accepte la dite =_ 
cedule & lieur tient bien excuſez de les grante & 
promeſſe a lui faits per le dit parlour en parlement ad a 


de qele cedule la tenureſenſuent. davc 
Articles monſtrez en preſence du Roi par le par- 2 
lour de parlement. | 

Touchant la terre d'Irland. unge 
Touchant la marche de Gales. a R. 
Touchant la marche d' Eſcoce. bone 
Touchant la marche de Caleys. eſtre 
Touchant la Duchee de Guien. | hono 
Touchant la ſaufgarde de meer. les d 
Touchant la navie d'Engleterre. proc 


© Touchant eſtabliſſement de bone governance o ve & af 
due obeyſance a les leys deinz la roialme. | 
Touchant ſeur proviſione pur reſiſtance de les 


Enemys. + — 

; 1 

*I Eveſqe de Winceſtre chanceller d' Eng- feil 
leterre recita & declara per commande- roiali 


ment du Roy les cauſes de meſme Padjournement Þ tiel e 
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un pur tant qe cheſcun des dits Seignours & com- 
munes ſervir purroit le ſolempne feſte de Paſqe le 
dit adjournement enſuant a ſa propre lieu & Eſgliſe, 
& lui accorder illoeqes oveſqe fon ſalveour, ſolone 


E Pauncien uſage & cuſtume; une autre purtant qe 


er. 


le Roi per certeins meſſages ja tard apris coment 
pees & bon accord de parte ſon adverſaire de 
France ad eſte moeve & deſire per lui & noſtre dit 
tres ſovereigne Seignour as qeux il ad a tout temps 
appliee, la droit de ſa corone toutz dits ſauvez, le 
quel, ſans aſſent & le bon conſeil deſtates de roialme 
ne vorra concluder. Et la tierce, pur ceo qe le 


tres honourable Prince le Roi de Romaines deſirant 


; e gas pees & unitee en PEſgliſe univerſelle 


auxi per entre roĩalmes & roialmes Chreſtiens ſoy 


dad afforcee & labouree envers la partie Francyſe 
davoir pees & bon accord oveſqe noſtre Seignour 


tres Sovereign avant dit & ſes lieges & a cel en- 


tent eſt ja tard venuz hors de France cy en Engle- 
terre ove tiele reporte come ill eſt la qell neſt mye 
unqore a Roi publiee mes deinz brief temps y ſerra 
a Roi demonſtre ſur la quelle le Roi en apres par 
bone adviſe de ſon tres ſage conſeil cy preſent purra 


eſtre appris qe a lui ſoit le mieulz profitable & 


| honourable affaire en le matire. Et puis furent 


les dites communes chargiez de parte le Roi qils 


procedent avaunt entour lour communes buſoignes 


K affaires le meen temps. 


3 


T ore eſt ceſte le ſiſme parlement noſtre 
dit ſovereign Seignour en le qel, per 
le force & execution du bon & gracious aide con- 
ſeil & aſſiſtance des Seignours & communaltee du 
roialme cy preſents a donerz & purveierz en ycell 
tiel effect & exploit, par la haute grace de Dieu en 


+ Rot. Parl. 4 Hen, 5. n. 3. 
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la dit querelle ſe prendront, qen apres de guerre 
ceſſerons & a pees & quiete perpetuelle aviendrons. 

+ Fait aſſavoir qe ſur certeins ailiances per entre 
noſtre ſouyereign Seignour le Roi | ws lui ſes heires 
& ſucceſſours Rois d'Engleterre dune parte, & le 
honourable Prince pon le Roi des Romains 
pur luy & ſes ſucceſſours Rois de Romains dautre 
parte nadgaires pris & accordez ſolone leffecte & la 
fourme eſpecifiez es lettres patentes noſtre dit ſo- 
vereigne Seignour ent faitz & en ceſt preſent par- 
liament overtement monſtrez & declarez, des qeux 
lettres la tenure cy enſuit. 


Henricus Dei Gratia Rex Angliæ, &c. 


Le Roi noſtre tres ſouvereign Seignour ſuis dit 
voillant qe les dits alliances duiſſent eſtre perpe- 
tuelx u ſur tous les choſes contenuz en les dits let- 
tres due et ſolemne trettee en ceo meſme parlement 
oveſqe tres toutz les Erceveſqes, Eveſqes, Ducs, 
Countes, & Barouns, & toutz autres eſtats Eſpiri- 
tuelx & Temporelx & auxint les communes du 
roialme en meſme le parlement aſſemblez les dits 
alliances & confederations & toutz les choſes avant 
dits en manere & fourme en les dits lettres patentes 
recitez de lour comun aſſent & conſent en le dit 
parlement & per Pauctorite dicell qanqe en noſtre 
dit ſouvereign Seignour eſt pur lui & ſes heires & 
ſucceſſours avant ditz ratifia approuva & confirma 
& de fait ratifie approuve & confirme per yceſtes. 


* TN AIT aſſavoir qe le xxi jour de November 

Thomas Rokeby Chivaler, Walter de la 

Pool Chivaler, William Baynard Chriſtopher de 

Corwen & Robert Darcy envoyez per 4s com- 

munes du roialme en ceſt preſent parlement eſteantx 
$ Rot. Parl. 4 Hen. 5. n. 14. 
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APPENDIX. To 


* a Monſcignour le Duc de Gloceſtre & a les autres 


Seignours Eſperituelx & Temporelx en meſme la 
parlement declarerent per le dit William qe touz 
lour compaignons les Chivalers citizens & burgois 
yenuz a dit parlement pur toute commune du roi- 
alme de tres toutz lour coers remercieront mon dit 
Seignour Duc de Gloceſtre & toutz les autres 
Seignours ſuis dits qe lour pleuſt de faire les dits 
communes davoir notice & conizance per declara- 
tion de Monſeignour le Chanceler a eux jatard faite 
de la tretee fur les matires touchantes le Roi d'E1\- 
coce movez per entre les dits Seignours & les am- 
baſſatours du roialme d' Eſcoce, ceſtaſſavoir pur la 
deliverance du dit Roi d' Eſcoce & des hoſtages 
apprendre pur ces coſtages; & auxi pur ſa marriage, 
les qeux matiers ſembleront as dits communes bones 
& profitables pur noſtre Seignour le Roi & de 
tout ſon roialme ſils purroient per lour tres ſages 


diſcretions tendre a bon & final concluſion; en 
ſuppliantz a les Seignours ſuiſdits qe lour plerroit 


ſur la tretee des dits matiers en outre 


proceder & 


ycelles ſolone lour tres {: advys & diſcrecions 


* finalement concluder & ceo fait, de faire les dits 
communes de meſme la concluſion avoir notice & 
coniſance a le tres grande conſolation & confort ſi 
bien deux come de toute la commune du roialme. 


+ Memorandum, quod viceſimo octavo die Ja- 


nuarii, anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti poſt Con- 
queſtum ſecundo, concordatum fuit & ordinatum 


de aviſamento Dominorum Spiritualium & Tem- 


poralium regni Angliæ, & aſſenſu communitatis 


ejuſdem in præſenti parliamento exiſtentium: quod 
pro inviolabili obſervatione & conſervatione quo- 


rundum articulorum inter venerabilem patrem 


Wigorniæ epiſcopum, Joannem Stafford theſaura- 
rium Angliæ, Willielmum Alnwyk cuſtodem 


Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. 6. n. 27. 
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privati ſigilli, legum doctores; Radulphum Domi- 
num de Cromwel, Johannem Pelham militem, 
Willielmum Harynton militem, Robertum Wa- 
terton armigerum, & Johannem Stokes legum 
doctorem, commiſſarios five deputatos ipſius 
Domini Regis, & venerabilem patrem Willielmum 
Glaſquen. epiſcopum ; abbates monaſteriorum de 
Tambuſkneth & de Balburmach, Patricium de 
Dunbar de Bele, Robertum de Lawedre de Edryn- 
ton milites; nec non Egidium de Borthwyck archi- 
diaconum Glaſquen. & Patricium de Howeſton 
licentiatum in legibus, canonicum Glaſquen. am- 
baſſiatores & nuncios ex parte regni Scotiæ, pro 
liberatione Jacobi Scotorum Regis tranſmiſſos, in 
quodam tractatu inter eos habito appunctuatorum 
quædam literæ patentes ſub magno ſigillo ipſius 
Domini Regis fierent in forma ſubſequenti. H E. N- 
RICUS Dei gratia Rex Angliæ & Franciæ, & 
Dominus Hiberniæ, univerſis & ſingulis, ad quos 
præſentes literæ pervenerint, ſalutem. Noveritis, 
quod cum nos nuper certos noſtros commiſſarios 
five deputaros ; viz. venerabilem patrem Wigorniz 
epiſcopum, dilectos clericos noſtros Johannem 
Stafford theſaurarium noſtrum Angliz, Willielmum 
Alnwyk cuſtodem privati ſigilli noſtri, legum doc- 
tores; Radulphum Dominum de Cromwel, Johan- 
nem Pelham militem, Willielmum Harynton 
militem, Robertum Waterton armigerum, & 
Johannem Stokes legum doctorem: ipſos ſeptem, 
ſex, quinque, quatuor, aut ipſorum tres, ſub certa 
forma conſtituerimus & ordinaverimus ad conve- 
niendum, tractandum, concordandum, & finaliter 
concludendum cum venerabili patre Willielmo Glaſ- 
quen. epiſcopo; abbatibus monaſteriorum de 
Cambuſkmeth & de Balmurmach, Patricio de 
Dunbar de Bele, Roberto de Lawedre de Edryngton, 
militibus; nec non * Georgio de Borthwyke archi- 
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diacono Glaſquen. & Patricio de Howeſton licen- 
ciato in legibus, canonico Glaſquen. ambaſſiatoribus 
& nunciis ex parte regni Scotiæ, pro liberatione 


cariſſimi conſanguinei noſtri Jacobi Scotorum Regis 


tranſmiſſis, ipſique commiſſarii & deputati noſtri, 
ac ambaſſiatores & nuncii regni Scotiæ ſubſequent. 
in numero ſufficienti certis diebus & locis conve- 
nientes, & ſuper liberatione prædicta & aliis ipſam 
concernentibus tractantes & conferentes nonnullos 
articulos inter ipſos concordatos in ea parte ap- 
punctuaverint; & inter cætera, quod primo die 
Martii prox. futur. commiſſarii noſtri, præſatuſque 


cariſſimus conſanguineus noſter Jacobus Rex præ- 


dictus, ac ambaſſiatores regni Scotiæ in eccleſia 
Dunelm. pro ulteriori expeditione & executione 
dictorum articulorum, ut præmittitur appunctua- 
torum convenient, prout in literis ſuper hujuſmodi 
appunctuamentis confectis de dat. London. quarto 
die Decembris, anno regni noſtri ſecundo, ac ſigillis 
dictorum commiſſariorum & ambaſſiatorum hinc 
inde ſigillatis, plenius continetur. Nos hujuſmodi 
appunctuamenta per dictos commiſſarios noſtros, 
noſtra auctoritate facta & concluſa, & ipſos in ea 
parte quatenus nos concernunt inviolabiliter obſervari 
facere volentes; ac de prudentia, circumſpectione, 
hdelitate & induſtria venerabilium in Chriſto pa- 
trum, Johannis London. & Thomæ Dunelm. epiſco- 
porum ac cariſſimorum conſanguineorum noſtrorum 
Henrici Northumberband. Radulphi Weſtmorland. 
Comitum, & Richardi Nevyl gardiani weſt march. 
Willielmi Alnwyk cuſtodis privati ſigilli, Thomæ 
Domini de Dacre, Johannis Baronis Te Greyſtock, 
& Roberti Umfravile, octo, feptem, & ſex eorum, 
plenarie confidentes, ipſos octo, ſeptem, & ſex corum 
de aſſenſu & aviſamento Dominorum ſpiritualium 
& temporalium, ac communitatis regni noſtri 
Angliæ in præſenti parliamento noſtro exiſtentium, 
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APPENDIX. 
fecimus & conſtituimus commiſſarios, deputatos, 
ſive nuncios noſtros, ad conveniendum cum præfato 
cariſſimo conſanguineo noſtro Jacobo Rege predicto, 
& ambaſſiatoribus pro & ex parte regni Scotiæ 
quibuſcunque deputatis ſive deputandis, primo die 
menſis Martii prox. futur. in eccleſia Dunelm. præ- 
dicta cum continuatione & prorogatione dierum & 
locorum ex tunc ſequentium, ſi oporteat. Facien- 
dum, ac ad recipiendum pro ſecuritate hujuſmodi 
appunctuatorum obſides literas obligatorias, cautio- 
neſque, & alias promiſſiones & juramenta concordata, 
tam ante præfati cariſſimi conſanguinei noſtri libera- 
tionem, quam etiam poſt tradenda, liberanda & 
facienda, obſideſque, ac literas, & ſecuritates minus 
ſufficientes & invalidas reproband. & recuſand, 
atque ſufficientes pretend. & admittend. & de nu- 
mero & qualitate ſervitorum tam Anglicorum quam 
Scotorum, qui cum ipſis obſidibus pro tempore qua 
in regno noſtro remanebunt, ſtare debeant concor- 
dand. & appunctuand. nec non ipſum cariſſimum 
conſanguineum noſtrum regem prædictum, juxta 
hujuſmodi appunctuata, & ipſorum, vim, formam 
& effectum liberand. & finaliter quoad ipſius per- 
ſonam, de poteſtate noſtra & regno noſtro Angliæ 
dimittend. omniaque alia ſingula faciend. exercend. 
& expediend. quæ ad complementum & executio- 
nem prædictorum appunctuatorum hujuſmodi ne- 
ceſſaria fuerint, ſeu quomodolibet opportuna pro- 
mittentes. Nos de aſſenſu & aviſamento prædictis, 
nos gratum, ratum, & firmum habituros totum & 
quicquid quod per dictos commiſſarios noſtros 
octo, ſeptem, & ſex eorum, actum, geſtum, ſive 
factum fuerit in præmiſſis, ſeu aliquo premiſſorum, 
In cujus, &c. 
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TEM, conſiderato qualiter cariſſimus con- 
ſanguineus Domini Regis dux Burboniæ 


* Rot, Parl. 8 Hen, 6. n. 12. ; 
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| maxime ut dicebatur, affectabat ad tractandum 


cum Domino Rege & conſilio ſuo pro financia & 


| redemptione facienda pro deliberatione ſua habenda 
qualiter etiam idem dus homageum ligeum eidem 
Domino noſtro fecit; ac in membris ſuis per di- 
verſas infirmitates, adeo debilis, & quaſi confractus 
devenit, quod fe circa actus guerri nos de cætero 
© occupare, aut arma in poſterum gerere, ut creditur 
non valebit. Penſatis ſimiliter, & diligenter attentis 
immenſis dampnis & deperditis quæ dicto Domino 
Regi per mortem prefati ducis, ſi ipſe ante tractatum 
hujuſmodi deficeret, de facili poſſent evenire, ac 
etiam quantum financia ſua predicta dicto Domino 
noſtro Regi proficeret, ſi tractatus hujuſmodi ef- 
feectum debitum ſortiretur, de aviſamento domino- 
rum ſpiritualium & temporalium in præſenti parlia- 
mento exiſtentium concordatum fuit, ac expediens 
videbatur eiſdem, quod Dominus noſter Rex & 
dictum conſilium ſuum circa tractatum predictum 
intenderent cum effectu. 


ITEM for as moche as in the tretee of the 


pees made nought longe agoo bytwyx the 


Kyng of noble memorie Hen. the VV. late our 
ſoveraigne Lord and his fadre Charles of Fraunce 
* yt ys conteyned that noon of the parties ſhall entree 
or make ony tretee of pees or accord with Charles 
the Daufyn withoute the aſſent of the eſtats of 
bothe remnys that is to ſey of Englond and of 
Fraunce. And it is hold for certein that our holy 
fadre the Pope ſendeth nowe downe into Fraunce 
| the moſt reverend fadre in God the Cardinal of 
Seint Crois to tretee the pees bytwyx the Kyng and 
the ſeyd Daufyn. And alſo the Kyng of Spayne 
ſent hider but late agoo his ambaſſadeures which 


+ Rot. Parl. 9 Hen. 6. n. 18. 
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entred tretee of pees the which tretee is yit hanging 
betwyx the Kyng our ſovereygne Lord and hym 
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for theym theyre remnys Lordſhipps and ſub ettz, fatu 
And ſemblably the Kyng of Scotts hath ſend nowe Frar 
hider his ſolempne ambaſſadeures to tretee a pees ¶ dict. 
finale betwyx the Kyng and him and theyre two adha 
remnys. And as every mon endowed wyth reſon noſti 
may well conſydere that nys nought covenable ne dicta 
fyttyng ne lyke to be to the pleſire of God ne of ſtilur 
the world a Criſten Prynce to refuſe pees offred aut 
with menys reſonable ne the tretee therof yf that be Dom 
deſyred of hym the whych by the law of God hym irma 
owed to perſue and folowe. And alſoo conſyderyng Dom 
the burdon of the werre and howe grevous and hevy defen 
that ys to this londe and howe behofful therefore the cunis 
pees were to hit. Yt ys ordeyned and advyſed by Punt 
the Lords ſpirituelx and temporelx and comyns ¶ Preſei 
being in this preſent parlement that my Lords af ny 
Bedford and Glouceſter and my Lord Cardinal and 
other of the Kyngs blood and of his counſeyl may 
tretee the pees on the Kyngs behalf with the ſeyd Þ 7 — 
partyes or ony other. And yf theym thynk the | 
menys of pees offred by that other partys covenable t My 
and good to the Kyng and his ſubgettz theine to ſee be 
receive hem. And ſemblably to offre for the Kyngs above 
partye menys that ſhall be thought to them conve- Þ ſpecia 
nable and expedient and by ſwich menys to conclude laid ti 
and accord the pees to Goddes pleſure. Saving to che ſa 
the ſeyde roialme of Englonde and to all the Kyngs Þ our ſai 
lieges and ſubgettz thereof theyre heires and theyre he will 
ſucceſſours all theyre libertees freedoms laws cul- the ſai 
tomes and priviledges that theytheyre aunceſtres and Þ PV lay 
predeceſſours haveth had afore this tyme in the ſeid Þ NY ſay 
roialme. And that they and itche of theym be F this m 
demened and governed after the laws uſages and lame ar 
cuſtumes of the ſeid roialme of Englond and in noo8 ® Rat 
otherwyſe this act notwithſtondyng, + Rot 
I — Jamque V. 
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* DD — FF AMQUE prefatus Dominus noſter Rex 
. J ex fide digna relatione dicit quod pre- 
fatus Dux Burgundiz cum prefato adverſario ſuo 
| Franciz pacem iniit & eidem parti adverſæ contra 
dictum dominum noſtrum regem totis viribus ſatagit 
adhærere ſicque videtur quod eundem dominum 
noſtrum regem premiſſa trupha & deriſoria per 
dictam partem adverſam oblata admittere & nomen 
ſtilum titulum & honorem Regis Franciæ dimittere 
aut dictum regnum ſuum Franciæ ac jura & 
Dominia ſua ibidem & in Ducatu ſuo Normanniæ 
| armata potentia defendere oportebit ut igitur idem 
Dominus noſter Rex ſuper premiſſis ac aliis pro 
diefenſione dicti regni ſui Angliz neceſſariis & oper- 
tunis per ipſorum Prelatorum procerum & com- 
munium ſanas diſcretiones poſſit aviſari, dictum 
preſens parliamentum ex aſſenſu conſilii ſui, fecit 
convocari, &c. 


71 — ND alſo my ſayd Lord of Suffolke 
= in this his ſayd declaration, notified 
to my ſaid Lords how in his ſayd being beyond the 
| ſee bee the Kings commandment for the cauſes 
above ſaid hee neither uttered ne communed of the 
| ſpecialtie of the matters concerning in any wiſe the 
| ſaid treaty of peace nor of what manner of thin 

| the ſame treaty ſhould be, but only referred it to 
our ſazd ſovereigne Lord, and to all thoſe the which 
| he will call to him in this matter at the comeing of 
the ſaid ambaſſiatovurs into this realme. And alſo 
my ſaid Lord of Suffolke ſaid at the ſame time to 
my ſayd Lords, how hee afore that time had opened 
this matter to the King and advartized him the 
lame and then the King gave him in commandement 


Rat. Parl. 14 Hen. 6. n. 2. 
+ Rot. Parl. 23 Hen. 6. n. 19. 
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to open the ſaid matters as well to my ſayd Lords 
being in this preſent parliament as to the Commons 
aſſembled in the ſame parliament in their houſe 
accuſtomed ; the which matters ſo opened by my 
Lord of Suffolke to my ſaid Lords by force of the 
Kings commandement he by the ſame commande- 
ment the third day of June then next following to 
the ſaid Commons in their houſe accuſtomed in the 
preſence of certaine Lords Spiritual and 'Femporal 
there then being preſent opened and declared pray- 
ing all the Commons that they would have this in 
their rememberance that in the wiſe aforeſayd what- 
ſoever fell for defaute of proviſion for that lond that 
thus he had acquitt him to the King apart and to 
all the Lords and hereof he deſired an act to be 
entered in the parliament roll the which was granted 


him. 


*TF TEM quidem actus per prefatum Dominum 
noſtrum Regem ac Dominos & communes ſu- 
radictos factus fuit in parliamento predicto in forma 
ſubſequenti. How hit be that in a treaty of peace 
made betwixt the King of noble memory Henry the 
Fifth fader unto our ſovereigne Lord the King and 
his fader Charles of France. Tis among other 
things conteined that none of the parties ſhould 
enter or make any treaty of peace or of accord with 
the Kings Uncle that now is, that time called 
Charles the Daufin, without the aſſent of three eſtates 
of each reames that is to ſay of England and of 
France, which afterwards by parliament in this 
reame was authoriſed in the time of your ſayd noble 
fader; the King will by the aſſent of his Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal and the Comyns of this preſent 
parliament that the ſayd article ſo authorized be 


* Rot. ibid. n. 24. 


voyd 


1 P. PE N. DTA. 115 
voyd irrite caſſed adnulled and of noe force ne effect, 
and that no perſon or perſons for his faithful and 
true council given or be given unto the King after 
the witt and grace that God liſt to give him or any 
of them ſhall be empeached hurt or greved but 


ſhall ſtand therefore at all dayes quite and diſcharged 
againſt him and his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever- 


more; ſaying alway to his reame of Englond, and 


to all his leiges and ſubjects thereof, their heirs and 
their eber all their liberties freedoms laws 
cuſtomes and privileges that they their aunceſtors 
and predeceſſors have had within this reame afore 
this time except the matter that is compriſed in the 
article aboveſaid and that they and each of them 


be demened and governed after the laws uſages 


and cuſtomes of this ſaid reame of Englond and in 
none otherwiſe this act notwithſtanding neither that 
ony hurt nor greve in ony wiſe grow to the comyn 
of this reame their heirs nor ſucceſſors in time to 
come, by force of this preſent act nor by ony thing 
therein conteined. 


1 —— UT firſt that it was to be remembred 
: the eſtate and condition that this reame 
ſtood in other then it dide at the time of the Kings 
entre to uſe and take upon him his right and title 
as veray and rightful King of Englond. 
For at that time this land was full naked and 


| barreyn of juſtice, the pees not kept nor laws duely 


miniſtred within the ſame. And was alfo ſpoiled of 
the crown of France the dutchies of Normandy 
Gaſcoigne and Guien and alſo with enmete envi- 
rounded and leide about on every ſide, as with 
Denmark Spayne Scotland Breteyne and other par- 
ties. And alſoo with our old and auntient enemys 
of France. 


I Rot. Parl. 7 Edw. 4. n. 26. 
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And how it was then he reported him unto theym 
they underſtood it well ynowe for it appeareth at 
iye and ſheweth it ſelf thanked bee Almighty God. 
And what the King hath donne to the performeing 
of his ſayd intent hee declared that how firſt his 
fayd Highneſs had laboured a ſtabliſhment and pees 
in his own reame. 

And alſo he had concluded with the King of 
Spaine a leige and perpetuell pees with entrecourſe 
of merchauniie. 

Alſo a pees and leige with the King of Danemark 
and entrecourſe of merchaundiſe. 


Alſo an amity and entrecourſe of merchaundiſe 


with his old friends of Almayne. 
Alſo a pees with Scotland for one winter. 


Alſo an amity and leige with entrecourſe of mer. 


chaundiſe taken with the King of Naples. 


And alſo how that it was in a good way for a 
leige and amity with entercourſe of merchaundiſe to 
be taken with the King of Arragon, which had been 
doon er that time if the ambaſſatours of Arragon 
had had full and ſufficient power which he ſuppoſed Þ 


ſhould be reformed in ſhort time. 


And over that had made an amitie and confede- 
ration with high and mighty Prince the Duke of 
Burgoigne which ſhould wedde the Lady Margaret Þ 


the King's ſuſter. 


And alſo an amity and confederation with the 


Duke of Breteyne which two Dukes been the 
meyhtieſt Princes that holden of the crowne ot 
Fraunce. 


All which labours confederations and concluſions 


he had laboured and bourne on his great coſt and 
charge as well by ſending out of ambaſſatours as in 
reſceiving of ambaſſatours for the ſame forthwith 

grete and notable rewardes moniways. 
And all theſe labours and matiers he had uſed 
and done at his propre charge as meanes to a _ 
cipa 


recove 
in tym 
Were n 
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cipal intent (that is to ſay) to miniſh and leſs the 
wer of his old and antient adverſary of Fraunce 


* the French King whereby his ſaid Heyhneſs ſhuld 
move the lightlyer and rather recover his right and 


title to the crowne and lond of Fraunce, and poſ- 
| ſeſſion of the ſame. 


Wheretore his ſeid Heyhneſſe was fully ſett and 
purpoſed, with the might and help of Almighty 


* God, and with the advyſe and aſſiſtens of his Lords 
Spirituell and Temporell, and alſo of the Commons 
of this lond, to proceed and perfourme his ſaid 
principal intent for the defens of this lond, that is 
to ſey, to goe over the fee into Fraunce, and to 
* ſubdue his grete rebel and adverſary Lowes uſurpant 
* King of the ſame, and to recover and enjoy the title 
and poſſeſſion of the ſeid reame of Fraunce forth- 
"Þ with his Dutchies and Lordſhips of Normandie, 
| Gaſcoigne, and Guien, and other: and to that end 
and purpoſe his Heyhneſs is dayly called upon, and 
| alſo written and ſend unto, by outward Princes as 
the Duke of Burgoigne, which was one of the mooſt 
| mightieſt Princes of the world that beareth noo crowne. 


And the Duke of Bretayne and others ſeying 


and promiſing that and he would come and pro- 
-& cede unto the recovery of his ſeid right and title they 
would goe and labour with him in their owne per- 


D 


ſones for the recovery of the ſame at their coſts and 
expences. 


For they ſey and certifie dayly unto the King's 


| Highneſs, that in theyre conceites there was never 
| noon of the King's progenitours, or predeceſſours, 
that ever had ſuch a convenient ſeaſon for the 


recovery thereof as he then hadde if yt were uſed 
in tyme. Whereupon they harken and the tyme 

were not uſed they mooſt provide for themſelf. 
For certein it is thoo? Princes be mortal and have 
no iſſue malle; and what chaunge and caſueltee of 
I 3 the 
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the world might fall yf the tyme were not uſed 
while there were opportunity God knoweth. For 
it is the ſeying of wiſe men, that convenient tyme 
and expedient wold alwey be uſed and not loſt, 
For time is a grete thing in advantage, and 
better it were to prevent the tyme and occupie the 
faid adverſarie at home, than to ſuffre him to entre 
this lond and occupie us here. | 
For doutleſſe and the King goe not thither, 
his ſaid adverſarie wuld come hither, and what 
pollicy wuld be therein reported hym unto theyr 
wiſdomes, deſiring the ſaid Lords ſpirituel and 
temporel and comyns conſideryng the premiſſes and 
the ſtate that the londe then ſtood in. And that 
as whoſe ſeieth the King had then but oone enemy, 
that is to ſay the Fraunch King, from whome the 
King our ſaid ſoveraign Lord had drawen away by 
meanes the mightieſt Princes that held of his ſaid 
adverſarye as it hath bene above reherſed. And 
ſpecially as a meane to his ſeid principal entent had 
laboured marriage to be had betwixt the ſaid Duke 
of Burgoine and his ſuſter. F 
Which matter amongſt meny of the Lordes Þ 
ſpirituel and temporel in his counſaile late hold at 
Coventre was ſhewed and declared, which matter Þ 
the King's Highneſſe, becauſe they were then preſent Þ 
more plener in nombre, entended then to open 
and declare unto theym by his owne mouth, an 
alſoo his entent and diſpoſition for the recovere of 
his ſeid title and right to the crowne of Fraunce to 
yeve theyre ſeid avyſe and counſail unto him in] 
that behalfe. OE 
Conſidering moreover and remembring in their 
rete wiſdomes his age and habilite; | 
And alſo the grete corage and fervens that he 
had to the defens of this his londe, and that he 
wuld ſpend his time in his dayes to the honor q 
32 „„ 4-6 RET ' — 0 the 
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the londe and worſhippe of God, as heretofore his 
noble progenitours had done. 

Conſidering alſo the diſpoſition of the people of 
this londe how that they muſt be occupied. 

And alſoo that the diſpoſition and entent of his 


ſeid adverſary was to lond and entre this reame. 


And how God had marked and ſett the hearts of 


his friends, ſtraunge Princes outwards, to aſſiſt 


hym, which dayly wrote and ſent unto hym for 


the ſame it was marvelous to think upon. 


And therefore yf the tyme were not uſed, perad- 


* venture thoo that then were friends, might chaunge 


into enemys, were too grete a loſſe. 

Theſe cauſes and things, and meny other, moved 
the King's Highneſs ſoc that he might have the 
aſſiſtence of the three eſtates of this lond, and that 


every of them wuld doe his office and duete to 


procede and follow the recovere of his reame of 


© Fraunce and lordſhipps beyond the ſee for the 
vel ſurete pees and defens of his lond with the 


orace of God. 


D 


HE King calling unto his tendre remem- 
brance how that in tymes paſſed unto now 


of late, the merchants and people of the nation of 
Almayn being under, and of the confederation, ligue, 
and company, called the Dutchie Hanze, otherwiſe 
called merchants of Almayne, haveing the houſe in 
London commonly called Guildhalda Teutonico- 
rum, have had and uſed free and freindly commu- 
; nication and entercourle of merchandize with his 


ſubjects of this his noble reame of Englond, and 
they with theym, to the encreſe avayle and com- 


| monwele of both parties, as experience evidently 


hath proved. 


* Rot. Parl. 13 Edw. 4. n. 2. a 
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And how that ſithen the oo partie toke diſplea- 
ſure ayents that other, grete inconveniences loſſes 
and damages haye enſugd, not onely by meane of 
open werre doone and exerciſe by either upon other, 
but alſo in withdrawing the accuſtomed advantages 
and commodities which elſe ſhuld have comen to 
him, his ſeid ſubgettes, and theym alſoo, by free 
intercourſe they bere i in his ſeid reame, and his ſeid 
ſubjetts in their parties and countreys exerciſing fete 
of merchaundize as it is well known. 

In conſideration whereof, and to thentent that by 
Godds grace the werre and hoſtilite that hath be 
betwixt both parties may utterly ſeaſſe and be avoyd- 
ed, the old friendlyhood alſo betwixt them to be 
renoveled i in ſuch wiſe as it may abide and endure 
for ever ; 

By thadyyſe and aſſent of the Lords ſpirituelx 
and temporelx and the comyns in this preſent par- 
lement aſſembled, and by auctorite of the ſame, 
wolle of his gracious and bounteous diſpoſition, 
that it be ordeyned eſtabliſhed and enacted that 
noon of the ſayd merchants, &c. 

-Whereunto the ſayd merchants of the 
Hanze by their orators have aſſented and 
agreed, &c. 

Nos conſiderantes præfatos mercatores Aleman- 
niæ mercatores Hanze Teutonicæ vulgariter nun- 
cupatæ in dicto regno & dominiis noſtris dictis ſuis 
privilegus libertatibus conceſſionibus & indultis oc- 
catione guerrarum turbationum & hoſtiliatum jam 
nuper inter ſubditos noſtros & ipſos de Hanza 
predicta contigentium deſtitutos & exinde tam 
ipſos quam ſubditos noſtros multipliciter fuiſſe & 
eſſe leſſos ex certis bonis reſpectibus nos moventi- 
bus de aviſamento & aſſenſu Dominorum ſpiritua- 
lium & temporalium ac communitatis regni noſtri 
Angliz i in præſenti parliamento noſtro exiſtentium 


2 


-1t14- 
noſtri 
tium 


2 


omnibus & . privilegiis libertatibus conceſſio- 


ſi guerræ turbationes & hoſtilitates hujuſmodi non 
contigiſſent reponenda & integre reſtituenda duxi- 


* libertatibus conceſſionibus & indultis ſupradictis 
uti & frui debeant perpetuis futuris r gue” eo 
modo quo uſi ſunt aut uſi fuiſſent ſi 


guerræ turbationes & hoſtilitates non accidiſ- 
ſent, &c. 
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& auctoritate ejuſdem parliamenti ac certa noſtra 
ſeiencia pro nobis & heredibus ac univerſis ſucceſ- 
ſoribus noſtris ipſos mercatores Hanze in priſtinum 
ſtatum utendi & fruendi in dicto noſtro Angliæ 
regno & alis locis nobis ſubjectis ſupradictis ſuis 


nibus & indultis quæ fuerunt aut eſſe debuerunt 


mus ac tenore preſentium reponimus & inte 
reſtituimus ſi quod ſupradicti mercatores Hanze 
predicte & eorum ſucceſſores univerſis privilegiis 


predicte 


ARTICLES 
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ARTICLES 
AIT 


D' ENT RE 


LA FRANCE ET L ANGLETERRE 


FAI T 


PAR LE CARDINAL MAZARIN 
tr CROMWEL. 


ART. I 


UE le traite d' entre Henry le Grand, la feiie Þ 


Reine Elizabeth, & feu Roi Louis xiij avec 
Jacques Stuart, ſucceſſeur de la dite feiie Reine, 
ſere renouyelle. 


E 8 


ue la ſomme de millions de livres preſtces 
par la dite feüe Reine Elizabeth avec Henry le 
Grand, feu les intereſts liquides à 13 millions, 
ſeront rembourſee a la Republique d' Angleterre, 
comme eſtant au lieu & place des ſus dits Rois. 


ART. 


Qu 


fourni 


| pour | 


© 1celles 
dite R 
N N iupo 


Qu' 


France 


| & que 


Glouce 


hors de 


durera, 


comme 


En re 
recevrz 
de ce't 


XE 


ART. III. 


Que moyennant le ſus dit payement la ſus dite 


Republique d' Angleterre, fournira, & entretiendra, 
a ſes dẽpens 12 navires de guerre, dans la Medi- 
terrance, pour y joindre Parmee navale de France, 
& receyorr les orders de ſon Admiral, ſur les 


expeditions qui ſeront afaire contre PEpagne, & 


ſix autres pour croiſer la mer de Dunkerk, pour 
y empeſcher les vivres, | 


ART. IV. 


Que la Republique d'Angleterre ſera obligce de 


fournir au Roi de France 40 navires de guerre, 


pour aider a reprendre Dunkerk & Gravelin, & 


icelles repriſes le dit Roi aſſiſtera de fon armee a la 
dite Republique, pour aider a reprendre Oſtende & 
Niuport. 


A. 


Qu'il y aura ligue offenſive & deffenſive entre la 


France & PAngleterre, envers touts & contre touts, 
& que le Roi d'Angleterre, le Duc de York & de 
| Glouceſter, & autres Seigneurs Anglois ſortiront 
hors de France, ſans eſperer rentrer tant qe le traittẽ 
durera, & qu'au regard de la Reine d' Angleterre, 


comme elle eſt Fille de France, elle n'y bongera. 
En revanche la Republique d' Angleterre, ne 
recevra, ni donnera aucune retriate aux ennemis 
de ce't eftat, 


ART. 
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A R . VI. 


Qu'en toutes les villes & bourgs de ce royaume, 
ou il y aura des havres, & des ports, la nation 
Angloiſe y aura commmerce, & y pourra faire baſtir 
des temples pour l' exerciſe de A religion, & ſera 
permis aux Francois de la religion, qui y ſeront 
aux environs, d'y faire preſcher en Francois. 


ART. VIL 


Que les Edits de Janvier & de Nantes ſeront Þ A 
executez ſelon leurs formes & teneurs & toute la 
nation Angloiſe demeurera caution pour Fexecution 


des dits edits. 


MR. 
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WHIGLOVE ANDY DOUBLE. 


Ibig- 8 I am glad to meet you at Garraways. 
| love. I was coming to your houſe. 
Double. And I came hither on purpoſe to find 
you: *Tis very early, and there is no body upon 
the Exchange; when you have drunk your tea, if 
| you pleaſe let us take a turn there. Pray when do 
| you think of going into the country ? 
Whiglove. In three days at fartheſt; but I was 
reſolved not to ſtir till I had received your particular 
directions how I ſhall behave mylelf in my progreſs. 
Double. What circuit have our noble friends 
allotted you ? 
Mpiglove. I am ordered for Kent and Suſſex 
Couſin Rattlehead went yeſterday for Eſſex, Suffolk 
and Norfolk; Mr. Selfiſh and Mr. Project have all 
the north committed to their care; beſides the 
common concern, they have buſineſs of their own, 
they are gone to look upon ſome eſtates that are to 
be fold, and have a great deal of mony to lay out. 
Double. Indeed they have made a fine hand of 
theſe times, you and I knew them both ten years 


ago 


% 
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not worth a groat, and now each of them hay 
his threeſcore thouſand pound ready for a purchaſe, 

Whiglove. And the wonder is, they have got all 
this in little ſneaking employments, which hereto. 
fore did not afford a man a bottle of claret at night, 
Double. Well much good may do their hearts, 
for though they have notoriouſly cheated the King 
and kingdom, they are very honeſt and hearty to 
us. There is no lye never ſo groſs they are not 
willing to ſpread abroad to carry on our deſigns, 
They diſperſe news, rail at ſome, and cry up others, 
Juſt as they are directed; and to ſpeak truth, there 
are not two men in England that do more ſervice 
to the party. 

Whiglove. I wiſh we had ſome more ſo qualified 
to make a progreſs through the other counties; but, 
I am ſorry to fee it, there are a great many who 
though they have made their fortunes among us, 
are ready to change ſides. Have not you been told 
at whoſe houſe Mr. Rakeall and Mr. Plunder were 
the other day cringing ? There are not two more 
worthleſs rogues in the kingdom. One of them 
was raiſed from nothing by my Lord O. my Lord 
H. put the other in a way to make a prodigious 
fortune, which he has done, and yet forſooth they 
muſt be creeping to the new miniſters. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee ſuch raſkals as poor as Will. Killigrew. 

Double. Look you friend mine do not be troubled 
at this; it is the principle of us Modern Whigs to 
get what we can, no matter how. But if the other 
{ide prevails, we muſt ſtrike in with them, how- 
ever this muſt be our laſt ſhift; in the mean while 
let us do what we can to keep up our party, for 
men of our principles can never thrive ſo well under 
any new miniſtry as we did by the laſt, our en- 
deavours therefore muſt be to bring them once 


more into play for many reaſons. They made 1 
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| we. had all the xn and preferments, and then 
you know how kindly Hae SinkeA at our chearing 
the publick, and if any of us were caught trip 

how bravely did they defend us in x4 who e 0 ng 


the country-puts had a mind to fave the nation in 
its taxes, and to inquire into abuſes, and into the 

nce of the mony they had granted, did not our 
noble friends always baffle them and their inquiries, 
and bring us off triumphantly : * 

Whiglove. I know you will never ſee ſuch brave 
times as you had under them, it rained gold and 
flyer, you wallowed in the peoples wealth, and if 
you could have held it ten years longer, you had 
bought all thoſe country boobies out of their eſtates, 
3 7 were wont to roar at you in Stephen's chappel. 

Double. Well, all may be retrieved if we are 
ſtirring, and if we can but get the common people 
to be a little more of our ſide; nor is this 
hard to be done if we proceed to lye and rail ſtoutly, 
and if we continue to out-face truth and reaſon with 
our wonted confidence. 

Whiglove. 1 ſhall do my part if others will like- 
wiſe ſet their hands chea al y to the plough. | 
Double. That you need not fear, want of dili- 
gence has never been imputed” to our party. 
Lazineſs is the fault of the other ſide. Did we not 
beſtir our ſelves finely towards the latter end of this 

lat ſeſſions? Every body gave us for gone, we 

expected to be called to accompt for all our former 
rogueries, we dreamt of nothing but pillories, 
halters and axes, and yet you ſaw what an after- 


game we played by only deviſing a few lies which 


were ſpread ſeaſonably through the kingdom : We 


wok advantage of the fears people were under to 
Vol. IV. K ice 
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Uf none but ſuch” as were of out ſtamp and kidney; 


commons. Have they ever ſuffered any of us to 
he brought to condign puniſhment? When any of 
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ſee France and Spain united; and though, under 
the roſe, the partition-treaty our noble friends had 
made with Count Tallard the French Ambaſſador 
did throw Spain into the French power, and waz 


the occaſion of that curſed will which is like to 


bring ſo many miſchiefs upon Europe; and though, 
Kg rs the truth, the Da e of our Da 
has made France ſo great, yet we found means by 
ſome or other of our faction in the city, and in al 
the burrough-towns of England, to lay the whole 
blame upon the new miniſters, and upon the houſe 
of commons. We bellowed every where (though 
we had not the leaſt proof of it, nay though we our 


ſelves knew the contrary) That the new miniſter; 
kept off the parliament, that the houſe of com. 
mons would give the king no ſupplies, that they 


were all bribed by France; and though our beſt 
friend the Ch——r had but a few months before 
writ word to the King, That there was a dead- 
« neſs and want of ſpirit in the nation univerſally, 
<« ſo as not at all to be diſpoſed to the thoughts of 
« entring into a new war; and that they ſeemed to 
« be tired out with taxes to a degree beyond what 
« was diſcerned, until it appeared upon occaſion 
* of the late elections;“ yet we roared every where 
for entering hand over head into immediate war. 

N biglove. But were not we a little too hot in that 
matter to deſire a war ſhould be proclaimed before 
any alliances were concerned, while all our merchants 
effects were abroad, and before our fleet was in any 
kind of readineſs ? Might not fo ſudden a quarrel 
with our neighbours have hurt the nation very much? 

Double. Prithee what 1s the nation to us, pro- 
vided our friends get into power, and are in 2 
condition to make us thrive? If you talk or think 
of the public good, you will never become a right 
Modern Whig. Did not this crying-out for a be 
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work to our ends ? Had it not like to have ſet the 
nation in a flame ? Did it not make the people begin 
to ſuſpect all the beſt patriots? Was it not ſo 
ordered, that all they who withſtood our madneſs 
were eſteemed to be in the intereſt of France? Did 
not we get a 
of Kent? Were nd hands gathering for petitions in 
ſeveral other 


but by one voice in the common council? If the 
frolic had gone round the nation as was intended, 
had we not fair hopes of making an irreconcileable 
difference between the rabble and the houſe of 
commons ? So that by talking big for a foreign war, 


want at preſent; for to deal plainly with you, in 
whom I dare confide, our party did behave them- 
| ſelves in ſuch a manner while they were in power, 
they did rob the nation to that degree 1n all the 
ſtations they were in, and they are anſwerable for 
ſo many crimes; that we have but two things to 
truſt to, we muſt either bring our friends again into 
play, who will protect us, or we muſt raiſe ſeditions 
and tumults, during which we may hope to paſs 
unregarded, or at leaſt unpuniſhed. 

Whiglove. I ſtand corrected, and allow you had 
reaſon to go on precipitately to a war ; for you had 
raiſed a noble terment in the nation, a competent 
number of the people were ripe for any miſchief, 
and you had got a good ſhare of the mob of your 
ide, even againſt a houſe of commons, which hardly 
ever happened before in England. And when 1 
conſider theſe things, I cannot but wonder how 
matters came to end ſo quietly, 

Double. You ſhall ſee that preſently. But firſt 
let me tell you our deſign was well laid : We drew 


2 ſword upon the houſe of commons that had two + 


K 2 edges. 


*. 


awcy petition from your county 


Did we not ſo impoſe upon 
the grave city of London, as to loſe our petition 


Le had no ill proſpect of ſtirring up a civil war at 
ey home, which 1s our true aim, and which indeed we 
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edges. If by our petitions we had frighted them 


into an immediate rupture with our neighbours, it 


had been called our war, and by the ſtrength of 


our faction we had then brought our friends into the 


whole management of it. On the other hand, if 
they had flatly oppoſed us, and declared for peace, 
we would have made Jacobite and French Penſioner, 
ſo ring through the whole kingdom, that a diſſolution 
ſhould have been unavoidable,” which if we could 
have obtained, the game had been our own, for, 
in ſuch a heat as an abrupt diſſolution occaſions, 
we ſhould have made the people believe that the 
French and Popery were coming in if all our bribed 
band of my Lord S——ry's and my Lord H——x'$ 
tools and flatterers were not elected. And if we 
could but have ſeen ſuch an another parliament as 
that which ſat ſix years, and as that which followed, 
we had ſo eſtabliſhed ourſelves that nothing could 
have ſhaken us for the future. 

WWhiglove. All this was well laid; it remains to 
ſhew how your meaſures came to be broken. 

Double. The temperate proceedings of the houſe 
of commons blew theſe fine projections of ours into 
ſmoak. They encountered our noiſe and fury with 
ſedate gravity and wiſdom. They deſpiſed our 
libels and ſcurrilous diſcourſes; ſo that we whom 
oppoſition would have rendered conſiderable, became 
nothing when the humour was ſuffered to ſpend 
it ſelf without being regarded. The truth of it is, 
there is Seymour, Muſgrave, and five or ſix old 
ſtagers of them, who mind popular clamours no 
more than the whiſtling of the wind; and ſo they 


perſue what appears to them honourable and ſafe 


tor England, they value not of a button all that we 

can write or ſpeak. This calmneſs, I ſay, of the 

houſe of commons, did quite put us beſide all our 

play; we hoped our inſolence, and the invaſions 

which were elſewhere made upon their * 
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would 
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would haye put them upon ſome warm way of 
vindicating their rights: we hoped, that as their 
anceſtors had done upon the like occaſions, they 
would have ſtoped ſhort, and give no more ſu 


plies till full ſatisfaction had been made for the 
repeated affronts done to their authority; but 
inſtead of this, and inſtead of being in the 
flame we wiſhed for, they went ſteddily on in pro- 
viding for the kingdom's ſafety, and in ſupplying 


the King with five and twenty hundred thouſand 


| pound, all upon good funds, which is more than 


any of our Princes ever had in a year of peace. 


But that which moſt of all confounded us, was 


their laſt addreſs, where they ſay, © That they 
« will be ready on all occaſions to aſſiſt his Majeſty 
jn ſupporting ſuch alliances as his Majeſty ſhall 
think fit to make in conjunction with the Emperor 
« and States General, for the preſervation of the 
« liberties of Europe, &c.” For the King, for- 
tifyed by this ſtrong reſolution of his people, has it 
in his power to eſpouſe the houſe of Auſtria's 
quarrel, and to engage us in a war, if he thinks 
war neceſſary at this time for the preſervation of the 
liberty of Europe. This vote is an evidence that 
the commons truſt the King, and his Majeſty's 
ſpeech at the cloſe of the ſeſſions, is a proof that 
the King was fully ſatisfyed with the proceedings 
of his commons. Theſe tranſactions made things 
conclude fo quietly, to our great diſappointment ; 
lo that we have no game now to play, but by new 
lies and inventions, to raiſe freſh anunoſities in the 
kingdom, 

Whiglove, But pray tell me, the commons having 
in this manner encouraged the king to enter into 
new alliances, and with the Emperor, and the 
Emperor having drawn his ſword in Italy, will not 
England be brought in at laſt? and have we not 
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fair hopes of a war which you ſeem ſo much to 
wiſh for? 6 
Double. The parliament no doubt will ſtand by 


the alliances they have adviſed and addreſſed for: 


But what good will that do us? A war upon a right 
foundation will profit us nothing. Your Seymours, 
your Muſgraves, your Jack Hows, your Harleys, 
your Harcourts, your Foleys, your Copleys, your 
Mackworths, Bromlys, Leviſon Gowers, Bridges's, 
your Byerlys, Hammonds, and your Showers, will 
all come into ſuch a war, and ſhine in the houſe of 
commons at the head of ſuch a buſineſs ; but our 
party can reap no advantage but by a long, bloody 
and expenſive war, begun and carried on againſt 
all right and reaſon : we want ſuch a war as nobody 
in the nation but ourſelves will be willing to ſup- 
port, and then we ſhall have the fingering of all the 
money that mult be given to maintain it, which is 
what we would be at. As for example, a war to 
have juſtified the partition treaty would have done 
our work, for that was a matter few in parliament, 
but men of our ſtamp, would have engaged in: or 
we could like well enough a war to juſtify the 
Emperor in his pretenſions to the whole ſucceſſion 
of Spain, though all ſober men will think that not 
very feaſible. 

Whiglove. I am glad you have given me this hint; 
you would have me then ſay in the countries where 
I go, that nothing will do but quite to dethrone 
the Duke of Anjou. 

Double. Yes by all means cry up that project; it 
is true, grave people may laugh at you, and tell 
you it is not ſo eaſily to be done; but if they do, 
whiſper it about that they are Jacobites and French 
Penſioners; and at every turn when you want an an- 
ſwer, be ſure to have thoſe words ready in your mouth. 

MWpigloue. I ſhall learn my leſſon. But will a war 
upon no other foot ſerve our ends? 

Double, 


friends 
ceedin 


no mal 
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Double. Take it from me, Sir, nothing elſe will 


do. But put the caſe now that the intentions of 
= thoſe who govern at preſent be to make war with 


the French, unleſs they remove their troops out of 


all the Spaniſh dominions whatſoever, and give the 
Dutch a ſufficient and a ſafe barrier, and unleſs 


will give the Emperor reaſonable ſatisfaction, and 


| ſuch a part of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as may make 
the houſe of Auſtria more a balance to the French 


power : if that be the ſcheme, let me tell you the 


| country gentlemen will unanimouſly come into it; 
| thay will be one and all for ſuch a juſt and reaſon- 
able war, and there will be ſuch a right underſtand- 


ing between the King and his houſe of commons, 


as muſt end inevitably in the calling our noble. 
friends to a ſtrict account for all their paſt pro- 


ceedings. 

Whiglove. Indeed, Sir, we are all ſatisfied that 
makes more for the intereſt of our party 
than that there ſhould be a conſtant diſagreement 
either between the two houſes, or between the King 
and his houſe of commons. 

Double. You take the thing juſtly. But by the 
way, leſt I forget it, remember every where to 
up the partition treaty. They will perhaps ſay it 
hath been damned by both houſes of parhament ; 
no matter for that, do you reply, they condemned 
it before they underſtood it rightly and then ſhrug 
up your ſhoulders, and cry, „I wiſh we had it now, 
it were better France had a part than the whole; 
„ wiſh the Dauphin had Naples and Sicily, his 
father will have all: I warrant you, the Arche 
* duke would be glad at preſent to have Spain 
« and the Weſt Indies.” For though all this is 
nothing but fallacy, and though the part allotted 
to the French would ſoon have made them certain 
maſters of the whole, yet what I bid you ſay 2 


K 4 
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aſs well enoug | mong many of the fools you are 
0 converſe with.” | | ON 


M biglove. Truly, Sir, I am very much beholder 
to you for the light you give me; but you are 2 
the fountain-head, I am glad to drink of the water 
that runs below ; you keep all the beſt company, 
T fee our noble friends, when they do us the honour 
to come to Garraway's, take you along with them 
to dinner, . at Puntack's, or at the Rummer, where 
they open to you all the myſteries of ſtate. 

Double. Their Lordſhips are indeed communi. 
cative enough, and extremely civil, eſpecially when 
oy are under adverſity of any kind, They were, 
perhaps, a little too haughty when they had all in 
their hands, but now they are as kind and familiar 
as you would wiſh them, But I gad they dare not 
be otherwiſe to me, I know them inſide and outſide; 
I am maſter of all their private affairs; I am privy 
to all the corruption in their reſpective offices; moſt 
of their bribes went through my hands; I know the 
bottom of the tranſaction with Michael Godfrey, 
when the bank of England was ſet up; I was the 
go-between when the new Eaſt-India company was 
erected ; I could tell you what Lords perſuaded 
Seignoret, and the other French merchants to plead 
guilty to their impeachments; I know the whole 
matter of the prize office; I can'tell you who was 
fo have had Helmſly, if the Bill had paſſed againſt 
Buncombe, and who were to have thared all the 
reſt of his mannors. The knowledge of theſe and 
many other things makes me feared and valued by 
the whole party. And take this for a rule, if you 
would be reſpected by great men, you muſt wind 
Quriclt into all their gert ſecrets. Beſides, 1 
have good ſtore of money in my pocket ; and he 
who has that ſhall be eſteemed and courted, let his 
irth be never ſo mean, or his life never ſo in- 
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Whiglove. This has been a happy Revolution to 
you, Mr. Double, for if I am not miſinformed, 
matters are well mended with you of late years. 
Double. They are ſo, thanks to my induſtry. 
am now worth 50,000 pound, and 14. years ago I 
had not ſhoes to my feet. | 
Whiglove. This is a ſtrange and ſudden rife. . 
Double. Alas! it is nothing, I can name you 50 
of our friends who have got much better fortunes 
ſince the Revolution, and from as poor beginnings. 
Vhiglove. It would ſerve as a good inſtruction, if 
ou would pleaſe to let me know how you did riſe 
in the world. I am a gentleman born to ſome for- 
tune and have relations, yet I can do nothing, 
and rather grow worſe than better in my eſtate, 
notwithſtanding that all along I have been as hearty 


| a hig as the beſt of you. | 


Double. That 1s true, but you have been always 
a whig out of principle, and we have no regard for 
ſuch people at all, they are volunteers that will 
ſerve us for nothing ; we value none but thoſe who 
are whigs out of intereſt, and who, like captain 
Beſſus in the play, are ready to do any thing, good, 
bad, or indifferent, that may promote our deſigns. 
I will lay you a guinea you think I was always a 
whig. 

Whiglove. Truly, Sir, I ever took you for an 
original ſtaunch whig, and for one who had deſpiſed 
the church, and miſliked kingly government from 
your very cradle. 

Double. Alas! you are utterly miſtaken, and if 
you can make any profit from example, I will give 
you a ſhort narrative of my whole life. I was firſt 
bound to a ſhoemaker in London, and being an 
impudent young Ove, I got into the gang of loyal 
apprenrices that addreſſed to King Charles IId, and 
I was one of thoſe who were treated with Hide-Park 
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veniſon at the Wonder Tavern. My grandmother, 


I 33 


who fold barley-broth and furmity by Fleet-ditch, 
died and left me 300 pound, with which I ſet up 
for a gentleman and a ſpark ; and I was ſo remark. 
able a Tory, that I got a place in the cuſtoms of 
about 100 pounds a year. But in King James's 
time, the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms detected me 
in a notorious fraud, and turned me out, upon 
which I became a male-content. 

Whiglove. I remember now the firſt time I ſaw 
you was in the beginning of King James's reign, at 
the Amfterdam Coffee-houſe, where one that had 
been a fervant to King Charles IId, was ſo uncivil 
as to ſtrike you 16 or 17 times with a cane for rail. 
ing at his dead maſter ; which rebuke you bore with 
a temper well becoming your wiſdom. 

Double. I have not forgot that paſſage. But to 
go on with my ſtory. From the time I loſt my 
office, I became a furious whiz, and as long as my 
money laſted, I went to all the diſcontented clubs 
in town, where we drank confuſion to the Govern- 
ment, and talked treaſon dagger out of ſheath, 
But I was ſtill fo wiſe to ſet down in writing when I 
came*home, what had paſſed among us. 

Whiglove. Why did you that? 

Double. To be ſafe; for with thoſe materials I 
was prepared to be a witneſs in caſe any ane of us 
had been taken up; and to have ſaved myſelf, [ 
was ready to hang all my companions. 

Whiglove. It was indeed a piece of caution our 
party has always obſerved, nor 2 they been after- 
wards a jot the worſe thought on for it. 

Double. My grandmother's legacy was ſoon hom 
and at laſt I was reduced to that neceſſity, that I 
was forced to be a corrector of a private preſs in a 
garret, for 3 ſhillings a week; and in this miſerable 
condition did J languifh for near 3 years; _ 1 
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laſt fortune vouchſafed to give mea fayourable ſmile, 


and it was juſt the week after the King landed at 


Torbay. I had eat nothing all day, and had not 


a farthing in my pocket, but knew an ale-houſe 
| where I could have credit for a black pudding and 
| pot of ale; thither I ſtole about 6 at night, and 
found fitting at the kitchin-fire, ſmoaking his pipe, ' 
an Efſex gentleman, who was formerly uſed to 


haunt Richard's Coffee-houſe : he was half ſeas 


| over, and I perceived had been drinking the Prince 
| of Orange's health. With my familiar confidence I 
| preſently accoſted him ; Mr. Aletope, faid I, I am 


mighty glad of the honour to meet you here. He 


| knew me, but ſeeing me in ſuch a ſhabby dreſs, he 
received me ſomewhat coldly, upon which I drew 
him into a corner of the room and whiſpered to 


him that I was now in diſguiſe ; that for 2 years 


| I had been abroad, in Rome, in Germany, and in 


Holland, to carry on the work ; that I was 
juſt come from Exeter with letters from our friends 
in the Weſt. I told him I was going back to-mor- 
row morning with bills of exchange for 150,000 
ares and with letters from 45 Lords. In ſhort, 

told him above an hundred impoſſible ſtories and 
lies, all which he liſtened to gravely, and ſwallowed 
greedily; and when I had done, he began to think 
me a perſon of ſome importance. Mr. Double, 
laid he, will you do me the honour to take a diſh 
of meat and a glaſs of wine at my lodgings. I 
ſeemed unwilling, and that I was to rife early; but 
at laſt I yielded to his importunity, and thither I 
went. His ſervant was out of the way, and no 
wine was to be had: Come, ſaith he, let us have a 
game at back-gammon till the butler can be ſent 


for; I knowing his itch to play, and how unſkilful 


he was at it, readily cloſed with the motion, but 
told him, I had been uſed to deep play abroad, and 
| would 
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. would not touch the dice unleſs he would play three 11 5 
up for twenty guineas: this ſtartled my county NG 4 
gentleman; but being warm with wine, he cried, 5 48 
ome it is a match. 20 E rs ; him: % 
; Whiglove. 1 hope Fs had falſe dice about you; Ern 
for I remember our friends 20 years ago never went byme 
without their tackle, and made no ſcruple to cheat + {74 
their deareſt acquaintance the young whigs of their I bi 
wn b we | 
0 Double. I was not unprovided: my bubble was ** 
not drunk enough for me to bring in my falſe dice, i = 1 
and I loſt 4 games running, but at laſt ſupper and 1 e 
the butler came to my relief. While we were at pigs 
table, I entertained him with the correſpondence | ad wh 
Id with all the Princes of Europe; I told him 1 of buſi 
lain three whole nights with the Duke of Lor- and for 
rain; that I and the Elector of Brandenburg were T lute 
fworn brothers; that I had made the laſt Duke of i 910 
Saxony drunk 40 times; that I had given the by the | 
Empreſs a ball at my lodgings in Vienna, where Mordat 
the — himſelf danced a minuet; I told him | anon 
I received letters every poſt from Pope Odeſcalchi. [ded \ 
In ſhort, I made myſelf in a manner the only con. I 75 
triver of the Revolution, the ſole manager of all 8 
affairs abroad and at home, and that all employ- By this 
ments would be at my diſpoſal : But between every g an 
ſtory I plyed my Eſſex calf with a bumper. When Nihat 25 
ſupper was ended, he told me he had a mind to carefſed 
ſome little place of about 1000 pound a year, which 2 
he might execute by a deputy, for that he hated I nme. 
buſineſs, and begged my intereſt to get it for him; Doul 
with that I kiſſed him, and ſwore by G-d he ſhould ways. 
have it; after which he called for the tables, and n 
bad me win back my four games if I could. the mo 
Whiglove. By that time I ſuppoſe he was ſo drunk many f. 
that you could ſafely make uſe of your tackle. I had tl 
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doctors themſelves were made uſe of. Not to be 
tedious, he loſt 200 guineas, which he paid me 
immediately out of his ſcrutore, but with five or ſix” 
deep fighs. To cure this melancholy, I ſwore to 
him, when things were ſettled, he ſhould be the 
firſt man I would have in my thoughts for an em- 
ployment; upon which we parted, he full of hopes, 
and I full of money. i" TOPS” Cow 


* WVhiglove. This was a lucky adventure. * 
| Double. It proved ſo, as you ſhall fee in the ſe- 


quel. With this money I new rigged myſelf, from 
top to bottom, and ſoon after 
mounted, to meet the Prince at. Windſor : there no 
man was perter than myſelf ; I gave out I was an 


went, very well 


n 


old whig that had been perſecuted and turned out 

{of buſineſs for adhering to the Proteſtant Intereſt, 

and for refuſing to take off the teſt and penal laws; 
I aluted every Lord I met there as familiarly as if 
ve had been bred up together; I took Shrewſbury 
by the hand, and welcomed home Macklesfield and 
Mordaunt; 1 valued myſelf, with a loud voice, 
upon my fetvices and ſufferings : at every turn, I 


cried, We haye done thus and thus, and we muſt do 
ſo and ſo, or ele we are loſt; ſuch a one myſt be 


Secretary; we will have ſuch a one in the. treaſury. 
By this aſſuming, and by my arrogant behaviour, I 


4 


lo recommended myſelf (eſpecially to the ſtrangers” 
that came over) that in two days nobody was more 
careſſed and taken notice of than honeſt Tom Double. 


 Whiglove. This was well wrought in ſo ſhort a 
time. 3 


Double. When we came to St. James's, I was ; 
always thruſting myſelf into the preſence, and was 
never two yards from the Prince's perſon. I was 


tne more encouraged to this, becauſe I ſaw very 
many ſcoundrels like myſelf do the ſame. One day 


| had the impudence to offer to fit down to dinner 


with 
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with his Highneſs : but a gentleman who knew me 
better than the reſt did, whiſpered me in the ear, 
and ſaid, You ſaucy raſcal, fall back into the crowd, 
and get you gone, or I will take a time to have you 
cudgelled and pumped ; upon which I withdrew 
ſomewhat daunted, but not a bir aſhamed. 

I biglove. This check would have ſpoiled me for 
ever for a courtier., 

Double. I gad it made no impreſſion at all upon 
me; I was at court next day as briſk as any body 
there; I bragged of my intereſt in the city, and 
with the party; I never had a leſs ſum in my mouth 
than 3 or 400,000 pound; I told them I could 
bring in five or ſix friends of mine that ſhould lend 
the government that and more. And in the city 
IT told them what Duke I had dined with; what 
Lords were to ſup with me; that I had been the 
day before three hours with ſuch a miniſter ſhut up in 
his cloſet : and by vapouring in this manner, and 
by giving myſelf theſe airs of power and greatneſs, 
I made ſuch a figure, that my lodgings were ſo 
crowded that he thought himſelf happy who could 
ger a whiſper with me in a corner of the chamber; 
ome I uſed ſcurvily, and they cringed loweſt ; to 
others I ſaid gravely their buſineſs could not be 
done; this doubled their attendance and gifts. 
Others I received with open arms, and told them 
they ſhould be diſpatched in ſix days. In ſhort, I 
had clients of all kinds; ſome of King James's 
delinquents applied to me to get them pardons: 
but I had vaſt numbers of people came to me to 
find out employments for them, none of which was 
contented with a leſs place than 5 or 600 pounds a 
year. I remember among the reſt, there was a 
dapper young lawyer who came to me in a tattered 
gown from Weſtminſter, and ſtole 20 guineas into 


my hand, deſiring that my honour would be pleaſed 
25 to 
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to make him a judge; and that when he had the 
place, I ſhould have 30 more. I took his money, 
and undertook his buſineſs, But what I got moſt 
by was finding out crown-lands for others to beg: 
had a ragged regiment of projectors and of offi- 
cers, that had been diſcharged for rogueries com- 
© mitted in the exchequer, and in other offices; theſe 
met every night at an ale-houſe near Whitehall: I 
gave them now and then 5 pound, and they diſ- 
covered to me, as they called it, where the King 
had manors, demeſnes, or fee- farm rents, and where 
| there were old debts due to the crown; theſe I 
handed to favourites, Lords, and great men: they 
found means to get grants of them, and I had my 
{ ſnack. By theſe and other tricks, in about 12 
months time, I had picked up 5000 pound. 


Whiglove. How did your clients fare in the mean 


while, whoſe money you had taken? 


Double. That never troubled my thoughts, ſome 


of them are ſtarving at this inſtant , ſeveral of them 


did get places, and thoſe I made believe it was by 
my procurement, though in truth moſt of them 
had no other recommendation but their notorious 
roguery. Well, when I had got fuch a ſum in my 
pocket, I took a houſe, and ſet up my coach: and 
when the convention was diſſolved, it came into my 
head, that the beſt way to raiſe my fortune, was to 
get myſelf choſen parliament-man ; for I was diſ- 
cerning enough to ſee what card would turn up 
trump. Down therefore I went into Cornwal in a 
door equipage, and with ſtore of guineas in my 
purſe. | 

Whiglove. But you did not ſucceed in that un- 
dertaking ? 


Double. No, I was diſappointed by an unlucky 


chance, I had ſecured the election, and bribed the 


majority of the corporation, and was huzzaed into 


the 
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the burrough: but, as the devil would have it, One 
who had been my fellow-apprentice knew me; and 
as ſoon as he ſaw my calaſh ſtop, he came bawling 


up, took me by the hand, and cried, Honeſt Tom 


Double, thou art welcome, who thought to ſee thee 
in Cornwal? My electors ſtared to ſee him fo fami. 
liar with their member, and began to ſhove him 
away; but he would not take it fo, and growing 
angry, bellowed out, What a plague do you think 
I do not know Tom Double? Why he and I were 
fellow-apprentices with Jack Laſt the ſhoemaker in 
Fleet-ſtreet. I took upon myſelf to be mightily 
affronted, and fain would have out-faced the man, 
He perſiſted. in his ſtory, I to deny it ; but truth 
has ſomething in it irreſiſtable, he was believed, and 
I was thought an impoſtor, and the rabble began 
to hoot me. | | 

Whiglove. What did you do then? 

Double. J bore up as well as I could, and went 
to my inn. But at night the mayor came and told 
me there was an uproar in the town, and a plot to 


away as faſt as I could. I gave credit to his intel- 


ligence, and ſtole out of the burrough next morn- IF 


ing by 3 a clock. 

Whigiove. To what did you betake yourſelf when 

ou came to town? _ 

Double. I had thruſt myſelf into a general ac- 
quaintance, and for ſome time I drove a trade of 
getting people to lend money to the government; 
per manus Double was very well known in the trea- 
ſury ; the premios I ſhared with the lender, many 
more did the ſame, and by this we fleeced the 
publick bravely. ( 

Whiglove. Thoſe were gallant times for ſuch as 
had induſtry. 

Double. When Ireland was reduced, I ſent for 
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8 they ſhould bring over with them an account of all 
the beſt Iriſh forfeitures; which when I had, I ap- 
| plied myſelf to ſuch at court as had 
© intereſt enough to obtain grants of the like nature. 
The courtiers had agreed to divide this ſpoil among 
chem, but I took care to come in for my ſnack of 
the booty: and indeed I deſerved a good reward, 
for I helped them to model and rel: 
© particulars, in which we impoſed upon the govern- 
ment abominably : we repreſented eſtates of 3 or 
© 4000 pound a year to be but little pedling farms, 
which would hardly afford potatoes for an Iriſh 
bogtrotter. But I muſt own I never undertook any 
thing in which I got ſo much, with ſo little pains ; 
for they who were then at the helm had moſt of them 
© ſome work of their own to do, they had ſomething 
to beg for themſelves, and therefore they were afraid 
to look too ſtrictly into the pretenſions of other 
men: they never examined into the merits of the 
| pretender, nor the value of the gift; all we ſaid 
was taken for granted, we did what we pleaſed, and 
had what we aſked for, and J can aſſure you theſe 
Iriſn grants did yield me and ſome others an excel- 
| lent crop. 


power and 


up all the 


Whiglove. I fee you have been in at all. 


Double. So they mult do that would thrive. All 


theſe tranſactions had made me well known to the 
| treaſury, and every morning by 8 I was whiſpering 
projects in ſome of their ears, which they by one a 
clock the ſame day opened to the houſe ws commons, 
as ſchemes forſooth of their own forming: but I 


did not take this ill, I found my account in it. 
Other ſervices I did; it was I put Tom Neal upon 
the million lottery. F——t O——w had never 
thought of his leather-tax but for me. The malt- 
duty, the window-tax, and the tax upon births, 
burials, and marriages, were the off-ſprings of my 

Vol. IV. J. brain. 
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brain. You had never had the bank of England if 


J had not introduced Michael Godfrey to . ac- 
quaintance of Charles M——e. Without me S 
S———<d had never got his new Eaſt-India company, 


Over a bottle of wine one night I opened to Sir i 
John Foch the capitation whimſey, and he got it 


next day handed into parliament. And though 
great man pretends now to have deviſed the exche. 

quer bills, they had never been dreamed on, if it 
had not been for me and poor Mordecai Abbot. 

* Whiglove. I always underſtood we whigs had 
been « deviſers of x 26 new taxes and remote funds, 

but did not know till now the ſhare you have had 
in it. 

Diaouble. 1 have done my part, and think I have 
reaſon to pretend to a great deal of merit. For 
what had become of our party, if it had not been 
for theſe projects? It is true, we have run the na. 

tion over head and ears in debt by our funds, and 
new devices, but mark what a ependance upon 
our noble friends, this way of raiſing money has 
occaſioned. Who is it ſticks to them but thoſe who 
are concerned in tallies and the new ſtocks ? The 
plain country gentleman, who has nothing to truſt 
to but his eſtate, is for having them called to an 
account for robbing the nation; but we, whothrough 
their means, have ſo many years got 15 and 20 per 
cent. for our money, and who by their help have 
had ſo many other ways of raiſing ourſelves, cry up 
their innocence, and long to ſee them again at the 
helm, that under their countenance and protection 
we may once more fleece the kingdom. Take this 
for a rule, if you ſee any man very hot for them in 
the country, he or his relations are engaged in the 
annuities ; and they whom you hear roaring ſo for 
them in the city, are ſuch as have ſtock-jobbed 
tallies at 30 or 40 per cent. profit. For we have 
2 taken 
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in their poſts a few years longer, inſtead of paying 
former debts, they had run us in debt 18 millions 
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taken care to inſinuate to all thoſe who have dealt 
with the exchequer, that the 18 millions England 
now owes will never be paid unleſs they are reſtored 
to the miniſtry, and you muſt be ſure to ſpread this 
about in the country as you travel. 

| * But I doubt it will paſs upon very 
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r many are apt to ſay, if they had continued 


| Double. I am of that opinion; but that is not 
| your buſineſs ; you are to lye roundly and impu- 
dently for your friends, and as for believers you 
muſt leave that to chance. 


IWhiglove. Well, I will puſh this as far as it can 


go. But pray finiſh your narrative. 


Double. The maſter- piece of my dexterity re- 


mains behind. You know I was a receiver of the 


taxes towards the latter end of the year 1692. 

Whiglove. I remember it very well, and we all 
wondered that a man of your intereſt ſhould accept 
of ſuch a mean employment. 

Double. It did not prove ſo to me. As I ordered 
t, I made my receiver's place better than that of a 
ord treaſurer of England. 

Whiglove. This paſſes my underſtanding. 

Double. It will be plain to you by and by. But 
the deſign we had formed was laid very deep, and 
there were better heads concerned in it than my 
own, There was a club of us that uſed to meet 
thrice a week on purpoſe to invent lie: that were to 
ſupport our friends and blacken our enemies; but 
ve never parted without contriving tomething or 
other that might tend to our own private advantage. 

Whiglove. There are 40 of the like clubs now; I 
am of one of them, but at preſent we meet every 
light, becauſe we have more buſineſs upon our hands 
lian ever. 

L. 2 Dou le. 
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Double. J know it. In this company we fell to 
diſcourſe about the coin, which was then very much 
defaced by the clippers. One Mr. Trickſter, a So. 
licitor at the treaſury, blurted it out, that if the 
clipping-trade went on, a receiver of the taxes would 
be a brave employment. The notion ſtruck me 
immediately, but I turned the diſcourſe, and we fell 
to talk of other matters. But I hammered this 
buſineſs in my head 2 or 3 days, and ſaw a greaſe 
proſpect of gain. Upon which I got together 5 of 
the cunningeſt fellows in town, and we fat in con-. 
ſultation many hours. At laſt we agreed to make 
what intereſt we could, either by friends or money, 


to be receivers. 
I/higlove. I ſmell your deſign now. 


Double. We laid this ſcheme. Firſt to exclam 
every where againſt thoſe who then had the receipt 
of the King's revenue, and to roar out that they 
were tories and Jacobites who kept the King's money 
in their hands on purpoſe to diſtreſs the government: 
that honeſt and hearty whigs would make the land 
tax yield more by a third part: by theſe ſayings and 
aſperſions, we hoped to turn out ſeveral upright and 


conſcientious perſons, who we knew would not con- 
cur with us in our deſigns. 

Iſhiolove. The mine wrought as you could wilt 
for remember you got them out and yourſelves in 

Double. Afterwards we ſettled our agents in town, 
who were to allow us ſo much per cent. accordin 
to the weight of the bags we ſent up, 20, 30, an- 
40 per cent. My wife, beſides being an admirabl 
accomptant, was as dexterous a clipper as any! 
London, and could earn her 5 pound a day wid 
her own fingers, beſides making and receiving 
her viſits. It would be endleſs to reckon up all tir 


advantages we made. When the money was It 


coining, I myſelf paid into the exchequer ſeveral 
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thouſand pounds, of which the 1007. bags, one with 


another, weighed not above 9 pound, which ought 
to have weighed 33, by which you may gueſs how 
much ſtuck in our paws. What we five began was 
followed all round the kingdom, and there were 


Oo 


very few offices which had not one or two ſuch 


rogues as we in it. And though we had blamed 


others for the ſame thing, and wrongfully, yet there 
vas hardly one of us that did not keep always in 
his hands at leaſt 20,000 pound of the King's mo- 
ney, with which we bought up tallies and deben- 
tures, ſometimes at 30 and 40 per cent. diſcount : 
all this while the ſoldiers and poor ſeamen were 
* ſtarving, but that we did not value a pin. Now 
and ther. ſome of the treaſury would be reſty, and 
complain of us; but it was anſwered, they are 
of our party, very honeſt fellows, and zealous 


eceipt whigs, who do the government a great deal of ſer- 


t the) vice. And truly this character we had aſſumed was 


a cloak to all our knavery. 


Mbiglove. How long did this game laſt ? 

Double. Long enough for me to get 50,000 pound. 
Whiglove. But did you go clear off with this ſum ? 
Double. No, pox take it, our villainies grew ſo 


very rank, that at laſt the parliament began to 
ſmoke us, and there ſeveral of us were had before the 
committee, where if matters had been puſhed home, 
to Tyburn we muſt have gone, or at leaſt to the 


pillory, 

Whiglove. How did you ward the blow? 

Double. By acting a part quite new to me, which 
was being very ſincere. I went to {ome perſons, 
who I knew had great power and intereſt, and 
plainly told them what I had got, and offered if 
they would bring me off, that they ſhould ſhare 
gains with me. | 

Whiglove. Did this work well? 1 

1 3 | | Doubt. 
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Double. To admiration, Some of theſe had you kt 
been the very men who found maſt fault with mt ſerved 
and others, but they preſently changed their no 
and became our beſt ſollicitors; they ran about 
every where crying up our innocence, and throwing 
dirt upon our accufers. The arguments that pre. 
vailed moſt with our party, which then you kn 
was uppermoſt, were theſe ; they ſaid, What a devi 
have we to do with this inquiſition? does not ont! 
inquiry beget another? are we not all equally guilty! 
what office almoſt is clear? have not all of us robbed 
the King and kingdom as much as lay in our power: w 
may not the detecting ſome criminals prove a mea 
of laying open all the reſt? Why ſhould we not lie 
and let hve? if all that have wronged the public 
muſt be called to account, what will become of the! 
beſt of us? Theſe reaſons, urged in proper time and 
to proper perſons, had ſuch an effect, that our danger I 
vaniſhed by degrees, the matter was let drop, and may 
we heard no more of our proſecution. 

Whiglove. But I doubt this coſt you fauce. 

Double. Yes in truth 1 did not ſcape for leis than 
twenty thoufand pound, for every one who could F 1 


either do me or hurt had a pull at me. | 
Whiglove. However you got off with 30, oo mine. 

pound Clear. * ſcandal 
Double. That I did. long b 
l hbiglove. But after this, I ſuppoſe, you did no: Þ people 

think fit to pretend to any employment. Did th 


Double. This, nor ten times more roguery, would myſelf 
not have barred me in thoſe days from getting 2] offices 
ace, but nothing fell worth my accepting; I to ma 
beſides, while the late miniſters were in power, IJ people 
did my buſineſs well enough, by doing now and was a 
then a private job through their tavour wk, aſNſtance. Þ true fo 
And now I am at my eale, I have my country- in hig 
houſe, where I keep my whore as fine as an empre!s: ¶ been d 
| | von 
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n jou know how I am lodged in town, where I am 
© ferved all in plate; I have my French cook, and 


2 wax- candles; no butchers meat comes + +4 oy 
bon table; I drink nothing but Hermitage, Champ 


wing and Burgundy ; Cahors wine has _ — 


pre. to my ſide-board; my very footmen ſcorn French 
cnon] claret : 1 keep my coach and fix, and out of my 
devi fine chariot I loll and laugh to ſee gallant fellows, 
one Colonels and Admirals, trudging a-foot in the dirt. 
lty? FF Poor filly rogues ! their honour forſooth led them to 
bbed fight for England abroad, bur J play'd a much 
wer! wiſer game, by joining with thoſe who in the mean 
dean while were plundering their country at home. 
Ndigiove. You have given me a very ſuccinct 
ublicÞ account of yourſelf, from the time you crept out 
f the of your — to the proſperity in which you 
: * flouriſh at prefent, 
nger ſk Double. You have the hiſtory of my life, but it 
and may ſerve as a looking-glaſs in which moft of the 
Modern Whigs may ſee their own faces. In de- 
{cribing my ſelf, I have drawn moſt of their pictures, 
than and there are few of them that do not refemble me 
ould Þ in ſome of my features. Look generally into their 
: originals, — you will find them full as mean as 
„000 mine. Who was ſuch a great man's father? a 
ſcandalous barrater.. What was ſuch a Lord not 
long before the revolution? a little jackanapes that 
1 no: Þ people ſhunned becauſe he could not pay his club. 
: Did they riſe by virtue or merit ? No more than 
ould Þ myſelf. How did they behave themſelves in their 
ng a offices? Juſt as I did; they got what they 
ing; no matter how. Did 1 cheat the King and his 
er, II people? So did they; with this difference only, I 
and] was a ſmall retailer, they dealt by wholeſale. It is 
ance. true ſome of them got the ſtart of me, and have been 
atry- Þ in high poſts of honour and truſt; but if I had not 
rel: deen baulked im Cornwal, if J could but have gor 
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into the houſe, with my impudence and fluent way Þ 
of ſpeaking, with my abandoned principles, with 
my cringing and my flattery, no body knows hoy 


far in thoſe days I might have advanced myſelf. 


Whiglove. Indeed you were qualified to have been 


very conſiderable among us Old Whigs. 
Double. Prithee, friend Y/higlove, leave off calling 


thyſelf an Old Whig, it will do thee hurt with 
the party. We reckon thoſe men our worſt of 


enemies. 


Whiglove. Why I thought, except yourſelf, and | 
fome others who came over to us betimes, that we 


were all Old Whigs. 


Double. You may as well call us Drommadaries. 
As for the Old Whigs in King Charles's time many 
of them are dead, ſome of them are retired, being 
aſhamed to fee their party play the knave as ſoon Þ 
as ever they got into power. Many of thoſe that 
remain ſtill upon the ſtage, think us the very rogue Þ 
we know ourſelves to be, they have quitted our fide, 
and vote every day with Seymour, Muſgrave and 


Jack How. What have we in us that refembles 
the Old Whigs? They hated arbitrary government, 
we have been all along for a ftanding army : they 
deſired triennial parliaments, and that trials for 
treaſon might be better regulated; and it is notorious 
that we oppoſed both thoſe bills. They were for 
calling corrupt miniſters to an account; we have 
ever countenanced and protected corruption to the 
utmoſt of our power. They were frugal for the 
nation, and careful how they loaded the people with 
taxes; we have ſquandered away their money as it 
there could be no end of England's treafure. The 
Old Whigs would have prevented the immoclerate 
growth of the French empire, we Modern Whigs 
have made a partition-treaty, which unleſs Provt- 
dence fave us, may end in making the King of France 
univerſal monarch. 

Whig love. 
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JVVhiglove. I muſt confeſs we are very much de- 
parted from the principles we profeſſed twenty years 


ago. But pray tell me of what ſort of perſons 
does / our party conſiſt at preſent, for we ſtill call 


been 8 


ourſelves Whigs. | 
Double. It is not ſo eaſy as you imagine to deſcribe 


the ſtrange medly of which we are now compoſed, 
but I ſhall do my beſt to let you into the ſecret. 
Firſt, you muſt know there are ſome men of true 
worth and honour that ſtill continue among us; why 
I cannot gueſs, but thoſe I fear we ſhall loſe when 
they come plainly to diſcover our bad deſigns, and 
| how furiouſly we drive to bring the kingdom into a 
civil war. 
there are ſtill liſted with us, Whig-Pickpockets, 
Whig-Gameſters, Whig-Murderers, Whig-Outlaws, 
Whig-Libertines, Whig-Atheiſts, ſuch as in former 
| reigns have had ſome note of infamy publick 
or private fixed upon them; all theſe ſtick cloſe to 
| our ſide, nor do we apprehend that any one of them 
will forſake us, becauſe they know crimes of no 


Nor have we loſt all the Old Whigs; 


nature whatſoever are ill looked upon among us, 
and that even hereafter they may commit more, if 


they pleaſe, under the ſhelter of our wings. 


 Whiglove. But have we no more than what you 
have here reckoned ? | 

Double. O yes, or we ſhould be but weak. The 
bulk of our party conſiſts of thoſe who are of any 
ſide where they can beſt make their markets; ſuch 
ſort of men naturally like the Whigs moiſt, becauſe 
ours was a negligent weak adminittration. Every 


body did what ſeemed good in his own eyes, we 
troubled no man with calling hum to an account. 
The accounts of the army, navy, cuſtoms, and 
exciſe, are not yet made up. There are upwards 
of 24 millions of the pcoples money unaccounted 
tor to this day. Under our miniſtry all the officery 


that 
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that handled the King's buſineſs or revenue lived in 
clover. Every little ſcoundrel got an eſtate. We 


ſuffered them to drink up the 
they were out of breath, and ti 


make and to ſecure a Therefore all the buſy 


proling fellows both in town and cauntry, who 8 


hope to advance themſelves, wiſh to fee our noble 
friends reſtored to their former power. And all 


theſe ſort of men, while they have any hopes that 
way, will join with us to buoy them up, and to 
But if they find 
the game loſt, if they ſee the King reſolved to cor- Þ 
rect abuſes, and to call them to a reckoning wa 
him and the nation, and if 
parliament ſtick to their point ; if they Þ 


exclaim againſt the new miniſters. 


have ſo much wron 
they find the 
- fee the country-gentlemen reſolute to be no longer 
xmpoſed upon by 
of a ſtate, like rats they will all run from a falling 
houſe, they will diſown the name of Whigs, and 
ſend us and our party to the devil. 

Whiglove, But if they ſtart from us, ſhall we not 
be very weak ? 


Double. Weak do you call it, we ſhall be utterly Þ 
undone, we ſhall be no longer able to hold up our 
heads, and we muſt give up the cudgels. Theſe Þ 
| the fol 
beſt foundation. What I and ſeveral old knaves ſay, Þ 
that have been all along in the intrigue, paſſes for 
ght to ſpeak in our own 
cauſe, but theſe forſooth have never been in buſi- 
neſs; they are called diſintereſted perſons, honeſt Þ 


tended neuters, this flying ſquadron are now our 


nothing. We are thou 


Whigs that love England, and though we know 


them to be as errant rogues as ourſelves, and that 


they long to be playing the fame game we played, 
yet we extol them for the only good patriots: they 


are 


le's blood till 
their eyes grey 
red. In ſhort, all men cheated to what degree 
they pleaſed, which was winked at in hopes to ag 


up-ſtarts and hair-brained rulers : 
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ate the tools and engines with which we work; 
they are the full-mouthed hounds that help to make 
up the cry; they are our organs, our ſtentrophoni- 
cal tubes, our ſpeaking trumpets. It is they who 
© rail at the preſent miniſters; it is they who exclaim 


againſt the proceedings of the houſe of commons z 


5 and it is they who have endeavoured to get hands 
to petitions for a diſſolution of the parliament. 


Mbigleve. This flying ſquadron, as you call it, is 


of great importance to our deſigns ; what care is 
there taken to ſecure them to our party? 


Douvle. The methods made uſe of by the heads 


of us are theſe: we inſinuate to them both in town 
and country, That new miniſters if they think to 
> eſtabliſh themſelves in theſe inquiſitive times, muſt 
* reſolve to come in upon the foot of honeſty, virtue 
and frugality for England. And who can hope 
to make any conſiderable fortune, under ſuch a ſet 
of men? Will the Ear] of R. and my Lord G. 
when they have power enough to mend things, 
* ſuffer all the preſent abuſes in the revenue? Will 
they ſit ſtill and fee the nation robbed and plundered, 
when they have intereſt enough to prevent it? They 
will recommend none to the King's ſervice but men 
of parts and abilities. Which — you are ſo qua- 
ified? what fkill have any of you but how to buy 
and fell tallies and debentures, whereby you ſqueeze 
the ſoldiers, poor ſeamen, and thoſe who have dealings 
with the government? If any of you chance to get 
into place, will not they watch your goings ? will 
not they compel you to make up your accounts? 
They did all theſe things heretofore, when they had 


r, and no doubt will tread in the fame ſteps. 
They were no ſquanderers, they kept the crown-out 


et debt, and were careful of the public revenues. 


Take it upon our words they are not men for your 
purpoſe, they are nat miniſters for your turn. It is 


therefore 


ws <v- . - 


YL ©. 
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therefore ypur intereſt, - and - ought to be your 
buſineſs, to rail at them, to bely them, and to do 
your utmoſt to blaſt their reputation. 

Whiglove. 1 ſee now the true reaſon why our 
arty has of late ſo pelted thoſe two Lords with 
ibels. | 
Double. They have been damned rubs in our way 

all along, and I doubt we ſhall never ſucceed in our 
deſigns of building up our fortunes upon the ruin of 
the nation, till we get them removed. 

Whiglove. But ſuppoſe that could be done, or 
that they of themſelves ſhould retire out of deſpair 
of being able to help their country, would our work 
be then complete? Will not the parliament be ſtill a 
hindrance to us: will not they reſcue the kingdom 
out of your hands when you purpoſe to invade it ? 
and will not the people rather incline to believe their 
repreſentatives, than your ſtories and falſe ſug- 
geſtions ? Pray what do you inſinue to the flying 
ſquadron in relation to the houſe of commons? 

Double. Firſt as I told you before, we bid 
them call in general for a diſſolution. For if we 
could obtain it, what by bribery, what by clamours, 
and what by the lies we have diſperſed about England, 
and which we ſhall take care to renew, as we lee 
occaſion, we have ſome hopes to alter the elections, 
and to get a majority once more of our ſide. 

Whiglove. I doubt we ſhall hardly be able to 
bully. the court into a diſſolution, 

Double. Who knows if we make a great deal of 
noiſe but that we may fright them to it. You can 
hardly imagine what an ill opinion we have brought 
ſome people to have of * in general; to 
thoſe whom we ſee gaping after preferments (of 
which ſort of men the chief ſtrength of our party 
conſiſts at preſent, and they are the moſt buſy and 
active among us) we ſay it was better with England, 


When parliaments were called but once in an age, ” 
body 
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body can de at reſt for them: now a man can not 
2 or 300,000 pounds in an office, but he muſt 


| be queſtioned by a houſe of commons. It is in- 


credible how well this works with the flyin 
ſquadron, who would fain come into buſineſs, an 
be ſuffered to play the knave in quiet. To others 


| we 1 What the devil have the commons to do to 


accuſe the miniſters? it is aſſaulting the throne. 


What made them inquire into the exorbitant grants, 
may not the Prince diſpoſe of his own ? This 4 

has its weight and effect with ſome old tories of the 
| laſt courts, who upon valuable conſiderations con- 
deſcend now to herd with us. To others we preach 
| that the commons have exceeded their bounds by 
impriſoning thoſe who were not their own members; 
and though we Whigs did ten times more of this 


octrin 


in 1678, and 1679, and though it has been the 


| known practice of our anceſtors, yet we have the 


impudence in printed pamphlets to affert, that the 


{ commons do thereby aſſume to themſelves illegal and 
| arbitrary power. 

to make parliaments either contemptible and odious, 
or dreadful, eſpecially to thoſe who would meddle 


In ſhort, we do all that we can 


in buſineſs, and think to raiſe their fortunes. But 
our malice 1s chiefly levelled againſt this and the laſt 
houſe of commons. And be you ſure, Mr. Whiglove, 


| to take the cue, and bid all your friends do the like 


as you go through the ſeveral countries. Curſe 
them, rail at them, villify them (you may extol the 
lords to the ſkies for their late proceedings, that 


will do well enough) but as for the commons, ſuch 


of them I mean as for theſe laſt 3 years have oppoſed 
our meaſures. (of which you have a lift) call them 
Jacobites, French Penſioners and Tray tors, as n 

as you hear them named. 
M piglove. But with what face can I talk at this 
rate of perſons whom I know in my own conſcience 
tO 
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to have done ſo many good things for England 
They difbanded a numerous ſtanding army which 
(except a few proſtitutes of our own ſide) the whole 
nation thought dangerous to our liberties. They 
liberally ſupplyed the King from time to time, and 
paid off a great mu old debts, and yet they have 
eaſed the people of the malt, and leather taxes, 
which were a grievous burthen upon them. They 
have ſhown their ſelf-denial in excluding their own 
members from being either in the cuſtoms, or exciſe, 
rang => places. They have done what in them 

ay to inquire into and correct abuſes. That the 
law might have the freer courſe, they have diveſted 
themſelves of their own privileges, which were a 
grievance complained of for above a hundred years, 
but could never be redreſſed till now. In all the 
courſe of their proceedings they have given evident 
marks of profound duty and reſpect to the King's 
ſacred web ch and this very laſt ſeſſion they have 
ſettled the ſucceſſion to the crown in a proteſtant 
line. By their votes, and by the engagements they 
have entered into to aſſiſt his majeſty, they have 
enabled him to be the ſole arbiter of war and peace 
in Euxope. Now after all this, it goes ſomewhat 
againſt my heart to call theſe men Jacobites and 
penſioners of France. 

Double. Friend, if you are troubled with theſe 
qualms, and fits of remorſe, you will never do your- 
ſelf any good. I know as well as you, that never 
two parliaments did better for the kingdom, but 
we muſt take care not to own it: and if you deſire 
to be recommended to us by your ſervices, you 
muſt learn to give every thing a falſe turn. Though 
ſuch a numerous ſtanding army threatned our liber- 
ties, and though the nation could not poſſibly bear 
its expence, you muſt ſay the diſbanding expoſed 
us to an invaſion, If they talk of what ſupplies 


have 


have b 
how h 
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off all 
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anſwer 
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every 
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| to the giving up their privileges, I have not an 


o detract from that 
| talk of the abuſes they would have corrected, juſtify 


| bill of 25,000 pound for law-charges. 
duty to the King, thou 
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have been granted, what debts have been paid, and 
how hardly taxes come; tell them, England is 
inexhauſtible, and that a general exciſe would pay 
off all the deficiencies, and make us flow in mony. 
As to their ſelf-denial: Though it be a fallacious 
quibble, tell them of the dog in the manger. As 


anſwer ready for it, and I muſt puinp hard to be able 
generoſity. It you hear them 


every thing, even Kidd's pyracy, and Whitacre's 
As to their 
gh the thing proves itſelf 
from their addreſſes, and from the ſupplies they 
have granted, however do you denv it flatly, be 
ſure to he audaciouſly upon that ſubject, and ſay 
the country-party are the moſt ſaucy fellows in 
nature; give out that they talk of their Prince as 
irreverently in the houſe, as we Whigs have done 
in taverns ever ſince my Lord S——rs loſt the ſeals. 
As to the bill for ſettling the ſucceſſion, you muſt 
ſay it hgnifies nothing, unleſs it had been accom- 
panied with a raund oath of abjuration, which 
might have created ſome freſh diviſions in the 
kingdom; beſides, object in particular to all the 
limitations. As to their laſt addreſs (though the 
King himſelf, who is the beſt judge, was highly 
ſatisfyed with it) do you ſay it came too late. And 
though nine months ago we had neither alliances 
formed, nor fleet ready, do you affirm it ſuper- 
aliouſly and confidently, that war ought then to 
have been proclaimed. 

Whiglove. I ſhall follow your dictates religiouſly, 
and ſay what you will have, me; but I would gladly 
know the true reaſon why you, Mr. Scrape, Mr. 
Cetall, Mr. Rant, and Mr. Highflown, and indeed 
almoſt a}l our party, are ſo exceeding angry with 
the two laſt parliaments. 

Double. 
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Double. They attacked us; they ſtruck at out 
Diana, our gain, which made us all run into ; 
tumult. They ſtopt us in the progreſs we were 
making to be the richeſt ſet of men that ever 
meddled with a kingdom's buſineſs: and who bid 
them interrupt us? Does not whigiſh liberty and 
property conſiſt in a right to rob the King and 
government? Have we not in a manner ten year; 
preſcription for it ? If they would have let us gone 
off quietly with our great places, with our exor- 
bitant grants, with our extortions, with our illega 
privy ſeals, and with all the other ſpoils we have 
made upon the publick, we ſhould have been 
contented, we would have permitted them to have 
ſaved England, if it was poſſible, after the wound: 
we had given her in her entrails. However we 
would have given them no oppoſition, we ſhould 
have been Bel to have lain ſtill a while 

ing better times, with ſafety and riches of 
our ſide. But now we will find them work, and 
ſince they have lain us open, we muſt ſtudy revenge; 
we muſt endeavour by popular clamours, private 
whiſpers, and open lies, to expoſe them to the fury, 
or elſe they will, by due courſe of law, bring us to 
the juſtice of the nation. 

I/higlove. But ſuppoſe by our noiſe and ſtories 
we cannot procure a diſſolution. 

Double. Our game then muſt be to uſe our belt 
endeavours to make the people out of love with the 
'very conftitution of parliaments. We have already 
laid the — hd of it in the pamphlet called, 
Jura Populi Anglicani, where our dear friend ſays, 
[Pref. p. 5] © That the commons are not the 
« whole people of England's repreſentatives.” It 
is true, that notion is not his own, for he ſtole it 
from Roger VEſtrange ; you may find it in his Ob- 


ſervators, and in twenty other places of his writings; 
| but 
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but no matter for that, it makes for us now, and 
is well urged. Sheridan and all his papiſts, in 
the bitterneſs of their gaul, when they had been 
queſtioned for the popiſh plot, did not expreſs half 
ſo much venom to parliaments as this author has 
done. It is a gallant fellow, God bleſs him, who- 


ever he be, he deſerves that our party ſhould ſet 


up his ſtatue in gold; for my part, I ſhould be 
glad to contribute towards it. He has raked up 
whatever was ſaid or written by the tories and papiſts 
in the latter end of King Charles's reign, when Sir 
William Williams was ſo ſeverely proſecuted by the 
court for doing his duty. He has repreſented the 
houſe of commons to be as arbitrary as a Turkiſh 
divan. He has inſulted their authority in general, 
and has affronted in particular all the moſt conſi- 
derable members: in ſhort, he has laid the axe to 
the very root of the Engliſh conſtitution. 

Whiglove. What is deſigned by all this? 

Dauble. By this, and other pamphlets of the like 
nature, which we ſhall take care to publiſh every 
week, we hope to work the people of England to 
the ſame frantick temper that poſſeſſed the Danes 
in the year 1660, at which time they came and 
deſired an utter diſſolution of their government, 
that the uſe of parliaments might be quite laid aſide, 
and that their King would govern by his own will, 
and with a ſtanding army. 

Whiglove. But could this be compaſſed, would it 
make * us ? 

Double. Believe me, Mr. Whiglove, the heads 
and leaders of our party can never be ſafe till par- 
laments are utterly aboliſned. Nothing but force 
and a total ſubverſion of the laws can protect their 
crimes. Their inſolence to the laſt houſe of commons 
vas ſo notorious, that it will be dangerous for them 
0 look any other in the face. We can never be 
ale to pack a parliament, or to find five hundred. 
Vor. IV. M gentlemen 
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gentlemen in the whole kingdom that will ſit fil 
and ſee the authority of a houſe of commong 


trampled upon by a few upſtarts, and a mock made 


of impeachments, their moſt ſacred and ancient 
right. Beſides, let us d6 what we can, a day of 
reckoning will come, and one time or other we ſhall 


be made to diſgorge ſome of the many millions of 


which we have robbed the nation. Therefore upon 
the whole matter, it is the intereſt of our party to 
lay aſide parliaments, and to govern by a ſtanding 
army, as they do in Denmark. 

Whiglove, I doubt you will hardly be able to make 
the people of England out of love with parliaments, 
Beſides, you know the King in the whole courſe of 
his reign has ſhown himſelf a moſt religious obſerver 
of the laws, and an enemy to all un all or deſperate 
councils. 

Double. If we cannot hector the court into a diſſolu- 
tion, if we cannot render parliaments odious, nor get 
an army, we mult betake us to our laſt refuge, which 
is to throw ourſelves into the arms of France. For 
come France, come Pope, come Devil, we are reſolved 
not to quit our hold, nor to abandon the ſweet 
hopes we had once entertained. The power we aim 
at ſhall not be wreſted from us. Dominion is our 
idol, and haye it we will, by hook ar by crook, 
We know the way to the Louvre. Our anceſtors 
of Scotland (for we Whigs are derived from thence) 
when they deſigned to rebel in 1639, applyed for 
the French King's protection. Cromwel, our patron- 
ſaint, became an abſolute penſioner to France in the 
year 1655. Nor is it probable our noble friends 
were ſuch fools as to have let the French King get 
ſo good a bargain as he had by the partition-treaty; 
without coming down a good ſum of money: If 
the truth were known, their bags weighed full as 
heavy as Portacarrero's, Indeed they deſerved more, 


they laid the firſt ſtone of this dangerous building, 


1 and 


ever ſi1 
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and they did his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty better 
ſervice than the Spaniſh cardinal. Rather than not 
lord it as we have hitherto done, and rather than not 
go away with the eſtates and wealth we have gotten, 
we are ready to do any thing, and to ſubmit to any 
terms. Nor are we Whigs ſuch irreconcileable 
enemies to the late King as ſome imagine. Do you 
think we care who rules, ſo we can have the places ? 
Do you believe we cannot take French gold? Why 
do you think we have made ſuch a noiſe about French 
money being diſtributed among the members? We 
know 1t 1s all an invention of our own, and a lye 
from top to bottom, but we have two ends in it. 
Firſt, we aſperſe known good patriots. Then we 
give the French miniſters to underſtand by this talk, 
that money would not be thrown away in England. 
And is it not more likely they will come to us who 
have been all along ſuch open proſtitutes ? When 
the lady in the play talked to the gentleman of his 
whoring and beaſtlineſs, was it not to put him in 
mind of lying with her? 

Whiglove. I am of your opinion, that if it ſhould 
be thought neceſſary, it would not be very difficult 
for our party to make up with the French, and 
at St. Germains; for I remember in theſe two laſt 
parliaments, all the papiſts of the kingdom were for 
us Whigs, and helped our friends every where in 
their elections, particularly laſt year they beſtirred 
themſelves notably to oppoſe Jack How in 
Gloceſterſhire. 

Double. They did fo, and it was by direction 
from above. 

Whiglove. I have received great ſatisfaction from 
your diſcourſe, and you have enlightened my un- 
derſtanding in very many things, of which I was 
ignorant before, for which I thank you. 

Double. I have but done my duty. My buſineſs 
ever ſince the parliament was up has been to inſtruct 

M 2 ſuch 
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ſuch as the heads of our party have ſent all over 
England to ſcatter libels, to diſperſe news, to utter 
their ſtories, and to villify the houſe of commons. 
We have emiſſaries hkewiſe in Holland, who are 
doing the ſame thing in Amſterdam, Rotterdam 
and the Hague; and to tell you the truth, we have 
a knot of brave impudent fellows poſted there, who, 
as my letters tell me, have made ſome of the poor 
Dutch believe, that this parliament will ſell England 
to France by inch of candle. Nor are we out of hopes 
of getting trom the ſeven provinces ſuch addreſſes 
as came lately out of Hampſhire, Buckinghamſhure, 
and Yorkſhire. | | 
Whiglove. What, the Dutch to addreſs about our 
parliament ! That would be ſtrange indeed. 
Double. Look you, I am afraid the States are more 
prudent than to interpoſe in affairs of that nature. 
Beſides, they have all the reaſon in the world to 
applaud the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſions; but it 
may not be amiſs to inſinuate that ſome ſuch thing 
is upon the anvil, it keeps up the hearts of our 
party. 
Whiglove. You were mentioning Whitaker juſt 
now, he that was ſollicitor to the admiralty ; I proteſt 
I know not what to ſay when I come into the 
country about that, and ſome other matters. There 
was one Robin Sayer, an honeſt gentleman of my 
acquaintance, that uſed to be at Garraway's and 
Tom's coffee-houſe, who had a knack of finding out 
ſome excuſe or other for every thing that was don? 
amiſs : We called him Excuſe-Maſter General to 
the party. I wiſh he were alive now to find out 
ſome excuſe for this bill of Whitaker's, I believe 
it would puzzle him. I have the copy of his ac- 
count, as it was delivered to the committee by 
Sir Richard Haddock, the 27th of May laſt, exa- 
mined by H. Johnſon. 
Deutble, Read it. 
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Whighve. An abſtract of Mr. Edward Whitaker's 


Sſhurſements for law-charges, from 


22d of 


Fed. 1691- -2, to the 31ſt of Docs 1699. 


EES to councellors and doc- . 6 s. d. 
tors of the civil law R 
Charges at law offices 3745 5 10 
Expences in ſummoning and enter- 
taining witneſſes, ſerving them | 
with ſubpcena's, and finding of- 995 14 1 
fenders 
Rewards to councellors, clerks, 102 
doorkeepers, &c. ; i 
Other expences, the particulars 3 
— re not oof J . 
His own fees for attendance, &c. 1989 2 11 
Drawing and copying indictments, 
articles, inſtructions, depoſi- . 
tions, informations, rr an 3149 7 3 
er! 8 . 
orſe-hire; coachshire, and other 
expences on travelling * 3 3 
his own at 20s. per 
Reward for} diem PW 
travelling] his man's at 108. per 52 
diem 
Marſhal and priſon charges 16 + 7 2 
Diſcompt of exchequer bills and 6 
tallies ſ 455 13 
Ditto bank 400. at 17: per cent. 30 — — 
Charges of the admiralty ſeſſions, &c. 42 2 — 
Paid to John King for his ſhare 
of the money recovered from þ 49 15 — 
Lovelace 
Carry over, —— 12246 4 5 
M 3 Reward 
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22246 4 5 


Brought over, 
Reward paid one Jenkins an evi- 
dence, ſaid to be by order from 
the admiralty 
Paid for intereſt of 220ʃ. borrowed 
to carry on the ſervice 


1 34 9 6 
Ditto 18004. reſpited to be paid i y 


18 <5 — 

mow? from 5th Nov. 96, 1 5th ie 
97, at 6 per cent. 

pad or loſs by 129 malt tickets 


received by him on payment of 
arrears for 18 291. 14s. — d. 


— 


Paid to Capt. Tho. Urry by order 
for his charges, being wounded þ 91 JEM 
and proſecuted for preſſing men 
For paſſing the admiralties com- 
miſſion and privy ſeal for 4 
mitting Colonel Wharton 
Paid to the treaſurer of the navy 
by order for redemption of che 
King's Fiſher ketch 
For judges and juries dinners at the 
- admiralty ſeſſions, &c. ; 
To money recovered of Gowen and 
other (admiralty officers) as coſts 
and damages in a ſuit brought 
by Harvey and others in Suffolk — 


Beſides from an abſtra& delivered 
to the committee, but not yet 
paſſed the navy office, it appears 
that the ſaid Mr. Whitaker { 2199 3 7 
charges the King with a further 
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Double. This is a ſwingeing accompt. 
Mbhiglove. It is ſo, eſpecially when you hear all, 
for I am credibly informed that the late attorney- 
general, and preſent ſolicitor-general, and all the 
eminent council, proteſt they never received fees 
from him any thing near the ſum he mentions : 
they ſay the ſame at Doctors Commons. During 
his whole time there were never three convictions of 
any conſequence : he could give no inſtance before 
the committee of any one ſervice he had performed 
for the expence of ſo much money. On the con- 
trary he let Bolton eſcape, who could have made 
important diſcoveries about Kidd's matter. It was 
likewiſe proved, that Mr. Wilſhaw, one of the com- 
miſſioners of his majeſty's navy, had diſcovered a 
g of thieves in the King's yard at Portſmouth, 
who upon examination confeſſed the fact. Theſe 
informations were ſent to the navy-board, who ap- 
pointed W r to proſecute the criminals. Bur 


| inſtead of proſecuting the real offenders, ſeveral of 


them were made witneſſes, and all the reſt eſcaped 
without being brought to trial ; and the proſecution 
was turned upon the ſaid Mr. Wilſhaw and ſeveral 
of the officers of the yard (by whoſe care theſe 
thefts were diſcovered) who were tried at the King's 
Bench bar, after about 2 years dependance, and by 
a ſpecial jury of Hampſhire gentlemen acquitted. 
And the court blaming very much the proſecution, 
ordered a xel. proſ. to itop further proceedings, &c. 
It was further proved, that W r did this of his 
own head, without any order from the admiralty ; 
and that this proſecution of innocent perſons, and 
his own officers, ſtood the King in 1001 J. 11 s. 5d. 
Beſides, every article of his bill is liable to objection. 
The item for ſummoning and entertaining witneſſes 
2995. is ſcandalous. That of 3745 J. charges at 
law offices is ridiculouſly extravagant. His item of 
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3740/. for drawing and copying indictments, &e; 
is ſuch a one as the like was never heard of. What 
does he mean by 1989 J. for his own fees for at. 
tendance, when he had a ſalary? And how could 
he have the impudence beſides all this, to put in 
his account 1094.7. for his own and man's horſe. 
hire, coach-hire, and travelling-charges ? 

Double. Well, what do people ſay of all this? 

WVhiglove. They ſay, ſome principal officer muſt 
have gone ſnacks with him; they ſay, he deſerves 
the pillory for ſuch a notorious impoſition and cheat 
upon the government; they report he was bred an 
upholſterer, that for ſome private merit he had, 
which lies {till in the dark, this employment was 
purpoſely coined for him; they ſay, if ſuch an in- 
famous varlet was ſuffered to rob the publick at 
this rate, what have the great ones done? And that 
ſuch exorbitant allowances could never have been 
made him, but in order to countenance thefts of a 
higher nature. 

Double. J muſt confeſs he is an egregious knave, 
but we muſt not let him ſink ; if he ſhould be run 
down, who knows how far it may be carried ? There 
are other accounts relating to the admiralty ten times 


more unjuſtifiable than that of W——r's. As to 


your behaviour in that matter, your beſt courſe will 
be downright to deny the fact; for though all this 
appears upon the Journals, Paul Joddrel will not be 
in the country to difprove you. And when you 


| hear this poor man, or any of our friends, cenſured 


for accounts or actions of the like kind, excuſe 
them as well as you can; and when you cannot an- 
ſwer what is objected, as indeed it is impoſſible, do 
you ſay, May be they have cheated the King, what 
then? they are honeſt to the cauſe, zealous hearty 

Whigs, and bitter enemies to France. 
Whiglove. 1 ſhall be plaguily put to it to give any 
tolerable reaſon why ſuch pains was taken to * 
the 
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e bill of accounts miſcarry. Under the roſe, you 
know our party did it, and it gives agood handle to 
our enemies to ſay we durſt not ſtand the teſt of 
fuch a bill. They ſay, Why not a bill to examine and 
ſtate the accounts when there are 24 millions unac- 
counted for, and when ſuch a variety of inſtances 
are given of male-adminiſtration in almoſt every 
part of the publick revenue? They cry, Are your 
accounts ſuch you are afraid to have them looked 
into? + Beſides, the poor ſoldiers and ſeamen (who 
are ſtarving for their arrears, and whoſe wants com- 
pel them to ſell their debentures for 45 J. per cent.) 
clamour and ſay, that we are the cauſe they are pur 
back a whole year from being ſatisfied out of the 
Iſh forfeitures. And you can hardly imagine what 
a reflection this brings upon the whigs. | 
Double. It you knew the whole tecret you would 
not ſo much wonder why we got that bill thrown 
out. As for the ſoldiers and ſeamen, we whigs 
care not a pin if they ſtarved and rotted. They 
xe brave fellows and love their country, and will 
never concur 1n any of our deſigns, therefore we are 
for laying all the hardſhips we can upon them. 
You may hear them every night at Lockets and the 
Thatched Houſe, applauding the Houſe of Com- 
mons, crying up Muſgrave, and ſaying, Jack How 
15 one of their beſt friends. "They are for the church, 
the King and the laws, and ſay our party cares for 
neither, and that we were a band of thieves got 
together, who mind nothing but getting booty 
tor ourſelves. We were for a bill of accounts if 
we could have got a ſet of commiſſioners whom we 
could have bribed or awed, or over whom we might - 
have had any ſort of influence. But the Commons 
choſe fellows that would not have ſpared their own 
fathers if they had found them criminal. And 


though we have endeavoured to ridicule their offer- 


ng 
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ing to ſerve without ſallaries, yet at bottom I muſt 
own, it was a virtuous offer. For why might not 
gentlemen, moſt of which had ſerved their country 
ſo many years at their own expence, continue their 
labours one year longer without reward? And 
however we may think to blaſt it, it will in all time; 
be thought an honourable and praiſe-worthy tender 
of their ſervice, and would have given greater weight 


uiſition, 
to ACCO! 
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and authority to their whole proceedings. ockets-\ 

Whiglove. But what excuſe ſhall I make in the WM Vbigl 
country for throwing out the bill ? ery topi 
Double. When you are among friends, and thoſe Wig upon 
whom you dare truſt, you may own the down-right Nm hin 
truth, which is, that if the bill had paſſed, moſt of ¶ Double 
the principal whigs had been utterly ruined ; that I 71g! 


ſuch groſs cheats, extortions, frauds, bribery, and Mountry * 
corruption, would have been diſcovered and laid {MW Double 
open, as muſt have expoſed our party to the uni- Word Mr 
verſal contempt and hatred of the nation; that ſuch ¶ year OL 
a ſtorm would have fallen upon ſome of our chief Nes, ar 
leaders and patrons as would have torn them to {Wark mat 
pieces, ſome of which muſt have refunded 200,000 Nees not 
pound, ſome 100,000 pound, others 60, 40, and oney W 
20,000 pound a man, of which they have robbed Raps; ti 
the King and kingdom. In ſhort, you muſt frankly re- off 
own it was of the laſt importance to get the bill Wome to 

thrown out; that our very being depended upon it, e I owe 
that our party can ſtand and out- face any thing but {ound in 
a juſt and ſtrict inquiry into their accounts, which ible ho. 
is lo tender a part that if poſſible it muſt not be entlema 
touched by the gentleſt hands even of Or ds he dic 
and Ran gh's own chooſing. But this you are ar part! 
to utter only to confiding perſons, whom you know Ie houſe 
to be deeply engaged with us. To vulgar puts you Ne the 
may give any reaſons that come into your head, how tunes 

falſe, it matters not. Say it was only a plot of the ich imp 
Papiſts againſt poor Whitaker. Call ita Spanith in- Vg! 
quiſition, Fander 


aifition, and cry, What ! was that a time to look 


t not N to accounts, when we ſhould have been drawing our 
ntry Nrords againſt France? If any man anſwers, Can 
their Were be a more ſeaſonable time of ſaving money, 


an when we are going to engage in an expenſive 
imes War? Reply to him, Sir, you are doing the King 
nder F France's buſineſs ; it is his intereſt you ſhould 
eight Ne every ſhilling, that he may find it in your 

ockets when he comes over to conquer the nation. 
Whiglove, I am told Mr. Sleaſy went upon this 
ery topick in Northamptonſhire, when he was talk- 


hoſe Wie upon the ſame ſubject. Pray when did you hear 
1ght rom him ? 

ſt of MW Double. Laſt poſt. 

that Vbiglove. How does he ſay things go in that 


ountry ? 


ord Mr. P 


ſuch year out of 600. a year, and all in leſs than 9g 
-hief ears, and out of the publick, has made them run 
n to Mark mad; that there is not a freeholder there who 
000 Nees not imagine he ſhould have the fingering of the 
and Money which is to ariſe from the ſale of 800 prize- 
bed ups; they all hope to be commiſſioners of the 
akly Wnze-office; and they cry, Hang it, the worſt 
bill Wome to the worſt, it is but lying a few months in 


e Tower, and we may go away with 40 or 50,000 
ound in our pocket. He writes, that it is incre- 
ible how this works in their addle heads; that this 


be Pentleman's having eluded the juſtice of the nation 
-d's he did the laſt ſeſſions, has mightily increaſed 
are ur party in Northamptonſhire, where they rail at 
now e houſe of commons ding dong, and are agog to 
you e the late miniſtry reſtored, under which ſuch 
how Itunes could be made out of the publick, and 
the Fit? impunity. 

1 in- EY ”7>tielove. I remember Mr. Cockbrain and Mr. 
jon, Fander were ſent into Glouceſterſhire two months 


I - ago; 
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Double. As well as we could wiſh ; he writes me | 
ſt's having raiſed an eſtate of 30007. 
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ago; you correſpond. with them. Have they beer 

able to prevail any thing againſt Mr. How ? 
Double. Not an inch, they might as well haye 
ſtaid at home, and ſo I told our noble friends. Thy 
gentleman's diſintereſted way of acting in parliz 
ment for ſo many years, his firm zeal to his country, 
for whoſe ſake he has reſiſted ſuch temptations, the 
good nature he expreſſes to his friends, the fpiri 
with which he bears up to his enemies, his flowing 
wit, his admirable underſtanding, adorned with 
| ſuch a ſcope of eloquence, his humanity, compaſſion, 
candor, probity, and all his other virtues and per. 
fections, have created him ſuch an intereſt, not only 
there, but in the whole kingdom, that it is quite 
impoſſible by all our induſtry. and malice to under. 
mine or blaſt it. Dy 

M biglove. J hope you have better news out of the 
Welt. | ms 

Double. No, in troth, all goes bad there too; 
Mr. Birdhead, Mr. Tool, and Mr. Stalkinghorſe, 
have been round Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devon- 
ſhire, and Cornwal, and have been able to make 
few or no converts. They write that Sir Edward 
Seymour is more cried up in thoſe parts than 
ever; that the country gentlemen ſay he has even 
{urpaſſed himſelf theſe-three laſt ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment; they ſay there never was a houſe of com- 
mons, in which he would not have ſhined, and of 
which he would not have been an ornament, with 
his piercing ſenſe, and ſuperior underſtanding ; they 
acknowledge all England is indebted to him for his 
perſeverance and courage in detecting the conſpiracy 
that was formed againſt our liberties ; that in thoſe 
countries, if there ſhould be a diſſolution, our party 
will rather loſe, than get ground. 

Whiglove. Mr. Selfiſh and Mr. Project, write me 
much to the ſame purpoſe out of the North. "I 
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Shave been in Weſtmoreland, endeavouring to ca- 
lumniate Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and they had 
Hike to have had the mob upon their backs. Their 
lies and inventions would not paſs upon the rugged 
frecholders. They think their county fortunate to 
have produced ſo great a man, and wiſh him many 
years of life and health, that he may long remain 
one of the pillars of his country. . They ſay, and 
indeed all good men in England ſay the ſame, That 
the courſe of all his actions has been uniform; that 
he is the true image of old Engliſh worth and ho- 
nour; that no ill ſucceſs could ever make him loſe 
his courage, nor proſperity bring him to quit his 
moderation; that in a calm or in a ſtorm, with the 
wind, or againſt it, he has always been a ſafe pilot; 
rü and that he has ever ſteered with ſolid judgment, 
e gravity, and wiſdom. | 
Double. But have our emiſſaries been able to 
1 raiſe no duſt by whiſpering about that ſomebody has 
o Wl touched French money? 
r //biglove. No, for Mr. Selfiſh writes he endea- 
voured to impoſe that ſtory upon the northern gen- 
temen, but that they called him impudent lyar, 
and told him he might with as much likelihood 
afirm Cato took bribes to betray the Roman com- 
monwealth, 
3 of Doyble. Well, though we have had no better 
ſucceſs in ſome places, yet we have procured three 


— addreſſes to keep the Kentiſh gentlemen in counte- 
2 * nance, and I hear of one or two more coming up. 
iracy Mbiglote. Alas! what is that to the whole king- 


dom? At the riſing of the parhament we were made 

thoſe © f 
believe every county and burrough in the nation 
would petition for a diſſolution, and to have the late 
miniſtry reſtored, and for God knows what beſides, 
and yet we have been able to do no more than 

They . 

hay What you ſee with all our aſperſions, with all our 
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hartering about, and with all our libels. Irememhy 
in King Charles's time, petitions came thick a0 
threefold, though the King diſcountenanced thx 
proceeding to the utmoſt, and though the miniſty 
oppoſed it might and main. We are ſuffered to g 
on as we pleaſe, nobody brow- beats us, the miniſter 
give us no oppoſition, and yet you ſee how litt 
progreſs we have made. I proteſt this puzzles my 
ſo, I know not what to think or ſay. 

Double. I will unravel this myſtery to you. Mok 
of the old whigs who were at the head of petitioning 
in King Charles's reign, were without any blemiſh 
upon their reputations; = were not ſuſpected d 
any by-ends and deſigns of their own; they wer 
thought to act upon a publick ſpirit, and for their 
country's good. This made them haye fo many 
followers, and gave them ſuch an intereſt and cre. 
dit with the people, that they could lead them which 
way they pleaſed. But our caſe is quite different; 
our heads, our leaders, our great men, who at pre. 
ſent promote theſe petitions, are full of blots and 
ſtains, and every thing they offer at falls under a juſt 
ſuſpicion. Would they have a new parliament? 
The reaſon 1s evident, they were queſtioned by the 
laſt houſe of commons. They deſire an immediate 
war; Yes, becaulc they are not ſafe from inquiries 
in a time of peace. They are afraid of the French; 
How can that be, when they expoſed to them the 
liberties of Europe by their treaty of partition ? So 
that our friends cannot be able to lead a conſiderable 
body in any thing they ſet a-foot ; for being guilty 
of ſo many crimes, and obnoxious to ſo much cen- 
ſure of all Kinds, they are thought in whatever they 
do, to fight their own, and not the peoples battles. 
And what I have here opened to you, is, I doubt, 
the true reaſon that we have hitherto procured no 
more addreſſes. 

M bigloeve. 
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 Whiglove. But if this be the caſe, if we can raiſe 
no ferment, if we can make no diſturbance, and if 
the King ſhall think fit in matters of war, peace, and 
in other high points of ſtate, rather to conſult his 
parliament, than be adviſed by the grand juries of 
Kent, Buckinghamſhire, Hampſhire, and Yorkſhire, 
What will become of our party? Shall we not ſink ? 
Shall we not be diſpirited, and have we not a loſt 


e to play? 
. Double Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid, our 
caſe is far from being deſperate. Do you your own 


work in the country, diſperſe your hes, ſcatter your 
libels, invent and caſt freſh aſperſions upon all the 
conſiderable men of the other ſide, and leave the 
reſt to Providence: many things may happen to 
relieve us, ſome great calamity may befal the na- 
tion; you ſhall ſee us lift up our heads once more 
upon any fatal and publick diſaſter, for miſchiefs of 
any kind make for us, we fiſh beſt in troubled 
waters: national affliftions fright the people, and 
turn their brains; and at ſuch a time we can beſt 
work upon them, and they are then fitteſt to receive 
our ſtories and falſe impreſſions. How do you know 
but that Prince Eugene of Savoy and his Germans 
mzy be defeated in Italy ? 
W/higlove. Would a blow there help us? 
Double. Can you be ſo dull not to fee how much 
t would turn to our advantage? Will it not furniſh 
us with ample matter of railing at the preſent mi- 
niſtry? For though our party by their theft and 
rapine have ſo imbezzelled the King's revenue, 
though by not protecting trade, and by our wrong 
management of the laſt war, we have exhauſted the 
nation of a great part of jts coin, though by our 
negligence and profuſion we have plunged the ſtate 
mto an immenſe debt, and though while we had the 
adminiſtration, we did in general ſo diſorder * 
that 
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that in this juncture England could not preſently 
exert. itſelf as it ought to have done, and canng 
without infinite new, and almoſt intolerable taxe, 
carry on ſuch a war as is requiſite to preſerve Europ 
from the French power: and though the houſe 0 
Auſtria may juſtly lay at the doors of our party the 
danger they are in to loſe their rights tothe S panih 
ſucceſſion, yet we will throw off all the blame from 
ourſelves, and caſt it upon others: and if the em. 
peror ſhould have that ill ſucceſs which all the 
cunning whigs with him, we will cry out, The other 
ſide has ſold Europe to France : Why was not there 
a diverſion made in Flanders with an army of 
80,000 Engliſh ? Why did we not alſo land 20,000 
men in Portugal? Why was not our fleet in the 
Mediterranean three months ago? If we had gone 
and threatened to bombard Liſbon, the Portugueſe 
had never entred into an alliance with France and 
Spain. Why had we not likewiſe 40 ſail of good 
ſhips in America which might have ſeized the 
Spaniſh and French Weſt-Indies? Theſe and 
twenty things more we ſhall have ready to ſay, in 
caſe the Germans are ſoundly preſſed in Italy. 
 Whigiove. Will it not be objected to you, That 
it was impoſſible to do all this? And that, keeping 
a ſufficient guard at home, 10 ſhillings in the pound 
upon land, the malt-duty, and ſeveral other taxes, 
had not ſufficed to fit out ſuch a ſtrength as you 
talk of. 

Double. No matter for that. Let Prince Eugene 
be but compelled to retire, and you ſhall ſee what 
uſe we will make of it. When they are ſtruck with 
any ſudden fright, it is not to be conceived what à 
rumble lies and flams will make in the heads of the 
vulgar. 

Whizlove. But all this will be out of doors, for it 


is ſaid his Imperial Majeſty's arms proſper. 
Double. 
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+ Double. Yes, pox on it; ſo they do to our great 


ſorrow. And I ſaw Dr. D*Avenant and ſome of that 

g, who are ſtill iti town, very uppiſh the other 
day at Garraway's upon this news. | 

Whiglove. How does this agree with what we have 
du our hackney- ſcribblers to publiſh, and with 
the ſtory which you and the party have directed me 
and others to ſpread about concerning Count Tal- 
lard and the Doctor? . ; 

Double. Oh you mean the 5000 louis d'ors won 
at picquette, and the ſwinging penſion he receives 
from France. | -. 

Whiglove. But do not we hurt the cauſe, by utter- 
ing theſe notorious falſhoods ? I was checked very 
ſharply not long ago by one of our own ſide, a man 
of known truth and candor, for diſperſing ſuch a 

undleſs and malicious ſlander. The gentleman 

id, If he be bribed he deſerves his bribes but very 
ll; for in all his writings, in his laſt eſpecially; 
Upon the balance of power,” he has declared him- 
ſelf no friend to French councils. The ſcope of his 
whole book is for an immediate war, and his private 
converſation always concludes that way. Another 
m the ſame company told me, That to his know- 
ledge the doctor was then retiring to chambers in 
Grey's-Irin, to engage afreſh in the houſe of Auſtria's 
quarrel, with intentions of trying once more to give 
his country what warning he can by his pen, of their 
impending dangers from the growth of France. 
Double. 1 with the beams of the room would fall 
and beat out his working brains; his indefatigable 
induſtry has done us a world of hurt. We muſt 
throw what dirt we can upon him. If we can pre- 
vail to have him ill thought on, it will make his 
writings have the leſs weight. Beſides, I hear he 
declares he will never give us over; he ſays we are 
enemies to England, and that he will wage eternal 

Vol. IV. N War 
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war with us. He is ſtout and ſurly, neither to be 
frightened nor allured. He bribed ! alas we know 
better, but we are to blaſt him if we could. He a 
friend to France! no, no, that is not his crime; 
it is his book of Grants and Reſumptions,” and 
his having for ſo many years made it his buſineſs to 
expoſe our corrupt adminiſtration that we ſtomach 
ſo much. But pong we had done more prudently 
not to have raiſed theſe foolith lies, for men of his 
reſolution, and ſo able to take their own revenge, 
ſhould not be too far provoked. 

Whiglove. I had beſt then fay no more of that 
matter. 

Dorble. No, no, you muſt now perſiſt in it. It 
often becomes neceſſary to ſupport what had been 
better let alone at firſt; beſides you know the old 
maxim of our party, Throw dirt enough, ſome 
« of it will ſtick.” And whenever you ſee a man 
of the ſide that oppoſes us, eminent either for his 
induftry, natural or acquired parts, or that you ſce 
valued for ſteady behaviour in parliament, or for 
his conſtant integrity to the country ; nay, though 
he be eſteemed for his impartiality and moderation, 
do you be fure to throw all the aſperſions you can 
upon him. N 

Mbiglove. How am I to carry myſelf in relation 
to the church? 

Double. I do not fee why you ſhould not ſtill 
continue your wonted practice of ridiculing the 
church and all revealed religion; the heads of our 
party do it, nor have the great ones as yet given 
out any orders to the contrary. But we have 
been lately very much obliged to ſome of my 
L——ds the B—-—ps; here is a liſt of twelve of 
them who helped us mightily laſt ſeſſions, without 
them we had been thrown upon our backs. You 
ſae they joined with us, who always have, and w_ 
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ſhall hate their hierarchy, againſt the very perſons 
that ſo long have fought their battle. Of theſe 
truly I think you ought to fpeak as well as a whig 
can bring himſelf to ſpeak of any church-man. 

Whiglove. I ſhall act this part very aukwardly, 
and ſhall never be able to mention that order with 
any decency, which my tongue has been uſed to ex- 
plode for ſo many years. 

Double. Revile the order as much as you pleaſe, 
but let me beg you ſpeak well of our friends the 
reverend P——tes. | 

Whiglove. Have you any other commands for 
me ? ; 

Double. In general detract from, and afperſe all 
the men of quality of whom there is any appear- 
ance that either their high birth, or their great 
fortunes, or their abilities in matters of government 
ſhould recommend them to the future adminiſtration 
of affairs. At preſent particularly ſpit your venom 
againſt the D= of S——:t, the D—of O nd, 
the M— of N——y, the E— of Marl——ough, 
theE— of Pet——ough, and the E of N——m. 
Red over the pamphlets lately publiſhed, which 
will inſtruct you what to ſay. | 

IWhiglove. 1 have them all by heart, and I take 
2 parcel of them with me to diſperſe as I go 
along. 

Dauble. Be ſure to carry ſtore of the Queries: 
Have we not there mauled the Sp r bravely ? 
He is paid off too in the Jura Populi, and we pur- 
poſe to pelt him in all the libels that come out. 
Mbiglove. I doubt you will be able to perſuade 
but few, even of our own party, to think that this 
gentleman would betray his country. Has he not a 
large ſtake in it? Ant are not his parts fo eminent 
as may lead him to honour and preferment, not the 
by-road, but in the path of honeity and virtue? 

N 2 Whar 
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What intereſt can he have to wrong a people that has 
wen ſuch high proofs of their value for him? 
hy ſhould he betray a conſtitution which few in 
the realm have ſtudied ſo much, or underſtand fo 
well? Why ſhould he deſperately ſnatch at wealth 
and greatneſs, which woull dutdrally fall upon him 
without envy, and with no danger ? 

Double. What you ſay has a great deal in it. But 
let us believe ill or well of a man, if he be not of 
our party; and if his qualifications and abilities 
are ſuch as make him uſeful to the kingdom, and 
—_— to us, we muſt never let him alone, but 
purſue him with our utmoſt malice. 

Whiglove. I was laft night with two of our friends, 
Mr. Kingcheat, and Mr. Robland, gentlemen that 
are in poſts now, if they can hold them, but 
it ſeems they are under ſome apprehenſions at pre- 
ſent of being queſtioned ; they carry things a great 
deal higher than you do, and ſay, That in the in- 
vectives we utter, we ought to ſpare nobody, no not 
one that muſt be nameleſs, if he continues to take 
meaſures that thwart our deſigns and intereſt. 

Double. They told you right, however do it darkly 
and way an, and take care not to ſpeak plain 
Engliſh till you ſee we are quite out of hopes to get 
the parliament diſſolved. But it is late, the Exchange 
begins to fill, and it is time for us to part. 

Whiglove. Sir, I thank you for all your favours; 
I beg you would have me in your thoughts, and 
pray be pleaſed to repreſent to our noble Niende all 
my faithful endeavours for their ſervice. 

Double. I ſhall not fail to do it, and hope times 
* 7; mend, that your expectations may be an- 
wered. 
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WHIGLOVE axy DOUBLE. 


Double. R. Whiglove, I hope you have not 
been long alone. 

Whiglove. No, Sir, 1 came but a quarter of an 
hour before you. 

Double. Have you looked into the kitchin ? 

IVhiglove. Yes, and find there are preparations for 
a noble ſupper. 

Double. Harry Killigrew beſpoke it, and I gave 
him full power to do what he pleaſed. 1 never eat 
with true ſatisfaction but when the entertainment is 
of his ordering, he has a moſt voluptuous fancy. 
If ever I reach the eſtate I have propoted to myſelf, 
which is about 100 or 150,000 pound, I am po- 
litively reſolved to give him 300 a year only to 
inſpect my table; he has prodigious talents that 
way, and might have been caterer to Lucullus. 
But I ſaw him this morning horribly vexed and out 
of humour. 
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Whiglove. How ſo? : . 
Double. It ſeems he intended a ſoupe d'ecriviſk 
and had borrowed my French cook, who does it ty 
a miracle; but when all came to all, there was not 
a crawfiſh to be had in town. I did but hint tha 
lobſters might do as well; and I thought he woull 
have drawn upon me. E 
M biglove. How was he pacified ? | 
Double. I told him of an Indian houſe where he 
might have ſix birds neſts that came by the laſt ſhip, 
which would be the greater dainty. At the men. 
tion of this his drooping ſpirits began to revive ; but 
he ſaid with a deep figh, I am ſorry to ſee the go. 
vernment ſo negligent as to ſuffer this town to be 
without crawfiſh. | | 
_ - Whiglove.. I hope you ſent him away ſmiling ? 
Double. Yes, yes, and he will be happy at leaſt 
all this day, for I gaye him out of my pocket 18 
22 to pay for the birds neſts, and 12 guineas to 
etch two dozen bottles of Tockay wine from x 
Hamborough merchant's of my acquaintance. 
Whighove. If two articles ſtand you in 30 guineas, 
for God's ſake what will your whole Supper come to? 
Double. We ſhall be twelve of us, and I believe 
it will coſt me about 80 pound. | 
Whiglove. Methinks that is a great deal for one 
treat. VEE 
Double. It is ſo; but we, whoſe expences and 
riots are ſupplied out of the pockets of the whole 
people of England, muſt not value fo trifling a ſum 
as that is: beſides, it is for the reputation of our 
party that ſuch a little fellow as I was thirteen years 
ago, ſhould be able and willing to ſpend 80 pound 


upon a ſingle entertainment, 


Whiglove. But will not theſe exceſſes and yani- 
ties give offence to ſome of our godly friends n the 
I, . 9 
CERES Double. 
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1 to {mell at a court, which was towards the 
middle of the late King's reign, they have laid aſide 
| all their former ſobriety and gravity of manners, 
and are become as expenſive and vicious as we 
are, who never ſo much as made any profeſſions of 
godlineſs. | 

Whiglove. When I heard Brawn give directions 
he below, that the young chickens, ſquab pigeons, 
Ip, and wild fowl, ſhould all be piled up in pyramids, 1 
n. thought you had invited no leſs than 5o perſons. 
ut 
* 
be 


Dauble. No, we are to be but 12. And you ſee 

I have ſent. hither my own bufet, my own plate and 

linen, for I cannot bear with the naſtineſs of an 

eating-houſe, and had entertained you at home, but 

| that our noble friends take a particular pleaſure, 

alt and think it for their intereſt to ſhow themſelves 

often among their followers in the city. You are 

to WO to have four courſes, and the table-linen changed 

12 at every courſe. As to your meat, you have ſeen 

it yourſelf; and for liquor, I have brought my own 

as, Champagne, and perhaps it is the beſt you ever 

0? WE taſted. So that we will be as merry as good wine 
:ve and Harry Killigrew's flights can make us. 

Mbiglove. Who are to be your company? 

ne Double. Our three noble friends, ſome of our city 

gang, and two young gentlemen of quality and 

nd great eſtates, with whom I got acquainted in the 

ole North; they are at preſent extremely averſe to our 

am I party, and one of the principal buſineſſes to night 

our will be to try if you can corrupt them, and bring 

ars I them over to our fide. They came to town but laſt 

nd night, and you fee how diligent we are, that I have 

ſeized upon them already. But let me tell you, Mr. 

mi- Whiglove, I chiefly make this ſupper upon your 

the I account, intending to takę this opportunity of in- 

troducing you to our noble friends. 
ble. ee: Whiglove, 


Double. Not in the leaſt; for ever ſince they be- 
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Whiglove. Mr. Double, I am very much oblige 
to you for this great favour, and the honour you 
deſign me. 


Double. Indeed IT have told their honours very U 


roundly, that you have been too long neglected, | 
have laid before them the fervices you have dom 
in your circuits round the kingdom. I talk to then 


in this manner. You are not to muzzel the a 


that treadeth out the corn.” Honeſt Mr. Whig 
love is not to ſpend his own eſtate to ſerve you: 
You reap the benefit of the lyes, falſe news, aſper. 
ſions and libels, which he diſperſes every when, 
his labours help to uphold you in your greatnefz 
he has vilifyed the laſt parliament, and contribute 
very much to poiſon the people, and to make then 
out of love with their conſtitution, he has endes 
voured to excule all your illegal proceedings; be 
has been your advocate when you were upbraided 
in every market town for having robbed the King 
and kingdom to enrich yourſelves ; in ſhort, he ha 
almoſt bawled and railed himſelf into a conſumption 
on your behalf, and yet you give him no coun- 
tenance, when you have preferred forty worthlek 
tellows, becauſe they flattered you to your faces, 
though they railed at you behind your backs. | 
likewiſe informed them how that to my certain 
knowledge four gentlemen of the other ſide had 
lately loſt their elections, merely by the falſe ſtories 
you had raiſed about them in the country : upon 
the whole matter, I ſo recommended your merits to 
their honours, that I dare venture to fay, I have 
laid the foundation of your fortune, and you ſhall 
ſee to-night how kindly you will be received. For 
my part I am ſo confident in what I ſay, that give 
me 5 guineas, and I will give you 50, if within 
fix months you are not either in the exciſe ot 
cuſtoms. | 

Whigplove. 
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biglove. Well, Sir, take 5 guineas, and I with 
his may prove lucky both to yourſelf and me. 
But pray remember to tell them that it was I who 
trumped up the two falſe affidavits in Kent. It is 

one of them had not its effect at Maidſtone, 


doneWput the other did Colonel Gage's buſineſs at Ro- 
thenMcheſter ; the witneſſes were of my ſuborning, and I 
he orope you do not imagine ſuch intrigues are to be 
hig managed without expence. 

you:B Double. No, no; I know well enough, by expe- 
alper-{Mrience, that people will not forſwear ole for 
. nothing : and I believe you are conſiderably out of 
tnels, 


pocket in the affairs you have been carrying on in 
the country; you have ſowed largely, and now is 
then Wthe time to expect your harveſt : nor will I forget 
nder ¶ to give them theſe particular inſtances of your zeal 
; be and induſtry in promoting the common cauſe. 
aide J/þbjplove. When do you expect your company ? 
King Double. A little paſt eight, and it is now about 
e hive. I deſired you to be here ſooner than the reſt, 
PUN Whecauſe I had a mind to talk with you, for I think 
coun we have not been alone together fince our laſt 
thlels meeting at GMaway's in the ſummer, two or three 
faces days before you went into Kent and Suſſex. 
s. 1 Whiglove. Strange things have happened fince 
ertau i that time. 
had Double. Indeed meaſures have been taken beyond 
tories ¶ either our expectations or our hopes. And I muſt 
upon own to you, my friend, when you and I parted, 
though I endeavoured to fet a good face upon the 
have matter, yet my heart was a little funk. Indeed 
ſhalY there was fuch a tendency towards moderation in 
For the country party, that I faw plainly enough we 
Swen might ſcape with impunity, notwithſtanding all our 
1th rapines and depredations in the King's revenue 
and treaſure, and the irreparable miſchiefs our weak 
and corrupt conduct had brought upon the ng: 
WAL F ; om 
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dom in the 10 years time we Whigs had the 
adminiſtration of affairs. For you know the other 
ſide is not implacable nor revengeful ; they were 
inclined to let us go off with the booty we had 
tten, rather than to embroil the realm, by en- 
gaging with a mighty band of publick robbers, 
all bent and reſolved to defend one another. 
M biglove. But I ſuppoſe you, nor the heads and 
leaders of our party, were not contented with bare 
impunity. 
Double. No, no, we had far a better game to play 
than at once to forego power, dominion, all the great 
employments of the ſtate, and the hopes of fleecing 
England, as we had heretofore done. It is true, 
there was here and there a hen-hearted fellow among 
us, that thought himſelf happy to get away un. 
puniſhed, but the reſt were governed by a briſker 
ſpirit; the majority of us were like a crew of brave 
and bold pyrates, who having gotten a large booty, 
were indeed for ſecuring it in ſome ſtrong harbour, 
but at the ſame time we defired to launch out to 
ſea again, in order to ſeek new plunder. 
Hhiglove. This was the moſt coutagious, and | 
hope will prove the wiſeſt courſe. 

Double. I deſpiſe a ſneaking genius, that is ſatis- 
fyed with moderate wealth and honours. Suppoſe 
a gentleman from 800 pound a year, comes to have 
at leaſt 500,000 pound in his pocket, and to be 
made an Earl, 1s he to fit quiet? No, let him 
endeavour to get a million, and to be a Duke. If 
a lawyer from 300 a year in eſtate and practice both 
together, comes to have a good 6000 a year, and 
to be a Lord, is he to reſt there ? No, let him think 
of doubling that eſtate, and to be made an Earl. 
If another with fifty pound annuity, and whoſe 
young ambition REFS higher than tythe pigs, 
and a ſmall parſonage, attains to a barony, to the 
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moſt profitable employment in the ſtate, and to be 


worth 80,000 Poung in money, is he to bound 
his hopes there? No, let him aſpire to be a Marquis, 


to have a blue ribbon, and to be Lord High Trea- 


ſurer. As to the employment he has, he may aſſign 
it over to his brother in truſt for him ; and if they 
raked up ſuch prodigious fortunes in 7 or 8 years, 
what may not be done if they get again into the 
fame power, and live any time? . 

Ihiglove. But will they not now have watchful 

upon them ? | 

Double. Prithee, who ſhould overlook them, if 
we can get the majority. At the worſt prongs 
they will be ſometimes flirted at, but give me fat 
forrow ; and I think him a great fool that cannor 
ſtand a reflecting ſpeech, while he is getting 20,000 

und a year. But, God be thanked, England 1s 
o much changed, that now the people love a man 
the better, the more he robs them. And do not 
you ſee that we have turned all the anger of the 
rabble againſt the very perſons who deſired to ſave 
the nation's money ? | 

Whiglove. Indeed vice proſpers as well as our 
hearts can wiſh, The accuſer is in more danger 
than the criminal. Virtue ſneaks up and down 
unregarded, or rather deſpiſed, and wealth ſanctifies 
any roguery whatſoever. | 

Double. I always took it for a good omen to ſee 
things brought to that paſs. And let me tell you 
t was the general corruption of manners which I 
obſeryed, that encouraged me to adviſe our friends 
not to withdraw, but to make a bold puſh to re- 
cover the ground they had lately loſt. 

Whiglove. You did diſcreetly. 

Double. Some of them were ſo ſimple as to cry, 
We have got enough, let us ſtop here, we may burn 
dur fingers; beſides the publick is ſo much in debt, 

and 
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and its wants will he ſuch, that no | pany matter cap 
be got. I told them flatly they did not underſtand 
England, when talked in this manner, tha 
our wealth was inexhauſtible, that the depth of our 
folly was never to be fathomed, and that if they 
pleaſed, they might cheat us on to the end of the 
chapter. Gentlemen, ſays I, do but reflect what: 
delicious morſel you will have in the ſpoil of a whok 
people, delivered over by a corrupt miniſtry, to be 
ranſacked at pleaſure. hat if the nation be in 
debt, it is not ſo poor yet, that we cannot ſqueeze 
out of it four or five millions every year; and do 
you but procure ſwinging taxes, and let me alone 
to chalk out a way, by which our party may put 
a large proportion of the money into their own 
kets. | 

Whiglove. This was home and well urged. 

Double. By theſe and ſome other arguments of 
the like nature, I perſwaded our friends to make a 
ſtand, and to erect their countenances, which were 
fallen ever ſince his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſions with 
ſuch a gracious ſpeech. I adviſed them to go down 
into the country, and to ſpread about every where, 
that the parliament would certainly be diſſolved, 
and I wrote the ſame thing to all with whom! 
correſponded. f 

Whizlove. Your letters to me four months ago 
were ſo poſitive, that I took it for a matter ablo- 
lutely determined. 

Double. And yet, I knew no more of it at that 
time than I know who will be Duke of Venice a 
hundred years hence. Nay, between you and me, 
I myſelf believed quite the contrary ; but not long 
after, as you ſhall hear by and by, I was let into 
the ſecret. However, it was neceſſary to affirm 


this confidently, becauſe it made the underlings oi 
our party the bolder in railing againſt the houſe ot 
| commons, 
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commons, which perhaps they durſt not have done 
if they had believed it would fit again; beſides, 
this report kept our friends awake, and made them 
ſecure an early intereſt in ſeveral borroughs and 
counties in caſe of a real diſſolution. 4 
Mbiglove. You need ſay no more to make me f 
applaud this part of your conduct. 
Double. When this affair was put into good order, 
ve thought it ſeaſonable to taſte the people by ſome 
ſcurrilous libels. Out came Legion; of which there 
were diſperſed upwards of thirty «thouſand. Your 
humble ſervant Tom Double was author of “ The 
« Hiſtory of the Kentiſh Petition.” And if you 
reckon the goodneſs of a book, Jacob Tonſon's 
way, by the ſale of it, I am no bad writer, for of 
my pamphlet there were printed near 10,000, 
Soon after we publiſhed the Vindication of the 
ts of Earl of 2 and I am informed two of 
Ake our noble friends clubbed their wits in that libel. 
were M higlove. I had the parcel you ſent me, and 
with {diſperſed them; but I was told all the facts, as 
donn they are ſet forth in that paper, are falſe. 
here, Double. Friend Whiglove, there is as much truth 
lved, in the alcoran as in any of the papers we publiſh; 
om I MW! grant they are all rank falſhoods from top to 
bottom. But we Modern Whigs are for lying, 
s ago tough the lye will laſt but three hours; it is the 
ablo- Ncordial that has revived us in many a deſperate 
lickneſs ; for my own part, I am fo uſed to it, that 
that Fl hardly know when I ſpeak true or falſe. And ſay 
ice chat you will, a weak and corrupt adminiſtration, 
me, Iſuch as ours has been ever ſince we were in power, 
long is not to be carried on without it. Beſides, no 
into private men can be ſo induſtrious to vindicate 
bemſelves, as we are to aſperſe them; it is utterly 
Impoſſible. A lye ſhall reach to 40,000 perſons, 
f which not the twentieth part come in a long time 
O 
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to be put right; it then has its effect upon all th 
reſt. No, no, a ſeaſonable lye is of great importance 
to thoſe who have a foul game to play. Andy 
prove what I ſay, by an undeniable inſtance, the 
gentlemen of the laſt houſe of commons, many d 
which we have fo falſely aſperſed in our libels, wil 
undoubtedly in a ſhort time clear their reputations 
to the whole world, the people will come to be 
diſabuſed, and our yillainous malice will be made 
apparent. But in the mean while have not our 
lyes made ſeveral of them loſe their elections? I beg 
you would obſerve what good fucceſs Mr. Cock. 
brain and Mr. Slander have had in Gloceſterſhire, 
Truly, I did not think they could have prevailed u 
get Mr. How out, but I find our noble friends 
were in the right to bear the charges of that expe- 
dition, and by dint of downright lying you ſee what 
we have done there. | 

Whiglove. By what I can hear, never any thing 
was better managed. 

Double. Our party took care to ſend thither five 
portmanteaus ſtuft full of libels ; every freeholder 
ih the county had one of each ſort ſent to his houſe; 
they were chiefly diſtributed by the preſbyreriar 
parſons, they were diſperſed in every market town 
on the market day; and fo careful we were, that 
| where the people could not read, we had men poſted 
to read the libels to them. Our lyes, of his having 
taken French money, and ſpoken diſreſpecttul 
words of the King, paſſed for current, and by theſe 
engines we battered down an intereſt; that truly | 
thought was never to be ſhaken. 

Whiglove. Yet I am told moſt of the gentry and 
ſubſtantial freeholders were for him. 

Double. That 1s true, for they ſaw into all our 
baſe practices, and he had 1575 for him, of which 
1400 were ſingle voices. 
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Whiglove. Why that is as many as he had when 
he was rt elected; fot as I remember, when he 


| was firſt choſen knight of the ſhire he had but 1400 


and at his laſt election 1700. 
Double. It 1s true, 5 this time we muſtered 
ple from every part of the kingdom; and we 
Fad perſons at Blackwell Hall, who all along while 
the 1 5 depended, told the clothiers as they came 
, England, and particularly the woollen manu- 
facture, would be ruined if Mr. How was choſen. 

Whiplove. This and fome other tranſactions of 
yours makes me deſpiſe that want of diligence which 
[ have obferved in the churth-party : When are 

they ſeen to play a trick of this nature ? They think 
to n rt Henle by truth and honeſty, as if 
that would do, when we have fo corrupted all ranks 
and degrees of the people. 

Double. 1 could inſtance to you above threeſcore 
gentlemen more who have been ſupplanted in their 
burroughs and counties meerly by the falſe whiſpers 
and abominable lyes that have been fuggeſted by 
the tools and emiſſaries we have had in every part 
of England this whole ſummer. Firſt, we inſtructed 
them to ſay, That all the country-party in general 


were bribed by the French King; but then befides, . 


we had a diſtinct ſtory for every particular perſon. 
Such a one uttered diſreſpectful words of his Majeſty 
in the houſe of commons. Another has the Prince 


of Wales's picture hung up in his tlofet. Such a 
e fpoke againſt the bill of ſucceſſion. Another 
. rel with the Queen in France. He who 


ſtands at your corporation; is a rank Jacobite; his 
. was in the La Hogue buſinefs. He who 
up for your county, is intirgly in the French 
intereſt, Thus they hed ſomething to ſay againſt 
every one. And I defy you to name any eminent 
man of the other fide who had myfſed his election, 
Vor. IV. O but 
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but I can ſhow you the very point, upon which ye 
blaſted his reputation. | 
I biglove. But had your agents no grounds for 
what they ſaid ? © | 

Double. No more than I have to accuſe you for 
deſigning to poiſon the Cham of Tartary. But our 
heads and leaders here in town reckoned up what- 
ever they thought would be obnoxious to the people, 
then they ordered our emiſſaries to charge thoſe 
crimes upon all ſuch members as they intended to 
oppoſe. There was a certain preſbyterian parſon 
that you recommended to me, did excellent 
ſervice, ; 

Whiglove. Who do you mean, Caleb Caſe- 
hardened ? 

Double. The ſame: That fellow is worth his 
weight in gold. You cannot imagine what a ferment 
he has raifed among the diſſenters. He has rid 
Poſt throughout all the kingdom, and frighted thoſe 
of the ſeparation out of their wits, by telling them 
the laſt parliament deſigned to deprive them of their 
liberty of conſcience. I thought I could lye impu- 
dently enough, but he out- does me ten bars length. 
There are very few who have contributed more to 
influence elections than your friend Caleb. He has 
brought a great many of the godly to be of our 
ſnle, who were alienated from us, and began to be 
reconciled to the candor and moderation of the 
church-party. Upon my word, I take his merits 
to be ſo eminent, that I think ſomething conſiderable 
ought to be done for him. If you can perſuade him 
to twallow the oaths, and conform, I here promiſe 
to do my utmoſt with the great ones of our party 
to get him made a B——p. 
- Whiglove. There is no doubt of his complying, 
But are there not ſome objections to his life and 


manners, that will be a bar to his preferment? 
Double, 


and are 
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we late 
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Dauble. Thoſe impediments we always overlook, 
if the man can be uſeful to us. It is true, he is 
vicious in his perſon, and very illiterate, but the 
worſe he is, the better for our purpoſe ; becauſe 
ſuch a one will be a ſcandal to his cloth, and bri 
a reflection upon the church, which it is out buſin 
to expoſe and render contemptible to the le. 
Beſides, we ſhall have pn advan by his 
being in that ſtation, he will beſtow all the livin 
in his gift, upon ſuch of the clergy as warp at. 
his principles, or who are directly of his own cut 
and ſtamp, which will add ſtrength to our fide; 
for you may plainly ſee what a pry we have got 
among the clergy, by having had for ſo many years 
the diſpoſal of the beſt "2. Teng Is it not viſible 
how many gown-men have been brought to poll 
for our friends, though they cannot be ſuch ideots 
as not to know, we hate and deſpiſe both them and 
their whole order? However the appearance of 
preſent intereſt draws many of them in to join 
with us. 

Whiglove. Indeed we have ſufficiently deluded 
ſome of the ſons of Aaron, and made them act a 

part. Well, I will endeavour to reconcile 
Caleb to the ſurplice, and I doubt not but you will 
be a good ſolicitor for him. | 

Double. Fear not me, I am for encouraging him 
or any other who will inflame the people for us; 
it is by ſuch fellows, and by our libels that we 
have outed ſo many gentlemen of birth, parts 
and fortune, which I hope will do our work 
compleatly. | 

Whiglove. By the way, I have often wondred, 
bow our ſide, who are obnoxious to ſo much cenſure, 
and are guilty of ſo many real crimes, durſt venture 
to cry whore firſt, and to begin the paper war, as 
Ke lately did, in ſuch an outragious manner. 

O 2 Double. 
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Double. I will explain this to you. Had we de. of 15 
ſigned to be only upon the defenlive, to have ln fi 7%, F 
quiet had certainly been beft. But reſolving w and or 


make a deſperate puſh to recover the power and 
employments we had loſt, or were in danger of Wh! 
loſing, we thought in theſe fort of ſkirmiſhes, as in WW Vith f. 
other warlike attempts, that fortune would favour 


thoſe who began the attack. We ſaw any cam Ml © 12 
was fatal to our intereſt; that the tumults our Wb 
Kentiſh friends had raiſed towards the latter end of perſon 


laſt ſeſſions began to vaniſh, and that the county I been c 
party daily got ground upon us in the opinion they a 
of the people; we therefore judged it of abſolute * 
neceſſity to ſow freſh ſedition, to ſtir up animofities, * 
and to revive the diſcords of the nation; which ort,: 
amphlets have, I hope, done effectually. 101 
« Whiglove. Without doube you were 1n the right, ug 
not to let the new miniſtry fix and take root. 
Double. Was it not heroick impudence in us to 
accuſe them, by way of anticipation, before v gf vaſt 
could poſſibly know what they had done, ot 


a ve 
would do? ſet of 

Whiglove. But all our party cry out they were times 
not in the intereſt of England, during the late only ſe 
n Dou 


Double. So we ſay indeed, but the devil of ary Whi 
Johd proofs have we for theſe allegations. Under nich 
the roſe, to my knowledge, moft of the particular : 
facts we charge them with, are meer inventions of our ll Y 
own ; but theſe lyes ſerve to blacken them, and to . 
amuſe the people. But ſuppoſe what we fay were and th 
true, as God knows it 1s far from it, do we like a many % 
a ot the worſe for any of his former actions, when That t 
he concurs with us heartily in what we are doing 
at that inſtant? If Lucifer would call himfelf a good 
Modern Whig, we ſhould forgive his apoſtacy, and 

ta ke him in with us. | | 


Whiglove 


"1 D 
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Vhiglove. Notwithſtanding I knew the innocence 


of the Lords lately employed, that did not hinder 


me from roaring out every where in the country, 
that England was loſt, if chey were not removed, 
and our friends reſtored. 

Double. How was what you ſaid received? 


Whiglove. Very well among the vulgar, but I met 
with frequent rebukes from men of ſenſe, and ſuch 
as underitood the world. | 


Double. What did they ſay? 

Whiglove. They told me, That if the noble 
perſons, againſt whom I uttered my invectives, had 
been corrupt miniſters, they would be richer than 
they are at preſent; they are men of but ſmall 
expence, they were long in buſineſs, and yet it is 
notorious they have got but very moderate fortunes 
in the ſervice of ſo many years; whereas, Mr. 
Whiglove, the miniſters you cry up at ſuch a rate, 
have been all along as riotous as Mark Antony, and 
yet they are as rich as Craſſus : Nor has their luxu- 
rious vahity hindred them from being now poſſeſſed 
of vaſt eſtates, and they have done their buſineſs in 
a very few years; from whence follows, that one 
ſet of ſtateſmen ſerved honeſtly, and as well as the 
times would allow of, and that your friends have 
only ſerved themſelyes, and robbed their maſter, 

Double. What did you reply to this ? 

Whigloye, Faith I had recourſe to our old trick, 
which is audaciouſly denying plain matter of fact, 
when it makes againſt us. | 

Double. But then I hope you urged how much 
national intereſt was neglected during the late reigns, 
and that the fault was in the miniſtry. 

Whiglove. This I did, but ſome anſwered me, 
That the adminiſtration of affairs was very difficult, 
under Princes who have a differ-:nt religion, and a 
different intereſt from their people, That ſuch a 

O 3 cam- 
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complyance, as might not be quite excuſable, wa 


requiſite ſometimes, in matters of no great impor. 
tance, leſt thoſe ſhould be brought in who would 
ſtick at nothing, and who were willing and re 
to ſubvert the whole. But your friends have done 
ill under a good reign, and when they had a Prince 
upon the throne, diſpoſed by intereſt and inclination 
to perſue the welfare of his country. Your friends 
ol bo women nor prieſts to rule him who ruled 
the whole ; their miſgovernment therefore was not 
of neceſſity, but choice, becauſe they found 
got more by a bad than by a good adminiſtration, 

Double. I am ſorry to ſee there are country 
gentlemen by whom we are ſo well known and 
underſtood. 

M higlove. Nay, they ſaid a great deal more; 
and it 1s fit you ſhould know all, that you may be 
the abler to fence againſt theſe ſort of objections, 
when you meet with them in the court of requeſts, 

Double. Pray let us have the whole. | 

Whigleve, It was reproached to me, and I doubt 
juſtly enough, That we Modern Whigs had ſtooped 
below all the maſt ſervile flatteries of the two late 
courts: That we had promoted all, the bad, and 
oppoſed all the good things that were offered in the 
houſe of commons for ten years together : That we 
were for a ſtanding army, and againfl the bills for 
better trials of treaſon, and for triennial parliaments: 
That from the treaty of Ryſwick to the King of 
Spain's death, our great ones were in ſuch a cloſe 
conjunction with France as was grown ſcandalous 
even to the meaneſt of the vulgar : That every body 
ſmiled with ſcorn and indignation to ſee favourites 
and prime miniſters acting the parts of gentlemen- 
uſhers, and receiving count Tallard at the foot of 
the ſtairs at Kenlington; and wondered to find a 
French Ambaſſador, in a Whiggiſh Miniſtry, . 
care 
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careſſed at court, than ever Barillon had been in 
the reign of King Charles the IId. | 

Double. How was that to be avoided, when the 
partition-treaty was then in agitation ? 
- Whiglove. To this was replyed to me, That we 
ought not to have courted our own ruin at ſuch a 
rate; That France was ready enough to undo us 
without all. theſe ſhameful applications to their mi- 
niſter. Several told me, Europe owed all its preſent 
miferies to that fatal treaty ; That, in particular, it 
had thrown England into ſuch a labyrinth, that the 
wiſeſt men in the realm knew not how to find their 
way out; That it has forced us upon a very diffi- 
cult after-game to recover Spain from the Duke of 
Anjou, when he is in poſſeſſion of it. They ſay, 
We and Holland joining as we did with France, 
frighted the King of Spain into making a will in 
favour of the houſe of Bourbon ; and that the more 
we feel the calamities of the future war, the more 
we ſhall curſe that pernicious council. In ſhort, I 
was told, That men in their ſenſes, by two or three 
ſkins of parchment, would never have given up to 
the French King ſo many large dominions without 


* 
* 


ſtriking a ſtroke, unleſs they had been ſoundly 
bribed to jt. 85 

Double. Then they turn the taking money from 
France upon our friends and our party. I muſt 


own to you, it looks yery ſuſpicious upon us ; for 
if it was worth the King of France's while to give 
money for any thing that could be done in England, 
it muſt have been to procure the partition-treaty, 
which, if it had taken the intended effect, had been 
a good pennyworth to him, though he had given a 
million for it. | yy | 
Whizlove, I infinuated, That Holland had joined 


in this tripple league againſt Spain, and that com- 
monwealths ſeldom were falſe to their own intereſt, 


O 4 80 Double, 
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Double. How did that work? 


M biglove. It ſerved well enough to amuſe our 


own fools ; but the other fide hid me, read over the 
firſt part of the . Partition of the Lyon in the Fable," 
in the original French, written in behalf of the 

mperor, where jt is plainly made out, That this 
whole tranſaction was managed with as much ſec 
1 as it was in England ; and that it Noll 
have been as ill reliſhed by the States, had it been 
communicated to them, as it was by us when it was 
made publick here. ' . 

Double. It was well that unlucky book was not 
tranſlated into Engliſh, it paints us in our true co- 
lours, and lays at our door the King of Spain's will, 
and all the bad effects it is like to produce in 
Chriſtendom. eli 1 | 

Whiglove. 1 thought that book had been tranſlated. 

Double. No, our party palmed upon the town 
a Grubſtreet tranſlation of a pamphlet that came 
out ſome time afterwards, not written by the ſame 
hand, nor with the ſame ſpirit, and we called it, 
The firſt and fecond part of the Partition of the 
22” 1 

M biglove. It was dexterouſly done, and I ſee, 
you neglect nothing that tends to keep y6ur miſma- 
nagement from being laid open to the people. 

Double. Our great ſkill, and that which has and 
muſt preſerye us, is our exclaiming againſt the leaſt 
trip made by the other ſide, and conſtantly throw- 
ing a yail over all our own fatal and deſtructive 
councils : And if there were but a ſufficient number 
of perſons that could rail and lye with the ſame 
impudence that myſelf and ſome others, I coul 
'name, have lately done, I ſhould not make the lea 
doubt of doing what we pleaſed in England. 

M biglove. There is one point I could hardly get 
rer among the country gentlemen; which was, 
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our behaviour to the Scots at Darien. They told 


me, This colony would have ſecured us a footing 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies in caſe of the King of 
Spain's death. It was objected to me, That the 

Spaniſh Ambaſſador at that time ſcarce complained 
» this ſettlement, but that Count Tallard gave in 
memorial after memorial about it. 

Double. Well, what about all this? 

Whiglove. They ſay, We ſhould not ſo ſhamefully 
have abandoned our brethren of Scotland, when the 
beſt part of their nobility and gentry were embarked 
in the expences of that expedition. They bad me 
read over certain roclamations, which indeed did 
contain ſome unuſual clauſes. It was alledged to 
me, That a very ſlender countenance from hence 
would baye preſerved that colony, which now would 
have been + infinite advantage to England. I en- 
deavoured to palliate things as well as I could, and 
fad, it would have been an abſolute breach with 
Spain. To which was anſwered, Lou Modern 

higs were rather afraid it would have been an 
abſolute breach with France, and durſt not make 
a ſtep that might then interrupt their meaſures. 

Double. Indeed to have ſecured the Scots might 
have given great offence to the French King, while 
the two treaties of partition were ** the anvil: 
but had our party known he would have accepted 
of the will, Darien fhould have been aſſiſted in ſuch 
a manner as would have given his grandſon ſufficient 
trouble in the Indies; and I muſt own this affair. 
and our ſacrificing the Emperor in the treaty which 
gave the Spaniſh ſucceſſion to the Duke of Bavaria's 

e, excluding the houſe of Auſtria, as well as our 
making France fo great, as we did by both thoſe 
treaties, will be eternal blots in the ſcutcheon 
of a Whig-Miniſtry : But what is there our impu- 
dence will not bear us out in? We have railed 

at 
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at France ſo long, | that though we ſhould betray 


England twenty times over, the rabble will hardly 
be brought to believe it; and our comfort is, we ca 
fo delude them that they fhall not ſee their own 
deſtruction till we have had an opportui ity to fleece 
and rob them for ſome years longer, and then it i; 
to be hoped we ſhall be grown too great to be quel. 
tioned or called to an account by a = reſty country 
tlemen. | 

Whiglove. As to our ufage of the Emperor, and 
as to our ſcandalous neglect of the proteſtant in. 
tereſt in Germany at the treaty of Ryſwick, which 
matters were tranſacted while our had the 
power, I had flams and excuſes that paſſed well 
enough upon the fools I converſed with; but in 
Suffolk, at a club where there were feveral gentle. 
men of figure and fortune, and where I was crying 
up our noble friends, it was objected to me, the 
immenſe debt in which they had involved the king. 
dom during their adminiſtration, 

Double. You ſhould have denyed matter of fact. 

M biglove. I attempted to do fo; but one of them 
pulled out of his pocket an exact ſtate of the debts 
made up the 5th of Nov. laſt, and ſuch, he faid, 
as might be depended upon. | 

Double. Well, what did they amount to? 

I biglove. The groſs debt of England, reckoning 
principal and intereſt then due, was on that day, 
17,031,833 pounds 11 ſhillings and 7 pence. 

Double. But there are funds provided for mot 
of theſe ſums. - 

M biglove. Yes, the act for making good deficien- 
cies has engaged the old and new cuſtoms, &c. for 
4,068,559 pounds 14 ſhillings and 6 pence. 
There are likewiſe other funds ſettled for 1,87 5,46} 
pounds 19 ſhillings and 5 pence. The three 9 


pences and the duties on ſalt and ſtampt paper, 5 
Os alſo 


yided for, — 
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alſo ſet out to pay the annuities, lottery-tickets, and 
intereſt money of the Bank and New Eaſt-India 
company; which debts did then amount ta 
5,612,995 pounds 15 ſhillings. 


Double. Let us ſee your paper. (Reads.) 
The act for making good 5. d. 
deficiencies, &c. provided for 4,068,559 14 6 
by the general mortgage, | | 
Provided for by other 97446 
funds, | d.1, 73,403 19...5 


Provided for by the three 
g pences, and the duties on 5,912,995 I5 — 
alt and ſtampt paper, 


Total of the debts 


— K 


wee 11,557,019 8 11 


Well, all this we are out of care for. 

Whiglove. Yes, but read further and you will 
find a long lift of deficiences for which as yet there 
1s no proviſion made ; Exchequer bills, malt tickets, 
firſt 3 ſhilling aid, 20 per cent. on paper, third 
quarterly poll, leather duty, third 3 ſhilling aid, 
and ſecond 2 ſhilling aid. 

Double. I ſee it, and on the ſaid 5th of Nov. the 
principal and intereſt of theſe deficiencies amounted 
to 2,367,539 pounds 2 ſhillings and 8 pence. 

Whiglove. But there are other debts till lying 
out, that is to ſay, To the navy, and victualling 
office, 1,100,000 pound; to the tranſport-ſervice 
for the reduction of Ireland, 420,000 pound; and 
to the land forces and for arrears of ſubſidies to the 
allies, about 800,000 pound: There is likewiſe 
owing to the civil liſt at leaſt 650,000 pound: 
And to Prince George of Denmark, on a privy ſeal 
for a valuable conſideration, 85,000 pound ne 
| p 
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pal money, and 32, 275 pound for intereſt, at fix 
per cent. from the 3 iſt of July 1691, to the 3 iſt 
of Oct. 1701. 

Double. Let us ſee the pen and ink. 


| . J. 3. 
. 


Deficiencies unprovided for — 2,367,539 28 


Debts in publick offices, — 2,320,000 — — 
Arrears to the civil liſt, — — 650,000 — — 
Prince George's debt, — — 137,275 — — 


— 


In all, 17,031,833 117 


biglove. But out of this you are to deduct 
160, o pound which may ariſe by the ſale of the 
Iriſh forfeitures, and which is appropriated to the 
payment of ſeveral of theſe debts. 

Double. Whiglove, I cannot help ſmiling to ſee 
thee mention that article with ſuch a ſerious coun- 
tenance : Canſt thou be ſo dull as to imagine ws 
ever deſign that any thing ſhall be made of thoſe 
forfeitures ? I wiſh we had it as much in our power 
to confound the authors and promoters of that re- 
ſumption, as we have it in our intention to confound 
the act itſelf. We mult render it ineffectual, were 
it. only upon this ſingle conſideration, That. all 
things ought to be done that may bring diſgrace on 
the proceedings of the two laſt parliaments. But 
I find a ſtrong inclination in our party to repeal the 
very act; and you may obſerve moſt of our late 
pamphlets look that way; 1,606,000 pound is but 
a trivial ſum to be levied upon the people of Eng- 
land, but it is exceeding hard to take 110,000 pounds 
per annum of good Iriſh lands out of the pockets of 
not above 17 perſons (for the bulk of the whole 
forfeited eſtates waz given among this number) * 
lacy. | | of 
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for at leaſt 3 years together, had waſted their time 
and labour at court in begging of theſe poor grants; 
and on my conſcience, the people ſeem now to be 
ſo delicately diſpoſed, that I believe they would 
readily conſent to 8 ſhillings in the pound, rather 
than not break into this reſumption. Do not you 
ſee they languiſh for taxes; and were they not in a 
manner angry with the laſt Houſe of Commons, 
becauſe they endeavoured to ſave their money? 1 
hope our party will take care the ſame objection 
may not lie againſt them: and in order to it, one 
of the beſt things they can promore, is that all 
theſe Iriſh lands may be reſtored to the grantees. 

Whiglove. I doubt this will not go down fo glibly 
as I could wiſh. | 

Double. If it be done at all, it muſt be puſhed at 
the firſt heat, in the honey moon that is now be- 
tween the deluded people and the Modern Whigs ; 
for as ſoon as our friends the rabble come to be cool, 
and think a little, they will look into this and ſe- 
veral other deſigns we are forming for our own 
advantage. 

Whiglove. Have you made any ſteps towards de- 
feating this act? 

Double. Can you ſuſpect we have been wanting 
in ſo material a point? Have you not ſeen the cir- 
cular letter, directed to the juſtices of the peace, 


grand jury, clergy, &c. of that kingdom ? 


Whiglove. What is the purport of it? 

Double. It is dated at Dublin, the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1701, and begins thus: “ Gentlemen, it is 
« the opinion of our friends in England, who have 
an opportunity to make the beſt judgment of 
things, that if the King be rightly applied to, it 
may be in his power to procure us a relaxation of 
the grievances which the act of reſumption has 
brought upon us; they therefore have taken care 

1 * t 
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« to meet frequently to conſult of proper methods, 
« and have imparted their thoughts to us; we have 
« followed their advice, and have made it our by. 
e ſineſs to have the ſenſe of the nobility and gen 
« here concerning the ſame affair. The reſult of 
t all the conſultations both there and here, and our 
« unanimous opinion is, that the beſt, and indeed 
only way is, for all the counties in this kingdom 
© to repreſent our grievances, and implore his Ma- 
« jeſty's favour and aſſiſtance.” 

Whiglove. What does this letter tend to? 

Double. The deſign of it 1s to procure addreſſes 
from all the counties of Ireland, that the act of 
reſumption may be repealed ; but you may perceive 
from the letter, it moves originally from our party 
here, who would be glad to raiſe the ſame ferment 
in Ireland, as they have done in England, being 
deſirous to render the houſe of commons equally 
odious to both kingdoms. I ſuppoſe. you will 
ſhortly fee the addreſs itſelf, it is as inſolent as we 
could with it, and couched in terms almoſt as dil- 
reſpectful to the parliament, as the Kentiſh petition; 
but it beſpatters the truſtees bravely. Among others, 
it has this expreflion ; „That the whole ſcheme of 
the act, and the manner of executing of it, de- 
« preſſes and diſcountenances the Proteſtant intereſt 
of this kingdom, and encourages the Papiſts,“ &c. 
I ſuppoſe it was penned here, and ſent over thither, 
as the ſenſe of the great ones in England. How ſome 
prone of worth have been drawn in to ſign it, 

cannot imagine, but there is nothing we cannot 
bring about by our artifices. 

Whiglove. Some perſons talk of taking 3 or 4 
years purchaſe for theſe eſtates, and ſo to confirm 
the grants by act of parliament. 

Double. 1 have heard of this project, but like it 
not; it is a plain confeſſion, we have at leaſt . 
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of a Modern Whig. 
the nation of ſo much ; and it will ſtill be a reſump- 
tion, which we muſt never countenance in any man- 
ner, who intend to promote and ſet up a corrupt 
and rapacious miniſtry. For if part of an exorbitant 
orant may be reſumed, by the ſame rules of juſtice, 
they may reſume part of any exorbitant gain made 
upon the King and kingdom; and if ſuch a dan- 
cerous precedent ſhould be eſtabliſhed, no man can 
plunder the publick with any ſafety. I am therefore 
tor inſiſting upon the prerogative; and for repealing 
the whole act; it is but calling it a French deſign, 
and we may do the work; beſides, this is one of 
the points the heads and leaders of our party have 
undertaken to carry. 

Whiglove. I am ſtill afraid the people will not 
eaſily part with 1,600,000 pound. 

Double. Well what we cannot do directly, we 
muſt endeavour to accompliſh by indirect means. 
Firſt, We will find fault with whatever has been 
done by the truſtees: we will ſay they take bribes, 
give corrupt judgments, that they have harraſſed all 
the people of Ireland, that they favour the Papiſts, 
and make it their whole buſineſs to diſcountenance 
the Proteſtant intereſt: We will try to ctamp them 
for the future in their powers: We will give them 
all poſſible diſcouragement and diſcountenance: We 
will promote any fort of accuſation that may be 
made againſt them : We will encourage petitions, 
let them be never ſo groundleſs or unreaſonable; in 
ſhort, we will interpoſe ſo many delays and ob- 
ſtructions, that the whole affair ſhall languiſh to 
ſuch a degree, as all the promoters of the act ſhall 
grow weary of it; for, ſay what you will, we mutt 
tterly extinguiſh that publick ſpirit which ſome 
people have, of endeavouring to ſave the kingdom's 
money, becauſe at the long run it will gain them 
luch popularity, as muſt in the concluſion be fat::! 
0 our party. 
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Whiglove. If that be your reſolution, your debt 
will then be above 17 millions, which muſt be x 
heavy load upon thoſe who are to come after us. 

Double. Prithee what care we for poſterity ; this 
burthen, as you call it, will chiefly fall upon the 
landed men, and it is our intereſt. to humble the 
ancient gentry, becauſe they know our originals, 
and call us upſtarts and leeches, that are ſwollen big 
by ſucking up the nation's blood. Beſides it has 
never been the principle of us Modern Whigs to 


look before us, we mind nothing but the preſent, 


let the future take care of itſelf, our buſineſs mu 
be to gain time, and freſh opportunities of increal- 
ing our own fortunes ; but pray tell me, What did 
the country-puts, you converſed with, ſay concern- 
ing this great debt ? 

Whiglove. Why they told me it was brought upon 
the kingdom by your corrupt and looſe manage- 
ment, that if you had been either wiſe, careful, or 
honeſt, land needed not at this day. to have 
owed a ſingle penny. 

Double. How did they make that out? 

Whiglove. They ſhowed me that at the beginning 
of the Revolution the crown. revenue yielded clear 
of all charges whatſoever in the collection above 
2 millions per annum; that the war did not diminiſh 
the exciſe; that ſuppoſe the exciſe and cuſtoms both 
together had been thereby decreaſed 500,000 pound 
a ycar, yet if you had not given away the hearth 
money, and if you had but managed the revenues, 
and protected our foreign trade with any tolerablc 
care, the old branches would have been a very 
ſufficient fund for 1,500,000 pound a year. That 
the three addirional nine pences which you have laid 
upon beer and ale, would have been about 400,000 
pound a year. That the 4 ſhilling aid might witi 
eaſe have been brought to have yielded 2 millions 

year; 
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year; ſo that you had here for the war 4 millions 
annually, bating 100,000 pound. Over and above 


X 

. e all this, you laid other extraordinary duties upon 
this the exciſe from the year 1690, incluſive, to the year 
the 1693. incluſive, which in the whole produced 
the 112, 274 pound 5 ſhillings and 4 pence. Beſides 
nls, which, during the war, you have had two ſingle 
big polls which amounted to above 550,000 pound, and 
has two quarterly polls which yielded near 1,100,000 


pound; and the capitation, &c. amounting to above 
ent, boo, ooo pound net money. Add to this the malt- 
nut duty, which produced 947,113 pound 6 ſhillings 
real. N 9 pence half penny. Another gentleman likewiſe 
dig tod me, That during the war, there were levied 
ern. new impolitions or cuſtoms, and double tunnage, 
beſides the duty upon leather, upon marriages, upon 
1pon births, &c. upon hackney coaches, &c. upon ſalt, 
age- and a duty on ſtampt paper, &c. and upon glaſs 
„ or vindows. 
have Double. Well, what did he infer from this? 
Whiglove. He ſaid, If we had done that at firſt, 
which we were compelled to at laſt, if theſe unpo- 
mine ſions had been laid in the beginning of the war, the 
clear N nation had paid: little leis upon the whole than they 
bove did, and our debts now had been but inconſiderable. 
iini Double. J hope you rephed, That we had taken 
both I this courſe, but that the country party hindered us. 
ound Y/#:iglove. I faid fo, but they laughed at me, and 
earth Nanſwered, That we were all the while maſters of the 
nues, feld, that the other ſide could ſeldom number above 
rable I, and for ſeveral years together were never ſtrong 
very enough to carry a ſingle vote, and that conſe- 
That Nauently all this male adminiſtration lay at our own 
e laid Neoors. : p 
20,000 Pouble, ] cannot deny but that, within the year, 


t with il the money might have been raiſed, which was 


ions iMeceſſary for the war, even at the extent it was 
year You, IV. P managed; 
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managed; ſo that according to the notion of your 
country gentlemen, the kingdom had been at this 
day very little in debt, and without doubt this had 
been the beſt for England; but let me tell you, 
it had not been ſo well for us and our party. If 
the war had been carried on frugally, and at ſuch 
an expence, as the nation was able to bear, hoy 
could we have got ſuch prodigious fortunes, as all 
of us have done, that have meddled in the King' 
buſineſs? Had the money been raiſed within the 
year, the publick would have had little or no in. 
tereſt to pay; he would have been thought an ex. 
tortioner, that had aſked above 6 per cent. for his 
money. High premiums had been quite out of 
doors, tallies muſt have been all along at a par, and 
if the houſe of commons had been hard put to it to 
provide every year for that year's expence, they 
would have made an earlier inſpection into the laying 
out of the kingdom's treaſure; therefore our friends, 
when they came into play, took right meaſures for 
themſelves, though fatal ones to their country, for 
the firſt thing they did was to plunge the ſtate into 
as many debts as poſſibly they could. 

Whiglove. But I have heard ſome even of the 
hotteſt ſticklers for you, very much cenſure this 
part of your conduct, 

Double. You mean, I warrant you, a parcel ot 
ſour Old Whigs, who intend well to the publick, 
and would have every thing go in a right courſe; 
but can they 4 us ſuch fools as to be of 
party, and to make ſuch a noiſe in the world as we 
do, only for the bare recompence of being called 
honeſt men, and good patriots? No, no, thoſe 
muſty morals are laughed at now-a-days. Howeve?, 
let us extol and flatter thoſe gentlemen you talk of, 
as long as they will lend us their reputations, and 
grave countenances to play the knave under. Let 
ys 
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us tell them they are in the right, but for all that, 
we who are the buſtling men, and who have our 


| fortunes to make, will purſue our own game. [I 


tell you poſitively, our party could not do a wiſer 
thing for themſelves, than to run the nation in this 
immenſe debt. 

Whiglove. But how will it ever be paid ? 

Double. Let them look to that to whom the 
money is owing, it ſhall never trouble my head. I 
will take care of one, and withdraw my own effects 
at the firſt approach of danger, which I ſhall ſmell 
out as ſoon as another, and ſo let every one ſhift 
for himſelf, 

Whiglove. However, I wiſh we were clear of this 
incumbrance, it will make raiſing of money here- 
difficult. 

Double. So much the better; for the more dif- 


ficulties the government lies under, the higher our 


premiums and intereſt muſt be who deſign to be the 


lenders. How do you think ſo many of us have 
raiſed ſuch vaſt eſtates? Was it not from the diſ- 
treſſes of the publick, when they were forced to 
give 20, 30 and 40, nay I myſelf have made 50 per 
cent. of my money? Take it from me, Mr. Whig. 
love, the only time for a cunning man to thrive in, 
is, when the government is poor; at the rate I live, 
5 or 6 ſuch years as the three laſt were, would make 
me a beggar. I had as live lock what have up in a 
trunk, as let it out at 6 or 7 per cent. but by the 
grace of God I hope to ſee better days. 

Whiglove. Do you begin then to ſmell high pre- 
miums, large intereſt, and a ſwingeing diſcount 
upon tallies ? 

Double. Yes, I have a ſtrong and a ſavoury ſcent 
of all this in my noſtrils, juſt at this happy moment: 
methinks I ſee the officers of the fleet and army, 
widows of gallant men that have died in the ſervice, 
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and whole ſhoals of thoſe who ſhall furniſh ſtores 
and naval preparations, come begging to me, az 
they did often, during the laſt war, that I would 
diſcount their tallies at 40 and 50 per cent, loſs ; 
thoſe were glorious days, which we ſhall not fail to 
ſee again, if we can ſo work, as to reſtore our noble 
friends to the exerciſe of all their former power. 

Whiglove. You are in a rapture, Mr. Double. 

Double. I muſt own theſe golden expectations 
ſomewhat tranſport me. 

Whiglove. But I hear ſome diſcreet perſons of our 
party ſay, They will promote raiſing within the year, 
the whole money that from time to time ſhall be 
wanting for the future war, | 

Double. You are upon me again with your Old 
Whigs, I know this comes from them, they are 
men-of fine notions, but take it from me, they have 
not practical underſtandings; however, let them 


weary themſelves for a while in finding out ways and 


means of raiſing within the year, ſuch a ſum as we 
ſhall want, be aſſured, not a man of us Modern 
Whigs will give them any help or light in a ſcheme 
of that nature, it is too much againſt our intereſt. 
And when they once find in what a wood they are, 
they will be glad to cloſe with us, who are for pro- 
Jets, remote funds of credit, and for running the 
nation .into yet a further debt; and if we can but 
get them into this for two or three years, it will then 
be too late to ſee their error, for by that time we 
ſhall have pawned the whole kingdom. 

Whiglove. J ſee you are very fond of remote 
funds. | 

Double. And with reaſon, for they are the braveſt 
things that ever were invented for cariching private 
men, out of the ruins of the publick. Next to 
what I gat by dealing with the clippers, I owe the 


beſt part of my fortune to thele ſort of projects; 
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whoever promoted them firſt had a long head, and 
a deep reach, and did very well conſider and conſult 
the intereſt of his own party. 

Whiglove. Indeed I obſerve, that they who are 
dipped in theſe funds deeply, are our beſt and 
warmeſt friends. | 

Double. And yet I could never beat this notion 
into the heads of ſome of your Old Whigs, who 
forſooth are ſtill for the ancient ways of ſupply, and 
the ancient methods of the exchequer : for my part, 
to the laſt moment of my life, I ſhall perſiſt in this 
opinion, That they were in the right, who at the 
beginning of the Revolution, oried, * Borrow all 
« you can ; the more you borrow, the more friends 
« you fix to your ſide; create new funds, all who 
“ ſhall be drawn in to lend upon them are em- 
« barked with you in the ſame bottom to run all 
« your hazards:” And you ſee what good effect 
this has had. 

Whiglove. It has wrought to admiration. 

Double. Yes, but you will more applaud the ſub- 
tilty of this counſel, if you thoroughly conſider our 
circumſtances. When we came firſt to court, moſt 
of us were as lean and hungry as ſo many wolves, 
and were reſolved to grow fatter as faſt as ever we 
could; and you may remember we did what we 
pleaſed, and had whatever we aſked for. 

Whiglove. Truly you had a full and quick harveſt. 

Double. After this we were to employ what we 
had gained to the beſt advantage, and how could 
we wy more profit than by theſe projects and re- 
more funds. In 2 or 3 years, what by begging 
and what by cheating, a great part of the ready 
mancy of the nation was got into our hands, and 
then we began to wound the publick with its own 
weapons; for we promoted high premiums and 
large intereſt, and made the loans ourſelves We 
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got a bank erected, and our own party were the 
firſt and principal fubſcribers to it; and there we 
ſold out at 40 and 5o per cent. profit. We deviſed 
exchequer bills, and got prodigious ſums to be 
granted from yeat to year for their circulation, moſt 
of which money we ſhared among thoſe of our own 
gang: in ſhort, Midas-like, every ching we touched 
was converted into gold. 

Whiglove. Beyond all diſpute you laid your ſcheme 


with great ſkill and foreſight. 


Daudble. But we had a deeper and farther view 
than all this; for reſolving, as we always did, to 
play a corrupt game, it was highly neceſſary for us 
to form to ourſelves a ſtrength that at all times might 
protect us in the thefts and depredations we pro- 
poſed to make upon the publick; and could we 
have braver and bolder troops to fight in our de- 
fence, than as it were an army of men with their 

ckets full of bank-bills, bank-ſtock, malt and 
15 tickets, exchequer bills, Eaſt- India ſtock, 
and who bore in tlieir hands tallies inſtead of ſaves 
and truncheons ? 

V/higlove. It is impoſſible the country party can 
be able to reſiſt this warlike preparation. 
Double. Sol think, for our forces are under ad- 
mirable diſcipline. If we bid them attack any man's 
reputation, the word of command is no ſooner given, 


but they fall on without either fear or wit. If we 


tell them it is for their intereſt to overthrow ſuch a 
part of the conſtitution, or to deſtroy ſuch a funda- 
mental, they run blindly on without any ſenſe of 
danger. And the trumpet with which we awaken 
the courage of our camp when it begins to droop, 
is Deficiencies, deficiencies, deficiencies ; whenever 
that is ſounded in their ears, they are preſently in 

arms and ready for the battle. 
M bi glove. So that you reckon this debt of 17 
millions 
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millions a ſtrength to our party, though it be a 
weakening to the kingdom. 

Double. Yes I do, and with ſolid reaſon : and 
if the debt were doubled we ſhould be juſt twice as 
ſtrong. If England comes once to owe 30 or 34 
millions, to which our conduct drives, I make not 
the leaſt doubt but that we, having the publick 
thus in our clutches, ſhall be an over-balance to the 
land- intereſt. | | 

Whiglove. If you could compaſs that, your work 
_ done, for then all the power would be in your 
hands. 

Double. It is that we aim at. Pray do but con- 
ſider if there be a war, which truly I think now un- 
avoidable, there muſt be levied upon land four or 
five ſhillings in the pound: as for my part, I am 
for more it we can get it; and you know there are 
tew eſtates without ſome clog or other upon them; 
This being the cafe, the country gentlemen will be 
as much impoveriſhed as our hearts can wiſh, our 
ready money 1n the mean while will increaſe like a 
inow-ball, rolling it about as we intend to do from 
fund to fund, ſo that all the fat of the land will be 
ours, and then moſt of the elections will be at our 
diſpoſal ; for the country puts, that make ſuch a 
noiſe, when high taxes compel them to leave off 
houſe-keeping, and their bounteous way of living, 
will immediately loſe their intereſt in their reſpective 
counties and corporations; then ſhall we go down, 
frolick at our eaſe, and wallowing in wealth, and 
beat them ſo out of the field that they ſhall not 
dare to ſhow their ſneaking faces. Some ſmall pur- 
chaſes we ſhall make in land, and being able to hve 
ſo much better than our neighbours, we ſhall carry 
all before us. In this manner we propoſe getting 
to be knights of the ſhire ; and as to the boroughs; 
What will it be to a hundred of us to ſcatter his 
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£00 pound a man to procure an election? A morn; 
ing job at the Exchange will do it, when tallies ate 
at a good diſcount; whereas your poor country 
gentlemen, who have none of theſe ways of thriving, 
cannot afford to make ſuch expences, and conſe. 
quently we ſhall undermine them in every place. 

Whiglove. I ſee this debt of 17 millions will work 
ſeveral ways to our advantage. 

Double. Yes, but it will be much better if by 
another looſe adminiſtration we can ſee it doubled, 
of which I have a fair proſpect; let me tell you we 
ſhall then have a certain game. 

Whiglove. But will not the country begin to ſmoak 
our deſigns? | 

Double. Never fear that, we have a thouſand dif. 
ferent ways to delude them. You know very well 
that moſt of theſe funds of credit are got into the 
hands of ſuch as live in London. 

Whiglove. I am told the Dutch are deeply con- 
cerned very near in every fund, which they have 
bought up here by commiſſion. 

Double. That is true enough, but this operates 
another way to our advantage, for it helps to en- 

age Holland in the meaſures of our party; but as 
Fal before, the bulk of this great ſum is poſſeſſed 
by our friends in town, who have been the chief 
getters ſince the Revolution, Now I will ſhow you 
what uſe we make of theſe fort of men. 

Whighve. Pray let us hear. 

Double. Firſt, it is they that diſperſe and applaud 
all our libels, falſe news, and all the ſcandals which 
we coin from day to day; it was they who gave 
wrong turns to whatever the country party did or 
propoſed in the two laſt parliaments : if any had a 
mind to look into the publick accounts, or to fave 


the nation's money, we got theſe our tools to re- 
preſent them to their correſpondents and relations 
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in the country, as perſons diſaffected to the King 
and government; and mark what I tell you, if any 
one hereafter ſhall be ſo impertinent as to oppoſe 
the ſchemes which we have ready cut and dried, we 
will take ſuch care that our agents ſhall brand them 
through the kingdom every poſt for Jacobites and 
Penſioners of France. And this we are able to do, 
having dipped London fo deeply in all theſe loans; 
for the great affection our friends bear to their tallies, 
ſtocks, and riches of the like kind in which they 
abound, ſubjects them entirely to us and our di- 
rection, and makes them have no more concern for 
the publick of England than they have for the pub- 
lick of Japan. Theſe gimcracks and new devices 
of funds, ſtocks, exchequer bills, malt and lottery 
tickets, have turned the brains of a great part of 
the city: there is not ſuch a thing left as publick 
ſpirit, and in 1ts room we have ſet up knavery, ex- 
tortion, aad ſelf-intereſt. 

Whiglove. So you make account that having poi- 
ſoned the capital and fountain-head, you can diſ- 
perſe the infection to the outward parts as often as 
they pleaſe. 

Double. You hit the mark : as for example, if a 
lie is to be ſpread, here we forge it, and it goes 
round London in a day ; next poſt carries it to the 
remoter counties, and fo it paſſes for current through 
the kingdom, and perhaps not one in a hundred 
ever comes to be diſabuſed. Do not you think it is 
of great importance'to us to be able to write into 
the country, That it is the ſenſe of the whole town, 
that the old miniſters ſhould be reſtored, and that, 
the new ones were in the intereſt of France? 

Whiglove. But I hope what you ſay, is really the 
ſenſe of the town. 

Double. The ſenſe of a pudding; it is only the 
ſenſe of us who are deeply concerned in theſe 2 
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jects, and therefore deſire to ſee their authors and 91444, 
inventors once more in power, that we may play Nga by 
the ſame game over again: I will own a ſecret to M....e ch 
you, which you muſt communicate but to very fey, big 
and it is, That London at this time is no more the ¶ mat of 
pulſe of England, than it is the pulſe of China; theſe but 46 
17 millions we have been talking of, occaſion this had con 
town to have a diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the Nad ney 
nation. Doub, 
Whiglove. It will then be more fo, if, as you Id haza 
propole, the debt ſhall be increaſed, | is gainet 
Double. I ſee you begin to underſtand my drift: ¶ erable 
it is of infinite conſequence to have ſuch ſtrong head- pe wort! 
quarters, from whence we can make what ſallies and aſperſe | 
incurſions we think fit upon the laws and conſtitu- vilify th 
tion of our country. Wieſt hop 
Whiglove. But, let me tell you, I cannot perceive Nor if v 
in the parts where I have been, that you have made taken o 
any impreſſion which is like to be laſting; it is true; ¶peace he 
your lies and libels have had a good effect for the We cry ſu 
preſent, but to me they ſeem like intoxicating Whig! 
drugs, which make the patient mad for a while, but Nany ore; 
in a little time he recovers his former ſenſes and if our ſu 
underſtanding. | boaſt of, 
Double. If that ſhould be the caſe, we mult re. Nuubdue t 
peat the doſe, and ply the people with freſh and Hef punit 
ſtronger poiſon ; we have a mine of lies and ſcandal reckoned 
that is never to be exhauſted. Pray how did the W Pons! 
BLACK LIST take in the counties that were unde! Wreckon t 
your inſpection? : once ſee 
Whiglove. Mr. Kingcheat, I thank him, ſent me Wherate, a 
ten quire of them into Eſſex; and at the ſame time Wand thei; 
I had a letter from Mr. Robland, intimating that | nity for 
ſhould not be afraid to diſperſe thoſe papers; jor alembly 
that all the countenance imaginable was given to therefore 
any thing that pretended to reflect upon the mem. gain, 
bers of the laſt Houſe of Commons, ſo that faith! upon tlie 
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and Double. Were not you a little frighted, when you 
play gw by the gazettes that moſt of thoſe gentlemen 
t to Were choſen again? 


feu, Mubiglove. Egad I did not like it; for I found 


the What of 167, who are named in that liſt, there are 
heſe but 46 left out of this parliament: ſure our friends 
this nad conceived greater hopes from that libel, or they 
the Whad never ventured upon ſo bold a ſtrokc. 
Double. Look you, there is nothing we were not 
You w hazard in order to have a majority; if that point 
; s gained we are ſafe, if not you know we are an- 
rift : N frerable for ſo many other crimes, this will hardly 
ead- Whe worth the naming ; beſides, ſhall we be afraid to 
and aſperſe particular gentlemen after we have dared to 
titu- viify the Houſe of Commons in general? But my 
„beſt hope is, that we are too many to be puniſhed ; 
celve for if we are called to an account, notice muſt be 
nade taken of the city magiſtrates and the juſtices of 
true, ¶peace here in town, who have ſuffered the hawkers 
r the to cry ſuch ſcandalous papers about the ſtreets. 
ating Wl YÞiglove. Indeed I never thought there could be 
but ¶any great danger in erring with the multitude : and 
and Hi our ſucceſs be ſuch as you and ſome of our friends 
boalt of, perhaps we may be ſtrong enough quite to 
ſt re. ¶ ubdue the conſtitution ; and if that be ſo, inſtead 
and Hof puniſhment, our diſperſing theſe libels will be 
reckoned as a meritorious piece of ſervice. 
Double. Now you ſpeak chearfully, and I ſhall 
inder Wreckon things to be upon a brave foot if I could 
once ſee the repreſentatives of the people ſo dege- 
tC me Wnerate, as tamely to ſuffer us to trample upon them 
time Wand their authority as we have lately done: impu- 
Mity for this inſolence of ours would render that 
alembly as contemptible as we wiſh to ſee it; 
therefore one of the firſt points we muſt endeavour 
0 gain, is to have all theſe ſcurrilous pamphlets 
fle Houle of Commons paſt over in ſilence. 
| Whiglsve. 
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Whiglove. Pray tell me, Was there any particular 
4 in the printing ſome of thoſe gentlemen 
names in the black or Gothick letter? 

Dowble. I was not in town wherl that * came 
out, for I was then buſy in the North about my 
own election; but ſince I came up, they who printed 
this liſt have let me into the whole myſtery. 

Whiglove. There are two names in larger letters, 
and nine in the little Gothick letter. : 

Double. The main end of publiſhing that libel 
was, if poſſible, to have expoſed all thoſe 167 gen- 
tlemen to the fury of the rabble. 

Whiglove. I thought you only intended to make 
them loſe their elections. 

Double. No, no, we had a farther proſpect than 
that comes to; if that had been the only deſign, 
their names had been printed all in the ſame fort of 
letter; but, under the roſe, our party thought they 
had raiſed ſuch a ferment in the people, that they 
could bring them to any extravagance whatſoever, 

Whiglove. O, I take it now; probably you ima- 


gined that the mob might have been incited to 


commit ſome violence. 

Double. Yes, yes, that was the ſecret drift of the 
club that projected this paper: when I firſt ſaw it, 
I began. preſently to flatter myſelf with the imagi. 
nation that ſome of our enemies, and England's belt 
friends, would have been murdered in the ſtreets, 
or at leaſt that the rabble might have been ſo 
hounded upon them, as to have plundered and 
gutted their houſes, and by the black letters it was 

inted ont to them who they thould begin with. 
 Whighlove. Would a proceeding of this nature 
have been to our advantage ? 

Double. Yes, without doubt; and take it from 
me, Mr. Whiglove, we ſhall never have the people 
thoroughly of our fide till we have ſoundly dipped 
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them in blood and plunder ; it engages them paſt 
a poſſibility of ever retreating. I would aſk you 
theſe plain queſtions, Are not the crimes of our 
party ſo manifold, that our heads and leaders can 
never be ſafe unleſs we overthrow the conſtitution ? 
Is it to be overthrown without force? And can 
we employ that force better than againſt thoſe who 
are able to give us the moſt oppoſition? God is 
my life, if that paper had but produced five or Tix 
murders, as we intended, it had been very ſeaſon- 
able, and of infinite importance to our futuredeſigns, 
« A dead dog never bites.” And it was Matchi- 
avel's way of ſilencing ſuch fools as pretend to love 
their country in a corrupt age : beſides, we would 
have given this turn to our villainy, that the rabble 
had only exercifed the ſovereign authority that is 
lodged in them ; and our party would have affirmed, 
that if the people have a power to direct their re- 
preſentatives, it follows, that they may call them ta 
an account, and do juſtice upon them, whenever 
they miſlike their proceedings, 

Whiglove. But your deſign did not take effect. 

Double. No, pox on it, the people are not yet 
ſo mad as we could wiſh them : to bring them to 
the rage and diſtraction that will be neceſſary for the 
compleating all our projects, muſt be the work of 
time and patience, 

Whiglove. There is nothing I wonder at more in 
your whole conduct, than the admirable uſe you 
made of three gentlemen's ſupping together at the 
Blue Poſts in the Hay Market. 

Double. That matter happened juſt before my 
going into Holland to carry on the main deſign. 

Whiglove. This ſtory has made a great noiſe in 
the world : pray tell me how the fact really was ? 

Double. I know a great deal of that matter: 
jou may remember about that time we were at a 
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dead loſs for a lye that ſhould carry with it ſome 


appearance of truth, which none of our inventing 
had done for many years. 

Whiglove. Indeed our ſcandals have been gene. 
rally ſo improbable, that I am often aſhamed to 


diſperſe them, only there is nothing ſo groſs that 
dur party will not ſwallow : but here you had ſome 


foundation to work upon. 

Double. But never was there a thing better im- 
proved : the truth of the buſineſs, as I have fince 
heard, was thus: Mr. Hammond and Mr. T reden- 
ham had agreed to ſup together that night : about 
ſeven in the evening Mr. Hammond and one Mr, 
Awbery, a perſon of good ſubſtance and credit in 
the city, came to give Dr. D'Avenant a viſit at 
Grey's Inn. The Dr. propoſed to them ſupping at 
a tavern in Holborn. But Mr. Hammond an- 
fwered, He was engaged to meet Mr. Tredenham 
at the other end of the town, and deſired the Dr. 
and Mr. Awbery to be of their company ; but Mr. 
Awbery ſaid he had buſineſs in the city. So they 
went together without him; and in the way made a 
viſit, where they ſtaid till near nine o'clock ; from 
thence they went to Mr. Tredenham's lodgings, 
who had lett word he was at the Blue Poſts ; whom 
accordingly they found there with D. Barnardino 
the Spaniſh Conſul whom he had met in the Park, 


and being an old acquaintance had propaſed ſupping 


with him. In a quarter of an hour ſupper came 1n; 
when the meat was actually upon the table, 1: 
ſeems Monſieur Pouſſin came to that houſe and 
enquired for D. Barnardino; the drawer ferched out 
Barnardino to him, who told Monſieur Pouſlin he 
was at {upper there with Mr. Tredenham : (nov 
Mr. Tredenham; you muſt know, had a general 
acquaintance with Monſieur Pouſſin, they having 
lodged in the ſame houſe together.) Upon w__ 
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D. Barnardino brought Mr. Pouſſin into the room; 
but ſeeing two ſtrangers there, he made an apology 
and ſat down. They ſupped in a ground- room, the 
door all the while open, and two waiters attendin 

Whiglove. Is this accidental meeting all the foun- 
dation you had for a ſtory which has made ſuch a 
noiſe all over England ? Pray how long did the 
company ſtay there ? 

Double. Not above three quarters of an hour at 
the moſt, for the moment ſupper was ended the 
company ſeparated : And, I am afraid, they will be 
able to prove upon oath, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion, every circumſtance that has been here related. 
You are likewiſe to know that, whether it were by 
accident or contrivance I can not tell, but ſo it was, 
one of our noble friends ſupped in the ſame houſe 
that night. 

Whiglove. That looks very oddly. 

Double. So it does, when you conſider that care 
was taken that the marſhal of the ceremonies ſhould 
ſerve Pouſſin with his order to depart the Kingdom, 
while he was in this company. 

Whiglove. Is that fact true? 

Deuble. Moſt certainly. | 

Whiglove. You cannot imagine to what a height 
we have blown this ſtory in the country: I have 
heard ſome of our party ſay, they intended to 
impeach them for this bulineſs. 

Double, No, pox on it, we muſt take care not 
to bring 1t to any publick examination, it is what 
believe the gentlemen wiſh for; for then all our 
lying and roguery will be detected. And it is not 
our cuſtom to bring -any thing to the teſt, nor are 
we at all aſhamed when any of our falſities are laid 
open; what we look for is to blaſt particular perſons, 
and that the lye may have a preſent operation, and 
when it is found out or worn thread-bare, is it not a 
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eaſy thing to forge a new one ? I cannot but laugh at 
ſome who ſay they all ought to have riſen from 


table, and run out of the room, as ſoon as Monſieur 


Pouſſin entered. 

Whiglove. If they had done fo, what turn would 

u have given it? | 

Double, That ſhould bave availed them little, 
for if they had been together but the fortieth part 
of a minute, we would have faced truth out of 
England, as you ſee we did in our libels, that they 
had been there 4 or 5 hours. 

Whiglove. Well, I ſhall think our party very 
ſkilful, if we can bring the people to ſuſpect per. 
fons for ſelling England, who live in a very ſtrait 
and humble condition ; and beheve thoſe innocent, 
who having been born to nothing, and who were 
not above 8 years in publick buſineſs, yet are now 
able to ſpend 8000 pound a year, and not hurt 
their eſtates. 

Double. And yet all this, with our impudence, 
we are able to do. But are our noble friends to 
be blamed, when they had ſuch a hand in adviſing 
the partition treaty, if they endeavour to throw off 
from themſelves, and caſt upon others, the guilt 
and ſuſpicion of being bribed by France? And I 
will be bold to ſay, That this ſtory, as frivolous 
and ridiculous as it was, loſt Mr, Hammond his 
intereſt at Cambridge, who was ſo induſtrious and 
active in the ſervice of the univerſity ; and has had 
ſuch an influence, as to prejudice above 30 other 
gentlemen in their elections; for you ſee we made it 
the preamble to the BLack LIST, and it has been a 
principal ingredient in all thè other libels we have 
publiſlied. 

M higlove. But have you done your work by all 
theſe lyes and ſcandals, by the high ferment you 


have raiſed in the nation, and by the diviſions you 
have 
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have now revived, which ſeemed in a manner ap- 
peaſed preſently after the prorogation of the laſt 
parliament ? Have you eſtabliſhed yourſelves by all 
this buſtie, and do you now ſtand upon firm 
ground ? | | | 

Double. That I can not tell; but of this I am 
certain, That miſchief and donfuſion make more 
for the intereſt of our party than a ſettled poſture 
of affairs, or a good underſtanding between the 
King and his people. I am of Sir John Falſtaff's 
mind, < I thank God for theſe civil diſcords, they 
« offend none but the virtuous; I laud them, I 

« praiſe them.” A calm at ſea makes me ſicker 
than a little ſtorm : do you know that the diſpoſi- 
tion we obſerved in the country party towards 
quietneſs and moderation; made us refolve to raite 
all this burly-burly ? 

Whiglove. I with yo!1 would be fo kind as to lit 
me know how matters paſſed in tce7n, after I left 
you to make my circuit in the country. 

Double: Well then, that you may have the whole 
chain of bur contrivances in your head, you mult 
underſtand that the eyes bf the people degan to be 
opened, and to think the houſe of commotis in the 
right in not declaring animmediate War with France, 
fill the King had formed his alltances, till our feet 
was ready; and not to break with Spain, in a 
junture, When we had to the value of ſo many 
millions of Englifh effects abroad, which would 
have been ſeized if a rapture had happened, and 
which our merchants have fince had time to with- 
draw or ſecure. And all ſober men beginuing to 
teliſn this council as fafe and wile, we Were at a great 
lols what to do, for the only oeceffon we had of 
clamouring at the houfe of commons was at an end, 
and we knew that all returns of the pcople to their 
nght fenſes and underitanding would be fatal to us. 
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 Whiglowe. Indeed I gave every thing for gone, 

when I ſaw no mob up, and no tumult raiſed, 
by all the ſcurrilous pamphlets we had publiſhed, 
Double. But that which perplexed us moſt, was, 
the good temper which we obſerved to be in the 
other party. 

Whiglove. Had you any knowledge of what they 
intended to do next ſeſſions, in caſe the ſame par- 
liament had fate ? | 

Double. Yes, yes, we were acquainted with their 
whole ſcheme ; nor were they ſhy of declaring it, 
both in publick and private converſation. 

Whiglove. Pray what was it? 

Double. They did unanimouſly reſolve to ſupport 
the King in the alliances he ſhould make. And if 
theſe alliances did lead us into a neceſſary war, they 
were determined to engage in it as far as could well 
conſiſt with the abilities of England. And to carry 
it on they were ready to raiſe as much money, as 
the kingdom is able to pay. They would alſo have 
provided for the deficient funds, as far forth as 
the condition of the nation could poſſibly have 
allowed of. 

Whiglove. But were they willing to give 5 millions 
a year? For our ſide at the ſame time declared, 
they would come up to that, or more, if it were 
aſked. 

Double. No, I did not hear they talked of fo 
large a ſum; on the contrary, I am informed they 
propoſed to put the war upon ſuch a foot, that 
we might be able to hold out till France could be 
reduced to ſuch terms, as ſhould be fafe for us, and 
the reſt of Europe. 

Ihiglsve. How much did they think of giving: 
- Double. I could not learn the particular ſum, but 
I found they were reſolved to give whatever ſhould 
be abſolutely neceſſary, and that the whole ſhould 
be raiſed within the yeas; 
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M higlove. Why not g millions, and why all to be 
raiſed nden the year? 

Double. The reaſons they gave, were theſe: That 
dur foreign trade is already charged with ſuch high 
duties, that it cannot poſſibly bear any further 
impoſitions. 

Whigleve. But could they pretend that a general 
exciſe would not raiſe whatever ſhould be wanting ? 

Double. That was mentioned by ſome of our 
fide : But they told us, we talked of what we did 
not underſtand ; that almoſt every branch of our 
conſumption, which could raiſe any conſiderable 
ſum, was exciſed already, except malt, fleſh and 
corn; that leather, which people thought would 
produce a great deal, had been tryed, and yielded 
little. They likewiſe urged, That if every com- 
modity of the kingdom were exciſed, as they are in 
France and Holland, yet the collecting and manag- 
ing the duties, would not be underſtood in many 
years, ſo that the people muſt groan under heavy 
taxes, which, notwithſtanding, would yield abs a 
very ſmall revenue to the publick. | 

Ihiglove. Nay, it is an undeniable truth, that 
where the collection of a duty is not underſtood, 
the chief profit of it runs into the hands of the re- 
railers, and the King's officers, and the publick 
reaps little advantage by it. 

Double. And it is what the country party objected 
to a general exciſe, And I perceive their ſcheme 
was to have raiſed the whole within the year, with- 
out entring upon ways and means ſo dangerous to 
liberty; eſpecially at a time when our party had 
given ſuch viſible and frequent occaſions to ſuſpect 
that we deſigned to ſet up for arbitrary power. 

I biglove. But why, were they not for 5 millions: ? 
Are the united monarchies of France and Spain, to 
be conquered under a leſs ſum ? 
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Double. To this they had a plain and ready an- 
ſwer, That they intended to ecd fo, as not to 
be out of breath before they had run a quarter of 
the race: That they refolved not to follow our bad 
conduct: That at the rate of much leſs than 33 
millions a year, England might have carried on the 
late war for 20 years together, without conſiderable 
damage to itſelt : That with any good management, 
the miniſters had not been compelled to ſuch a 
treaty, as was that of Ryſwick, where the Proteſtant 
intereſt was fo lit:le conſulted, and which we Mo- 
derm Whigs were afterwards compelled to declare, 
not ſufficient to preſerve the ſafety of Europe. They 
laid likewiſe, That notwithſtanding our debts, and 
though the kingdom is ſo exhauſted of its treaſure, 
yet we ſhould ſtill be in a condition to raiſe ſuch a 
ſum of money every year; that if it were well 
managed and laid out, England would. be able to 
ſupport the Emperor, diſtreſs Spain, Portugal, and 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and to give the proſpect 
ef carrying on fo long a war, as would make the 
French King weary of the buſineſs, and glad to give 
his Imperial Majeſty, and all other his confederates, 
intire ſatisfaction. 

Whiglove. But what objection could they make to 
enlarging the war, by giving towards it 5 millions? 
This had been ſomething to the purpoſe, and would 
make ſuch an impreſſion, as in two years, for ought 
we know, would quite overturn both the French 
and Spaniſh monarchies. And can the other fide 
deny, ſuppoſing the laſt parliament had been fut- 
tered to ſit, but they might have raiſed 5 millions 
a year, for two, and perhaps three years together, 
if they would have been willing to go into our 
meaſures, and to plunge the nation into freſh 1n- 
cumbrances, as we did from time to time. Is it 
not obvious that nothing is more eaſy than to run 
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into debt? I grant it is difficult to get clear again; 
but does not all modern policy run upon the preſent, 
without any regard to the future? You ſay, Malt, 
fleſh and corn remain unengaged. There are beſides, 
leather, ſoap and candles. In 2 years, 4 ſhillings in 
the pound upon land, would raiſe near 4 millions; 
and if they had been willing to have mortgaged for 
z years thoſe branches of our home conſumption, 
perhaps upon ſo good funds, they might have raiſed 
the other 6 millions; thus they would have had 
2 years proviſion for the war, and in that time, 1 
make no doubt, but we may over-run France and 
Spain. | 
Double. To this they anſwered, That the war 
. could not be put upon ſo high a foot, without ex- 
treme hazard to the nation. For ſuppoſe France 
and Spain ſhould act defenſively, and that you can- 
not be able to make fuch a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
them, as you propole to yourſelves; or {uppole they 
thould contend with equal ſucceſs, then what will 
you do at the end of the 2 years, when you have 
pawned all England, except the land? And when 
every thing ſhall become ſo much dearer in the 
market, will gentlemen be willing to give out of 
their eſtates 10 ſhillings in the pound, for it muſt 
come to that, when there 1s no other way left to 
raiſe money ? Perhaps they may be brought to 1t 
for one year, but they will ſoon grow weary of ſuch 
2 burthen, of all which, the conſequence muſt be, 
that at the end of 3 years, if you begin the war 
upon a higher foot than you are able to carry it on 
at, you will be compelled! in a ſhort time to make a 
deſtructive and ignominious peace; whereas we can 
hardly be unſucceſsful, if it be managed at an 
expence which we are able to bear for any long 
tract of time. Upon the whole matter, I found it 
to be the general ſenſe of the country party, not to 
4 come 
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come up to 5 millions per annum, and what they 
gave to be raiſed within the year. But I muſt tell 
you by the way, they intended to take care that 
none of the money ſhould be imbezelled, and that 
it ſhould be laid out with the utmoſt frugality 
imaginable. 

IV higlove. Well then this was their ſcheme for the 
war; but could you diſcover what they propoſed to 
do in other matters? Would they have let us and 
our friends alone? Were they willing we ſhould 
have gone off with the high titles, vaſt eſtates, and 
great preferments we had gotten ? 

Double. Even in this point it ſeemed to me ap- 
parent that they intended to go as far as was poſſibly 
conſiſtent with the very being of the conſtitution. 

I/higlove. Do you think they did not deſign to 
begin where they left off ? 

Double. No, the contrary is manifeſt; and I am 
confident that rather than they would have given 
any interruption to the buſineſs of an immediate 
war, they would have ſtponed moſt of the in- 
quiries and accuſations, till they had ſecured the 
kingdom from foreign dangers; which would ſo 
have antiquated che whole proceeding, as it could 
hardly have been taken up again. This prudent 
courſe had been a preſent ſaving to their own pri- 
vileges, and looked like gratifying our ſide, who 
they ſaw were ready to ſtir up a civil war in the 
nation, rather than that the perſons accuſed ſhould 
be brought to juſtice ; to avaid which, the country 
party were contented to facrifice their reſentments 
Aung from infinite provocations. 

Mhiglove. But had they no reſerve ? Would 
they not have picked out here and there a man 
to have made an example of, that future mini- 
ſters might have been afraid of treading | in the ſame 
Reps | ? * 
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Doble. I am credibly informed they purpoſed to 
meddle with nobody, that would have been con- 
tented to go oft with impunity, and who would have 
withdrawn from publick buſineſs, without ſhowing 

a ſpirit of outbraving the juſtice of the kingdom. 

Whiglove. This would have contented me, had I 
been in their caſes. 

Double. We were all determined to play another 
game, and the diſſolution, was a biſk in our ſleeves 
which you dreamed not of. 

M higlove. But if that ſhould not have the ſucceſs 
you expect, yet I hope they intend to proceed in the 
ſame ſteps of moderation towards us; if they do, 


our heads and leaders will ſtill eſcape puniſhment, 


{o that perhaps the broils they have lately ſtirred up 
may do them good, and not hurt them. 

Double. That I will not anſwer for: And to deal 
plainly with you, I doubt we have no hope left but 
in our numbers. For laſt ſummer in a coffee-houſe, 
I overheard a leading man of the other party, talk 
to a friend of ours to this purpoſe, and it has ſtuck 
by me ever ſince; our friend had been ſaying to him, 
That all theſe inquiries were but the effects of 
faction, and that it were better to forget what was 
paſt, in order to reconcile animoſities for the future. 
The other gentleman replied, “If 'to forget paſt 
« tranſereflions will conduce to this, if to believe 
« themſelves and their friends ſafe, will bring men 
* more willingly to ſhake hands with thole whom 
their conduct has but too juſtly offended ; if not 
only ſo, but that things are carried with ſuch mo- 
* deration, as not to put any fide out of hopes by 
<« freſh merits towards the publick, not only to 
have its forgiveneſs but its tavours; it this would 
« ſo work, as to make names and marks of diſtinc- 
tion to be no more remembred among us; if this 


& lenity would fo operate, as to make us umte in 
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** the cauſe of our own liberties, and for the preſer- 
vation of all Europe, the good effects this would 
produce at home, may turn to better account 
* upon the whole, than by looking jnto former 
offences, to give thoſe examples of publick juſtice, 
„ which are peradventure expected. Therefore [ 
am not againſt poſtponing theſe inquiries.” 

Fhiglove. Was our friend to whom this was ſpo- 
ken an Old, or a Modern Whig ? 

Double. He was an Old Whig, and reliſned 
' mightily what the other ſaid, who proceeded thus: 
« But if there is a ſort of unquiet ſpirits, who not 
« contented with impunity, will {till be graſping at 
% power; who bear implacable minds to the ve 
« perſons they have injured ; who inſtead of pay ng 
that ſubmiſſion to the publick that does not mi 
« become even the cleareſt i innocence, preſume to 
out. dare the juſtice of their country; who will not 
give over provoking thoſe who incline to ſacrifice 
e their own private reſentments to the nation's 
„peace; who will not be ſatisfied unleſs they are 
« allowed to govern that ſtate which ſhows unpre- 
* cedented mercy to let them go off unmoleſted ; 
who ſtill foment diviſions, and keep up parties, 
in proſpect by their aid to be re-inſtated in their 
« former greatneſs : If ſuch men there are, let it 
e not be called faction in thoſe who unite together 
in reſcue of the laws: If ſome will combine in 
« miſchief, others muſt join in as firm a band to 
give chem oppoſition: And if there are thoſe who 
* think to out: brave juſtice, her {word ought, to be 
te drawn upon them.” 

IA higlove. What did your Old Whig fay to this? 

Double.” He told the gentleman he was in the 
right, and that our noble friends ought to know 
when they were well; that if they would hazard 
their heads, it was their own fault; that for his * 
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he would forſake them if ever they pretended to 
appear any more upon the ſtage of buſineſs. 

Whiglove. Upon the whole matter, I find by you 
that this country party, at which we have railed ſo 
much, did reſolve to engage in a war, and (except 
giying up the very conſtitution) to do every thing 
towards reconciling the differences and animoſities 
of the nation. 

Double. There is not the leaſt doubt to be made 
of it; and our anger to them was not becauſe we 
thought they would not, but becauſe we knew for cer- 
tain that they would do all this, and whatever elſe 
ſhould be profitable to the King and kingdom. Ir 


vas this opinion that made us tremble, and think of 


meaſures to procure a diſſolution. 

Mbiglove. But had you any plain proof that this 
would be their ſcheme the following ſeſſions, or 
did you only gueſs at it from the diſcourſes of the 
town ? 

Deuble. No, no, we had ſomething more than 
common talk for our ſurmiſes; we ſaw the church- 
much more in earneſt than ourſelves, to pro- 
mote thoſe addreſſes which were occaſioned by the 
rench King's pretending to intermeddle in the 
liſpoſal of our crown. We could not find any one 
ft them ſtick out; but, on the contrary, they 
all concurred heartily in expreſſing their zeal and 
ffection to his Majeſty's perſon and government. 
his did them good, and us hurt with the people, 
nd made the falſhood of all our ſtories maniteſt : 
or in theſe addreſſes, thoſe gentlemen did publickly 
ſt themſelves againſt that intereſt which we had 
prefented them to be then promoting. And, after 
hey had made fuch ſteps, they had been mad indeed 
d oppoſe a war if the King thought it neceflary. 
Whiglove. Some of us were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to 
them fo ready to concur in whatever had the 
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appearance of reſpect and duty to the King; our 
heads and leaders had made us believe the contrary, 
and gave this for a reaſon why we ſhould promote 
addreſſes. . 

Double. But we had other proofs that they were 
both for a war and for healing breaches. All the 
moſt conſiderable men of the party declared it to 
be their ſenſe. | 

Whiglove. It ſeems then you got a knowledge of 
their whole ſcheme. 

Double. They made no ſecret of it, in which ! 
think they acted imprudently ; for on my conſcience, 
if they had taken a contrary courſe; if they had 
diſſembled their intentions to the publick; if 
they had made as though they intended to oppoſe 
a war, and to revive differences between the two 
Houſes, our party had never deſired a diſſolution. 

. WVhiglove.. No; for your buſineſs was to expoſe 
them to the people, and to put them as much in 
the wrong as poſſibly you could, 

Double. I muſt tell you we were frighted out of 
our wits.to obſerve this moderation of theirs ; and 
to find that no madneſs of ours, nor provocations 
from our ſide, could make them alter the meaſures 
they had propoſed to themſelves ; and that in ſpight 
of our teeths they would do what in them lay to 
ſave the kingdom, whoſe liberties were invaded by 
us at home, and which was in danger from abroad 
by the exorbitant power of France : We found they 
recovered their popularity apace, of which we had 
endeavoured by our miſrepreſentations to bereave 
them: We ſaw their frugal conduct; their care of 
the nation's money ; their avoiding all taxes that 
' were not of abſolute neceſſity, would rivet them for 
ever in the affections of the people. It was likewiſe 
evident, if the King ſhould once taſte the difference 


between being ſerved by men of principles and of 
honour, 
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honour, inſtead: of having the buſineſs of the ſtate 
done by a crew of upſtarts, with falſe hearts, and 
tapacious hands, he would ſoon grow to think thoſe 
his beſt friends, whom we have repreſented as his 
only enemies. Upon the whole matter, we gave 
our party for loſt and gone if a parliament ſhould 
be ſuffered to fit again, which we knew was fo 
yell diſpoſed to the ſervice of their Prince, and 
yet at the ſame time not unmindful of their 
country's intereſt. | | 

Whiglove. You had nothing left but to cry out 
for a diſſolution. | 

Double. Our endeavours at home, in order to it, 
vere to no purpoſe. We tried to foiſt words into 
ſereral addreſſes, as if the country deſired it; but 
o few Joined with us in an attempt of that nature, fo 
intirely new in our conſtitution, that we were ſorced 
© give it over. Indeed many of our ſide, eſpecially 
the Old Whigs, cried out upon it as a dangerous 
innovation ; and that if a diſbanded miniſtry could 
prevail upon the people to addreſs againſt one par- 
lament, for ought they knew a miniſtry in power 
mght work upon them to addreſs againſt parlia- 
ments in general, and ſo bring in arbitrary power. 

Whiglove. It was ſhrewdly urged. 

Double. Seeing what a cold ſcent we had at home, 
t was reſolved among us, as our laſt expedient, to 
ty what we could do abroad. You may remember 
a our laſt meeting upon the Exchange, I told you 


ve had emiſſaries poſted in all the great towns of 


Holland. 
M biglove. Yau did ſa; who were to ſpread about 
there, that the parliament was ſelling England to 
France by inch of candle. 

Double. It ſeems our noble friends were not well 
atisfied with the conduct of thoſe whom they had 
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but not able to do the miſchief they were ſent about. 
] was therefore requeſted to take upon me the 
trouble of going thither. 

Whiglove. Their honours could not have pitched 

upon a fitter man than Mr. Double for an ambal. 
ſador to repreſent their perſons. 
Double. | went with a retinue, and a very 
rich equipage : I ordered my people to give out, 
That I was a gentleman in the North of 5000 pound 
a year; that I had a great intereſt in my country; 
that I was a member of parhament ; and, that I had 
the command of five or ſix boroughs. The port! 
lived in ſoon brought me into the beſt company. 

Whiglove. What did you make the pretence of 
your being there, was it to ſee the country? 
Doaonble. No, I told them I was ſent thither by 
the ſound party of England, to implore the aſſiſt- 
ance of their common-wealth ; that our nation was 
now more over-run with Tories, than Ireland waz 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; that we wanted 
their help to root them out; that Count Tallard 
had played at picquet with a majority of the Houle 
of Commons; that t had won of him 7000 
piſtols a man; that they had actually ſold Holland 
to the King of France, and had to ſell him 
England the very next ſeſſions, if they were ſuffered 
to ſit; that the whole church-party were againſt 
making good the treaty of the 1 of March, 167). 
by which England is bound to aſſiſt Holland with 
ſuch a proportion of troops in caſe of a breach with 
France; that they would not have made a ſtep in 
their favour laſt year, but that the Kentiſh peti- 
tioners compelled them to it; that they were reſolved 
to a man not to enter into a new war; that every 
night at the Vine-tavern, the whole club of them 


drank confuſion to the Emperor, Prince Eugene of 


Savoy, and the German forces in Italy. 
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Whiglove. But did they ſwallow theſe abominable 
hes ? 

Double. They went down among ſome of them 
as glib as their own butter. In ſhort, I declared 
publickly where-ever 1 was, That nothing could 
fave them but a diſſolution. It is true, 1 often 
met with perſons of great worth and underſtanding, 
who ſaid, They had no reaſon to complain of the 
Englith parliament ; Thar all their memorials had 
been immediately complied with; That they could 
not but approve of the gravity and caution of thoſe 
councils laſt year; That a wiſe common-wealth, 
ſuch as theirs is, was not to take their meaſures 
from a hot-headed party, that were inraged becauſe 
they had not been ſuffered to rob the publick at their 
will :nd pleaſure. 

Mhiglode. What did you reply to this? 

Double. 1 ſeemed amazed to hear them talk 
ſo, Sure, ſaid I, none of you ever receive any 
letters out of Enpland Except juſt a party in the 
houſe, corrupted with French gold, there is not a 
ſingle man in the whole realm that does not call 
out for a diffolution. But there was one of the 
States, that ſeemed to be of conliderable weight 
and authority among them, who anſwered me thus. 
Sir, I have correſpondents in England, and with thote 
who to my knowledge have been for thete twenty 
years what you call Whigs, without ever changing 
their principles, and who are great Jovers of our 
Republick. They have quite different notions 
from you, and write me word, That all things go 
very well, and that thoſe whom you arz pleated to 
name Tories, 
concerned to protect Holland as to preicrve their 
own country. Indeed ſome merchants, and my 


brokers, and thoſe who have commiſſions to buy ui 

for my account, tallies, Bank and Eaſt- India ſtocks, 
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but I underſtand England well enough to know 
which way they are byaſſed; they long to fiſh in 
troubled waters, and to ſee money at 30 per cent, 
but for my part, I am fully ſatisfied with the 

ntlemen of the houſe of commons. A diſſolu. 
tion will put the affairs of Europe very much back: 
A ſeſſion late in the year, for ought I know, may 
*ruin the whole fummer's campaign. Beſides, what 
aſſurances have you that new provocations will not 
beget freſh animoſities ? The laſt parliament was 
upon a right bottom, they were for inquiring into 
and correcting male-adminiſtration; nor do ! 
believe, you can be able to find a ſet of men that 
will fit contented and ſee the nation plundered. 
 Whiglove. Your Dutch-man talked very knoy- 
ingly of our affairs. 

Double. When I heard him ſay fo, I told him } 
was impowered by fome of the greateſt perſons in 
England to aſſure him and his country-men, That 
in caſe of a diſſolution, not one member of thok 
who were for the impeachments, ſhould be again 
elected. I ſhowed him a long ſcrowl of above two 
hundred perſons (you will find moſt of their names 
in the BLack LisT) every one of which ſhould 
infallibly be thrown out. And that there ſhould 
not be a man choſen that was not intirely in the 
intereſt of the court, as the Leyden gazette terms it 

I higl;ve. How did that work ? 

Double. He received what I ſaid very coldly, and 
ſaid, He hoped their State, upon the bare words 
of ſuch as I was, would not raſhly engage in 2 
matter that might be of ſo fatal conſequence to 
their common-wealth ; for that the gentry of Eng 
land could not but deeply reſent their intermeddling 
in the calling or diſſolving our parliaments. Upon 
which I told him, he «talked like a Jacobite, 2 
French penſioner, and one of the I. oveſtein faction. 
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Whiglove. How did he take that? 

Double. He received it with a ſcornful ſmile, and 
made no reply; but I wiſh I had held my tongue; 
for his ſon, who 1s an officer in the army, met my 
worſhip next morning, and rebuked me very ſourly; 
and I, whoſe ſhoulders have been accuſtomed to 
wood of all kinds, dare boldly pronounce, it was 
with a cudgel of our own Engliſh Oak. 

Whiglove. Theſe accidents happen often to you, 
Mr. Double; but you fortify your ſelf with your 
philoſophy againſt diſaſters of the like nature. 

Double. I do fo; but though I had no better 
ſucceſs with this rough blade, yet J and thoſe who 
were ſent from hence upon the ſame errand, pre- 
vailed upon a great many others of the leading men 
in Holland. We promiſed them mountains: That 
if the parliament could be diſſolved, England 
ſhould make itſelf principal in the war; That though 
we might begin with fewer troops at firſt, yet that 
in 2 or 3 years they ſhould have an army of 87,000 
men, all paid by us; That the Modern Whigs 
would ſo order matters, that a new war ſhould as 
much inrich their country, as the laſt did : In fine, 
That if they would but help us at this dead lift, 
our noble triends ſhould for ever be at their deyo- 
tion; That we would ſacrifice to their intereſt our 
trade, our ſafety, our ſhips, men, and money; 


and that our whole party ſhould be directed, with- 


out any reſerve, by their councils. | 

Whigleve. I ſuppoſe they who had been ſent into 
Holland before, when they came to concert meaſures 
with you, grew better inſtructed in the parts they 
were to act. 

Double. As to railing againſt the laſt parliament, 
and at the miniſters at that time in power; and as 
to crying up the ſtrength, intereſt and numbers of 
our own party, I myſclf could not have done it 
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better ; but they wanted the nice ſkill of givii 
every thing its right turn, which only I could do 
who have been bred at the feet of our two Gamaliels. 
Whiglove. I wonder though, how you could paſs 
yourſelf upon them for a parhament-man, ſeeing 
there was then in Holland a goodly plump gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, a.reverend magiſtrate of 


this city, and who was himſelf a member of the 


laſt parliament; how came he not to diſcover you? 

Double. Faith, I was within ams-ace of being 
found out; for one night at a mum-houſe, where 
I was cating a butter-ham and pickled herrings, 
with ſome of the ſtates, and where I was giving my 
ſelf airs of greatneſs and intereſt in my country, 
ſwearing I myſelf would take care that my county, 
and three counties round about me, ſhould chooſe 
none but hearty Whigs. Pray, Sir, ſays our alder- 
man, who means well, but 1s apt to blunder, what 
borough do you ſerve for; I do not remember your 
face in the houſe of commons? But I ſeemed not 
to hear what he ſaid, and turned the diſcourſe, by 
drinking in a rummer that held above a quart; 
confuſion to all thoſe in the two laft parliaments 
who were againſt a ſtanding army. 

Mpiglove. Pray, what help had you from Mr. 
Goſpelicorn? I hear he was employed to repreſent 
abroad, what was the ſenſe of all the libertines, 
Socimans, and atheiſts in the kingdom, as to the 
high point then in agitation. 

Double. When I law him he had not yet been 
at the court of Hanover to prefent his book, and 
teceive his gold medals; and he was as tattered as 
an heretick that had lain 7 years in the mqurfition 
at Goa; but I preſently made a gathering to new- 
rig him. I wonder his great city-patron did not 
take care to ſend him out in a better equipage. 
When he had got new cloaths, I introduced him 
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good company: Though I know him to be 


. 
more than half mad, and an ignorant coxcomb, I 
told every body that he was ſuch another in Eng- 
land, as their Spinoſa the Jew was in Holland; 
That it was true he had no religion, but was a 
very deep politician; That the great men of our 
party did nothing in affairs of ſtate without his 
"_ That he was forming a ſcheme to aboliſh 
kingly government, and to eftabliſh a common- 
wealth in England. That it was true there were not 
above five or ſix men in the nation, that agreed 
with him in all his principles, but that in ſome of 
his tenets, he had a great many followers, eſpecially 
among the Modern Whigs, though the old ones 
had caſt him off; and that as contemptible a figure 
as he ſeemed to make, he was not to be neglected, 
as being the apoſtle of the libertines, Socinians 
and atheiſts, who every day grow more and more 
conſiderable. 

Whiglove. Mr. Goſpelcorn for the oddneſs of his 
birth, may be Antichriſt, for he was begotten by an 
Inſh prieſt, when he was full of uſquebaugh, upon 


a cook-maid of the kirk of Scotland; and methinks 
the names of Liberty and Property don't found 


well in his Iriſh brogue. As to lying and railing, 
doubt not, but he plaid his part as well as the 
beſt of you all. 

Double. Indeed we all performed to a miracle ; 
there were 40 of us diſperſed in the 7 provinces, 
and we all agreed to cry up one another for rich 
merchants or great ſtateſmen, men of intereſt in 
our country, and to be the only good patriots of 
the nation. So that in a little time we wrought a 
wonderful change in the people's minds of Holland, 
and made both high and low believe as bad as we 
could wiſh of the laſt houſe of commons. I need 
not explain myſelf any further, you know well 
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enough what followed; and as ſoon as we had 
certain intelligence what would be done, we dif. 
patched Mr. Goſpelſcorn, as our expreſs to carry the 
news of it to our friends in England; but he acted 
a little too openly in laying ſuch odds at the Grecian 
coffee-houſe, that there would be a diſſolution, but 
we forgive any trip our friends make, it they get 
money by it. When he came over, I gave notice, 
by letters, to all the principal men of our party, 
that they ſhould get into the country as faſt as 
ever they could, and prepare to make their intereſt, 
for that infallibly there would be a new parliament; 
and a week after I came over myſelt. 

I higlove. But you did not ſtay above a night 
in London. 

Double. No, I went immediately into the north, 
where a friend of mine had been the whole ſummer, 
treating a corporation, in order to make me a 
member. I had impowered him to ſpend 5 or 600 
pounds, and moreover to promiſe 10 pound a man, 
to every elector, in caſe I were choſen, which would 
have been 1,200 pound more, for there are 120 
who have voices in the town. I went into the north 
with a much better equipage, than when I ſneaked 
into Cornwall with my calaſh and 4 hackney horles; 
the world is well mended with me ſince that time; 
I had now my coach and fix, and half a dozen 
ſervants in livery, very well mounted. I took 
likewiſe to bear me company, Mr. Wriggle and 
Mr. Fleeceum, one of which had been a groom, 
and the other a bayliff's follower before the revolu- 
tion; but by fingering the publick money, they 
are now both become almoſt as rich as mylelt. 
When I arrived, I was received with huzzas and 
ringing of bells, and all other marks of the peoples 
Joy to ſee me, only the parſon of the pariſh did not 
at firſt come near me. 
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 Whiglove. How came he to ſtand out? | 
Double. I ſent for him that evening: He came, 
and told me plainly that for his part he would not 
give his vote but for ſome gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood ; that if none {tood, he would not meddle 
at all in the election, and that he could not approve 
of ſtrangers coming from London, to ſupplant the 
landed gentry in their own burroughs. I took this 
for an ill omen, becauſe I had been informed, that 
the good life and hoſpitality of my divine had made 
him very popular in the place where I was to ſtand, 
however, for the 3 or 6 firſt days, I failed with a 
proſperous gale, not apprehending the leaſt ob- 
ſtruction ; but at laſt I was certainly told, that one 
Mr. Oldworth, a gentleman of a great eſtate in 
the neighbourhood, had been prevailed upon, much 
againſt his own inclination, to accept of ſtanding 
for the burrough ; however the crack of the field 
ſill went for me, for not valuing the act of par- 
lament of a ruſh, I had treated the whole time; 
and kept the people drunk all the while; but on 
Sunday the parſon would not let them drink, and 
they had that day to cool in: On Monday morning 
early, the doctor invited all the voters to a ſober 
breakfaſt at his houſe, and told them that he would 
read to them a book, which he had juſt received 
from London. I had ſome jealouſy that the black 
coat had no good meaning towards me, and would 
tain have diſſuaded them from going, but there was 
no refiſting the breakfaſt, and good ale, with which 
they were fo well acquainted ; ſo that in ſpite of my 
teeth thither they would go, and ſoon after I fol- 
lowed to ſee what was in agitation. | | 
M biglove. Theſe true old church-men are none 
of our friends. | 
Double. I found him ſate at the upper end of 
his hall, with his congregation ſtanding in a circle 
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about him, and a long table well covered with cold 
meat; he had a little pamphlet in his hand, and 
as ſoon as he had deſired ſilence, he began to read, 
© The true Picture of a Modern Whig, ſet forth 
« in a Dialogue between Mr. Whiglove and Mr, 
„Double, two Under-Spur-Leathers to the late 
« Miniſtry.” Being in Holland, I had never heard 
that our laft converſation upon the Exchange was 


in print. You know I am not eaſily put out of 


countenance, but I muſt confeſs, T was ſomewhat 
daſhed to ſee myſelf ſo painted out in my own 
proper colours. Mr. Wriggle would have inter- 
rupted the parſon, but you know it is an old rule, 
That in any aſſembly, nothing can get the better 
of news, and they all fwore they would have the 
book read out, ſo that I was compelled to be a 
gentle auditor, and to hear all my former rogueries 
repeated before my face. When he had done read- 
ing, Mr. Fleeceum would have bore him down, 
that I was not the Tom Double there meant; but 
Juſt as we were wrangling upon that ſubject, in came 
Mr. Oldworth, with 4 or 5 gentlemen more of the 
country, who all knew me, as well as I am known 
at Garraway's , at the ſight of theſe we were forced 
to be filent, and apprehending fome miſchief, we 
retreated to our inn. 

Whiglove. And from thence I ſuppoſe you got 
away, as you had done before in Cornwall, having 
the fear of a blanket before your eyes. 

Double. Troth, I had ſome thoughts of doing fo, 
but I conſidered, that then was then, and now is 
now; what you ſpeak of was 10 years ago, and! 
preſently made this reflection with myſelf, That we 
had been debauching the people ſo long to little 


urpoſe, if one of my charafter might not offer 


bimfelf a candidate in a little burrough, notwith- 
ſtanding that his rogueries were made publick to all 
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the world, ſo gad I took heart and reſolved to ſtand 


it out. 

Whiglove. It was an heroick reſolution. 

Double. About noon, ſome of my managers 
brought me an account of all that had paſſed at the 
doctor's; they told me that their town, like moſt 
places of England, was divided into parties, that 
the reading this book had intirely loſt me all the 
church-men, and all the old ſtanch whigs, who 
declared they would never have ſuch a fellow for 
their repreſentative, and at the ſame time near three- 
ſcore declared for Mr. Oldworth, ſigning a paper to 
chooſe him. I ſeemed a little dejected at this news, 
but one of them came to me, and ſaid, Sir, bear up, 
I will warrant you we will carry the election for 
you. He had no ſooner ſaid this, but there ruſhed 
into my room about 40 or 50 of the electors, their 
ſpokeſman was an Anabaptiſt, who accoſted me 
in this manner: Friend, we have been with 
the parſon, and have heard the book read, and 
all of us take it for granted, that you are the 
very Tom Double therein mentioned ; but we 
hope for all this, though you may have been 
ſomewhat faulty in your actions towards the world, 
yet that you are a godly man, and of our party; 
and I am bid to ſay, That all our congregation, 
and all the Modern Whigs, will be for you: if you 
have got money by cheating the publick, you are 
the abler to do us good; the more crimes you are 
charged with, the cloſer you will ſtick to our noble 
friends now under tribulation. The wealth you 
have gotten is a mark of your wiſdom ; be but for 
us, and it is no matter what you yourſelf are. This 
is not a time of day to conſider of the virtues or 
vices of men; all we are to look into at preſent, is, 
how they ſtand affected to the cauſe. If we can 
have aſſurance, that in due ſeaſon you will join with 
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us in pulling down the church and monarchy, by 
the grace of God you ſhall be our repreſentative. 
 Whiglove. Ananias ſpoke comfortable words. 
Double. At this I rouſed myſelf, and made them 
a very handſome ſpeech: I told them I hoped all 
the actions of my life had made it manifeſt, that I 
did not care for kingly government, any farther 
than as I could make my advantage under a negli- 
gent and corrupt miniſtry. That the virtues of the 
King were ſuch, as to make it impoſſible to ſhake 
the throne during his life; but that hereafter, when 
the times would admit of it, for my part I ſhould 
readily concur with our ſovereign Lords the people, 
in any eſtabliſhment their wiſdoms ſhould think 
moſt convenient for the nation. As to the church, 
J ſaid, That for ſeveral reaſons it was not proper, 
in this juncture, to talk of rooting out epiſcopacy, 
but that when we had drawn what uſes we could 
from that order, our party thought it would be then 
time enough to lay them quite aſide ; but that, if 
J had the honour to be choſen, I would immediately 
do my utmoſt to take off the ſacramental teſt, by 
which the brethren would forthwith be let into what 
they moſt aimed ar, that is to ſay, all the employ- 
ments of power and profit in the kingdom ; and 
that my friends who ſtuck to me ſhould thare in all 
the gains I could make by the truſt they were going 
to repoſe in me. : | 
 Whiglove. No Grecian orator could have ſpoke 
more to the purpoſe. | | 
Double. After this I diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and 
ordered Mr. Wriggle to give the whiſper about, 
that inſtead of 10, firſt promiſed, all my voters 
ſhould have 20 pound a man, which I thought 
would keep them ail tight to me, and ſo we went 
and viſited over again the good women of the town, 
where I dropped my guineas to all that would gry 
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them, and among them I found I had a better in- 
tereſt than with their huſbands. 

Whiglove. But it ſeems all would not do. 

Double. No, the election was to be next morning, 
and the damned parſon was indefatigable : He. told 
them, That ſuch open bribery muit certainly end 
in diſtranchiſing their corporation; and that to 
choole ſuch a ſcoundre! would be an eternal blot 
upon them ; however I ſaw myſelf ſtrong enough to 
venture a poll, and that if I failed I ſhould loſe it 
but by very few. 

IWhiglove. I take it for granted your friends plyed 
the people all night with ale and brandy. 

Double. That they did, and they all came bravely 
hot-headed next morning to the town-houſe. There 
was no diſpute as to one of the gentlemen, ſo the 
conteſt lay between me and Mr. Oldworth. I had 
greaſed * Mayor's fiſt in the morning with 50 
guineas, and, to do him right, he uſed all the foul 
play imaginable on my behalf; he rejected good 
votes from the other ſide, and admitted paupers to 
poll for me; he did brow- beat every one that came 
againſt me, countenancing all the riots that were 
committed by my drunken crew; but do what we 
could, when the books were cloſed, and the poll 
cait up, though we wrangled four hours at the 
ſcrutiny, and "played 20 tricks, Mr. Oldworth 
had 61, and I but 59 votes. 

Mbiglove. So you loſt it by two. 

Double. By no mo e: I would fain have per- 


fuaded the mayor to have made a falſe return, and 


offered to depoſit Bank-bills in his hand to keep 
him harmleſs: But it was a rich rogue, very 
timorous, and he would not venture upon it. 
Whiglove. It was very unlucky to come ſo near 
and yet be diſappointed. 
Double. It was fo, but a wiſe man draws ſome- 
thing where with to comfort himſcif out of all 
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misfortunes that happen to him : And truly though 
J miſſed my election, it was to me an infinite con- 
ſolation to behold how the people were corrupted. 
I was known to be a pickpocket, a gameſter, a fel- 
low of no ſort of principles: my electors knew I 
had been concerned with the clippers when I was a 
receiver of the taxes, that I was grown rich out of 
the publick ruins, that my deſign of coming into 
the Houle was only to have an opportunity of ſelling 
my country; all which was made apparent to them; 
and yet I, an utter ſtranger, came within two votes 
of throwing out a gentleman of an unblemiſhed re- 
putation, a great eſtate, and whoſe anceſtors have 
maintained an honourable port in the country for 
upwards of 400 years. Does not this give us a 
molt lovely proſpect? Does not this ſhow that we 
have made a breach upon the honeſty of the middle 
rank of men, and that the infection, begun higher, 
has ſpread itſelf into all the ſmaller veins of the body 
2 I own it was to me an unſpeakable com- 
ort to obſerye ſuch a general decay of manners and 
virtue in the vulgar ſort; it forebodes that diſorder 
in publick affairs, which muſt make room for ſuch 
as I am. It is impoſſible to grow very rich in a vir- 
tuous country, and you ſee our party has increaſed 
in wealth, in proportion to our having corrupted 
the people in their morals. 
Whiglove. I have made the ſame obſervation. 
Double. If we are ſuffered to proceed,. I doubt 
not but in a few years to ſee the multitude fo cor- 
rupted, that we who have robbed the publick ſhall 
have ſtatues erected to our honours, There were 
brave fellows once in the Roman Senate; Pallas the 
freedman and favourite of Claudius had a decree of 
the Senate to praiſe him for imitating the poverty 
of the ancient Romans, though it was notoriouſly 
known at the ſame time, that the varlet was _ 
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above 2 millions of our money. If we can bur 
have as ſucceſs in debauching the free- 
holders, as we have had in corrupting ſmall 
boroughs, the game is our own : And we are not 
only fate as to our paſt crimes, but we may go on 
hereatter with impunity. 

Whiglove. As ſoon as the election was over, I 
ſuppoſe you came away. 

Double. No, I ſtaid four or five days diſtributing 
money, and preparing an intereſt againſt another 
time; ſo that though I miſſed it, I am little leſs out 
of pocket than if I had ſucceeded. 

Whigleve. Your diſappointment was a blow to 
the party, the news of it put a general damp upon 
us; ſtocks fell that night 2 per cent. at Jonathan's, 

Double. My friends ſet too high a value upon 
me; but that 1s paſt now, and though I could not 
get into St. Stephen's Chapel, I hope to do the party 
no leſs ſervice in the Court of Requelts, where you 
ſee I ply from the firſt fitting to the riſing of the 
houſe : Take my word more is done without doors 
than you think of. Lie-maſter-general in the Court 
of Requeſts is a poſt of great importance: Many a 
queſtion has been carried by a piece of falſe news 
invented there, and from thence conveyed to another 
place. Upon ſuch emergencies I will be ready at 
hand with {tories of all forts and ſizes concerning 
plots, invaſions, fleets, battles, victories, and deaths 
of Princes, as in their turns they may ſerve the 
preſent purpoſe. 

Whiglove. Indeed there lies a great deal upon you. 

Dauble. I am beſides to look after the flying ſqua- 
dron, and to keep all the waverers ſteady to our 
intereſt. I am likewiſe to watch that none of our 
penſioners or green ſilk purſemen negle& being 
upon duty: I am to ſound who may probably 
be tempted by bribes, titles, or employments : I 
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am to give reaſons, good or bad, for all the unrea- 
ſonable things we deſign to promote: But my chief 
buſineſs will be to run between Weſtminſter and the 
city, when any great matters are depending. 

W/higlove. What to tell news at Garraway's? 

Double. No, but to frighten our party when 
things do not go as we wiſh they ſhould: As for 
inſtance, when we loſe a queſtion I ſhall run imme- 
diately to the Exchange and cry, All is loſt, we are 
fold to France, land is not worth 12 years purchaſe; 
for my part intend to fell all I have in the govern- 
ment, tallies, ſtocks and exchequer bills, every 
thing ſhall go: And this I will do, though the de- 
bare ſhould only happen to be about expelling Sir 
H. F ce. 

Mhbiglove. What do you propoſe by giving theſe 
alarms? 

Double. O, a great deal; for thereby the ſtrength 
of our ſide is ſhown: We, you know, are maſters 
of moſt of the ready money, having indeed robbed 
the whole people of it; and when things go not to 
our minds, we give the word out, That every body 
ſhould fell ; which immediately ſinks the value of 
ſocks, tallies, and all publick funds: And though 
this comes merely by our own contrivance, we will 
impute it to a diſcontent in the nation to ſee our 
party diſcountenanced at court or in St. Stephen's 
Chapel. This very trick we played laſt year with 
wonderful ſucceſs when the new miniſters were 
brought into buſineſs, and it is what we intend to 
repeat as often as there ſhall be occaſion. 

I biglove. And when things go to your fancy, 
you fall as faſt a buying, which raiſes the market, 
to you ſtockjob the nation. 

Double. Our noble friends truſt me with their 
ready caſh, and I have always a great ſum of theirs 


in my hands, with which I can raiſe and fall the 
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ſtocks as they think it moſt to the advantage of their 
affairs. Do you know that on the 3oth of Decem- 

ber laſt, a remarkable day, preſently after 4 o'clock, 
I went and fold 20,000 pound, in bank and new 
Eaſt- India ſtock, and you cannot imagine what a 
rumble this made in the city, for none of the pub- 
lick funds have ſince held up their heads ? 

Whiglove, But I ſuppoſe you intend to buy it in 

ain, 

Double. No, it lies all in guineas, in an iron-cheſt 
at home, and the yellow boys ; ſhall ſhortly have ſome 
more companions, for I mezn to part with all my 
tallies now, while they are at par, for the ſneaking 
rogues carry but 7 or 8 per cent. intereſt ; and my 
deſign | is to he upon the catch with a good caſh for 
30 & 40 per cent. diſcount, which I doubt not of 
making fo ſoon as our friends ſhall be let into the 
whole adminiſtration of affairs. 

Whiglove. When that happy day comes, I intend 
immediately to fell all my land; my debts paid, it 
will yield me near 8000 pounds in ready money. 

Double. You cannot do better; I ſhall think my 
time very ill ſpent, if before the war is ended, I do 
not treble my 50,000 pound, and you may do the 
ſame with what you have, it you will follow my 
directions. 

Mphiglove. You ſhall be the north ſtar by which I 
will ſteer my courſe ; but I wiſh you would be 
phaſed to communicate to me what our party de- 

igns to do this winter, and what ſcheme they have 
formed to themſelves; for I doubt not but they 
have let you into their whole ſecret, 

Deuble. I could ealily tell you what they propoſed 
to do before the 3oth of December laſt: If things 
had gone well that day, there were noble projects 
upon the anvil ; root and branch had then been the 
yord, but now I doubt we mult begin a note lower z 

hpwever, 
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however, none of us think of laying aſide either our 


fury or our malice, only we muſt act more covertly, 


now we find we are not ſo ſtrong as we thought we 
ſhould have been. It is plain our hes and libels 
have not influenced the elections to ſuch a degree as 
we expected, therefore we have been forced very 
lately to make {ome alterations in our meaſures. 

Whiglove. It does not ſcem by the. pamphlets 
lately publiſhed, that you propoſe ſo much as be- 
ginning with any fort of moderation. Legion is 
come out again more impudent and inflaming than 
he was laſt year, and the authority of the Houſe of 
Commons 3s there attacked in a moſt audacious 
manner; which looks as if you deſigned to throw 
off your maſks, and fall immediately to ſubverting 
the conſtitution in good earneſt. 

Double. No, that work mult be poſtponed a little, 
till we have got firmer footing. You are to under- 
ſtand, that this, and ſome other libels of the ſame 
ftamp, were calculated to the hopes our party had 
conceived, that men might have been found, who 
would have been willing and ready to betray their 
country, and give up all its privileges, but you ſee 
we are diſappointed, we mult therefore pretend at 
firſt as if we meant nothing but to ſecure the king- 
dom againſt France, and as if we had conceived no 
anger againſt thoſe who have laid our cheats and 
robberies open to the world; but you may ſafely 
rely upon the cruelty of our natures, our ſide was 
never known to forgive; that is the weakneſs of 
thoſe tools we have ſo long contended with, and 
depend upon it whenever we are confirmed in 
power, and aſſured of our numbers, not a man ot 
them ſhall be forgotten or forgiven. Two months 
ago, I would not have been ſ.tisfied with leſs than 
5 or 6 bills of attainder, and as many impeach- 
ments; bur, as I told you, the calc is a little * 
I an 
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and ſince we are not ſtrong enough to cruſh our 
enemies, we muſt ſeem to be for moderation. 

M higlove. Purſuant to what you ſay (without 
doors) they talk very much of a general indemnity 
for what is palt, in order to quiet the minds of the 

ople. 

* I believe our party would like it well 
enough, for it would dane wipe out all our for- 
mer crimes and offences: the truth of it is, never 
man wanted a pardon more than we do, it ſecures 
us in all the thefts and rapines we have committed 
upon the publick, and we ſhould all rejoice to be 
playing the rogue upon a new ſcore: But how does 
this reliſh with the other ſide ? 

Whiglove. Truly, they ſay; That all good ſub- 
jects ought 8 and gratefully to receive the 
marks of their Prince's goodneſs; but they hope to 
have behaved themſelves ſo as not to ſtand in need 


of fuch an act of grace. They ſay, they have been 


wounded in the dark, by a crew of villains, who 
have accuſed them of being bribed by France. They 
pray that this matter may be brought to a publick 
examination, and till this right be done them, they 
think it will hurt their reputations, and look like 
guilt in them to deſire that ſuch a bill ſhould paſs. 
They further alledge, That when we are juſt entering 
into a new war, it would appear very ſtrange to 
pardon thoſe who have been accuſed in ſo many 
libels of felling the nation to the French King, and 
that an indemnity cannot be ſcaſonable, which ren- 
ders criminals rich and ſafe, and leaves the innocent 
highly oppreſſed and 2 ere 
Double. J am ſorry they ſce fo far into the firſt 
part of our ſcheme ; if we could get them to ac- 
quieſce in this oblivion, the moment it paſſes, we 
will out- face all mankind that we had receipts for 
French — ready to produce under the _—_ 
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of all the gentlemen that are down in the BI ACR 
LisT, but that out of compaſſion we were willing 
they ſhould be pardoned. 

Whiglove. And conſidering what lies have paſſed 
for current, I doubt not but this would be ſwallowed 
among the reſt. 

Double. The honour the church party muſt needs 
gain by deſiring, in this juncture, to rely upon no- 
thing but their own innocence, will do them a great 
deal of good, and us hurt; therefore, I hope, they 
will take other meaſures. | 

Ihiglove. But how is it like to be in the main 
point? What ſum of money do you propoſe to aſk ? 
Will there ſuch taxes be raiſed, as a man of induſtry 
may thrive by? Shall we ſee ſuch a golden age as 
there was during the laſt war ? | 

Double. Our party (without doors) are mightily 
divided upon this head. The Old Whigs, by what 


I can perceive, are not for 5 millions; but for my 


part, I had rather have no war at all, than to think 
of going lower; leſs, well managed, I know will 
do the buſineſs, and perhaps the nation 1s not able 
to pay near the ſum for any long tract of time; but 
what the devil is to be got out of leſs than 5 mil- 
lions? In a ſlender revenue there will be no room 
left to cheat the publick, and how many of our 
preſent friends do you think will ftick to us, when 
they ſee there is but little ro be gained? Look you, 
Mr. Whiglove, things will never go well unleſs the 
war feeds thoſe who are to feed the war: All we 
Modern Whigs are for 5 millions, for, as a certain 
author ſays, „g millions to be granted every year, 
„js a brave and ample field for our ambition and 
« avarice to range in.” Out of fuch a ſum 2 
parcel of us may yearly get 20 or 30,000 pound a 
man, without being diſcerned ; it will be no more 
miſſed, than it you ſhould rake 5 or 6 grains from 

a heap 
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a heap of barley. Is any one ſo mad to imagine 
we ſhall be for pulling down the King of France, 
and ourſelves not to be the better for it? Take my 
word, that foohſh virtue of ſerving our country for 
nothing, is now quite out of faſhion. 

Whiglove. I am afraid you will fall ſhort of your 
reckoning, it will be hard to get ſo much as you 
talk of. 

Double. Do not think we intend to aſk ſuch a 
fum at firſt, we ſhall begin with them gently. In 
1689, we made the ſtate of the war for the arm 
and navy amount to but 3,290,000 and odd pounds. 
In 1690, we brought it to about 4 millions. In 
1691, it ſwelled to near 4,200,000 pound. Indeed 
in 1692, it was reduced to the foot of 3,6c0,000 
pound; but then in 1693, it returned again to up- 
wards of 4 millions. In 1694, it came to 5 mil- 
lons. In 1695, there were granted 4 millions and 
almoſt go0,000 pound. In 1696, it came to up- 
wards of 5 millions. And in 1697, it came to 
4,880,000 pound. And during ſome of theſe 
years we aſked a great deal more than was granted, 
which became an arrear, and is part of the debt 
now lying upon us, and pay it the nation mult ſome 
time or other. 

Whigleve. Well, if you do not ride too fait at firt 
you may come to the end of your journey, and per- 
adventure in a year or two get the 5 millions you 
am at; but they will come hardly. 

Double. Eaſily enough it the method our party 
propoſes (without doors) be followed, which is, to 
pawn one branch after another till they have mort- 
gaged the whole kingdom. They who take this 

courſe, neither feel nor ſee what they are a-doing 
till they are loſt paſt redemption. Beſides, this way 
of ſupplying the government is like opium, when 
you have — it for ſome time you cannot leave it 
| oli; 
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off; and when the ſtate is thus perplexed and in- 
volved in debts, the adminiftration mult of neceſſi 
be continued in our hands, for nobody elſe will ven- 
ture to meddle with it. 

IVhiglove. If you can get the war put upon fo 
high a foot, is your ſcheme then complete ? 

Double. No, we have other points of great im- 
portance to work thorough: We cannot be ſuffici- 
ently revenged of our enemies, unleſs we unravel all 
the good things they have been doing tor ſo many 
years. I am directed to whiſper about in the Court 
of Requeſts, that the act for regulating trials of 
treaſon 1s ſuch a reſtraint upon the prerogative, that 
loyal ſubjects ought not to endure it. I am bid to 
ſay, That the ſacramental teſt weakens the govern- 
ment; and, that to preſerve peace among good 
Chriſtians, moſt of my L——ds the B—-—ps are 
now willing to give it up, though their predeceſſors 
were ſo fooliſh as to think it was the main bulwark 
of the church. I am likewite ordered by our noble 
friends to inſinuate, that the act for triennial parlia- 
ments puts the country to a great deal of expence 
and trouble, and that it were better things ſhould 
be as they were formerly, when the Prince had 
power to keep one and the ſame parliament fitting 
as long as he pleaſed : That while there was a Houle 
of Commons that had ſat ſix years together, few 
were ſo impertinent to enquire into the proceedings 
of the miniſters; or if they did, they were ſure to 
be baffled: That a firm intereſt, ſuch as will go 


through thick and thin, cannot be formed under a 


long tract of time. 
Ihiglove. Have you in charge to promote any 
other matter? | 
Double. My chief work is behind: I am com- 
manded to poſſeſs all I diſcourſe with, that there is 
an abſolute neceſſity to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army in 
England, 
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England, to keep under that numerous and power- 
ful faction of the Non-jurors, though all them put 
together are not able to raiſe a ſingle regiment. I 
am bid to ridicule our naval ſtrength in all compa- 
nies, and to ſay, That 500 men of war are not able 
to protect us: That the militia ſignifies little ; and 
that nothing can preſerve our religion and our liber- 
ties, but a great army here at home. 

Hhiglove. The Old Whigs will not ſtick to you 
in this point. | 

Double. I believe ſo too ; however their preſent 
fears will make them join with us to raiſe a great 
force : Indeed when the war 1s over, perhaps they 
may be for diſbanding, as they were laſt time ; but 
I hope our party will take ſuch care to model the 
army, that when it is once raiſed, your good patriots, 
as they call themſelves, ſhall never be able to get 
nd of it, 

Whiglove. How can that be done ? 

Double. A good purgation does the work : Do but 
caſhier all the gallant gentlemen and officers now 
employed, who are known to love their country, 
and its conſtitution, and give their commands to 
foreigners and mere ſoldiers of fortune; and then 
you will have an army which not only will refuſe to 
be diſbanded, but which will raiſe money upon the 
people to pay themſelves, if there ſhould be occaſion. 

Whiglove. There never was ſuch an inſtance of 
virtue and reverence to the laws as was ſhown by the 
ſoldiers at the end of the laſt war; more than 
do, ooo men ſuffered themſelves to be diſarmed and 
laid aſide by 300 gentlemen in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
rather than ſubvert the fundamental conſtitution of 
their country. | 

Double. Therefore we muſt take care for the fu- 
ture not to employ men of the ſame principles : 
Now-a-days there are enough to be found of quite 
another character, whom our party can bring to do 
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whatever we dire& them: But to ſay the truth, we 
can rely on none ſo much as upon ſome of the 
foreigners; though I know ſeveral of them too who 
are tainted, and will not join in promoting our bad 
deſigns; but they ſhall troop off among the reſt, if 
we can get the army new modelled to our wiſhes. 

Whiglove. You will never be able to compaſls that. 

Double. Prithee what cannot we bring about by 
lies and ſlanders? If we could miſrepreſent a whole 
Houſe of Commons, cannot we miſrepreſent the 
army? Why may not we ſay, That part of the 
900,000 piſtols, which we give out have been lately 
remitted hither from France, was employed to de- 
bauch the ſoldiers from their duty ? Such a ſtory 
well and impudently urged, may make it as adviſe- 
able to purge the troops, as it was to diſſolve the 
parliament. 

Whieglove. Nay, I am ſatisfied a ſtanding army will 
do you no good unleſs it is modelled as you would 
have it, you mult therefore endeavour to gain that 
point: But ſince a ſtanding army goes ſo much 
againſt the grain, and ſince it is what the Old Whigs 
will not come up to, why will you puſh at it? 

Double. Conſidering what we have done, and what 
we intend to do hereafter, how can we poſſibly be 
ſafe without an extraordinary force to protect us? 
Our general ſcheme is to bring our party into buſi- 
neſs, that we may once more have an opportunity 
to rob the kingdom; and is it not direct nonſenſe to 
think of ſettii: g up for a corrupt adminiſtration, un- 
leſs we can obtain ſuch a power as may awe thoſe 
who believe they have a right to enquire into our 
procecdings? 
his love. I find we have miſcarried in one great 
deſign, the train would not take; we were very hot 
upon it juſt before the parliament met, all the Whig 
Coffee-houſes rung how neceſſary it was to break into 
the acts of ſettlement, and to exclude — 

Double. 
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Double. Mum, Whiglove, talk no more upon 
that ſubject I beſeech you, freſh orders are iſſued 
out; and fince we are not ſtrong enough to make it 
go, and that an the contrary it has alarmed and pro- 
voked all fort of men, we are now directed to ſay, 
That never any ſuch thing was intended by our party, 
though, God knows, it was the whole diſcourſe of all 
our clubs. Under the roſe, this was one of thoſe 
embrio's that proved abortive upon the goth of De- 
cember laſt ; but though it be not ſeaſonable to ſtir 
in it now, never fear our abandoning a wicked de- 
ſign, we never quite lay aſide any miſchief ; how- 
ever, ſince it has really opened the eyes of a great 
many, and weakened our intereſt among ſeveral of 
our pwn fide, whom (with grief of mind I ſpeak it) 
we cannot work up to be guilty of ſo much injuſtice, 
let us take all occaſions of declaring, that we will 
not violate theſe acts upon any account whatſoever ; 
which we may the more ſafely do, becauſe you know 
it is our principle, not to think that we are bound 
by any proteſtations we make, either in private or 
in publick ; and is one of the great 2 we 
have over the reſt of our fellow ſubjects, that we 
can fetter the conſciences of others, while our own 
are at perfect liberty. 

Whiglove. By the way, pray tell me, Are we to 
rejoice, or be ſorry, at what happened laſt night at 
Weſtminſter ? 

Double. O, you mean about rejecting the clauſe 
that was propoſed to be added to the oath of abjura- 
tion; can you repeat the words:? 

Whiglove. Yes, I tranſcribed them from the paper 
at the Coffee-houſe, and they run thus; —— “ And I 
* will to the utmoſt of my power, ſupport, main- 
* tain, and defend, the regal government of this 
realm, and the conſtitution of parliament in King, 


* Lords and Commons, and the Church of Eng- 
S 2 land 
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% land as by law eſtabliſhed, with liberty of con- 
« ſcience as it is now by law tolerated.” 

Double. I do not yet know the ſenſe of our great 
ones on this ſubject; we ſhall hear to-night what our 
noble friends will ſay upon it at ſupper: I am told 
that (withoutdoors) they look upon the throwing out 
of this clauſe as a notable victory, but I wiſh it may 
not rather be a defeat; but, to give you my ſingle 
opinion off hand, I think nothing could have been 
offered more advantageous for the diſſenters than this 
clauſe; for it puts them upon a level with the church 
of England in our future eſtabliſhmenr. 

Whiglove. I find ſome of our friends mightily 

down in the mouth, upon the miſcarriage of Fuller's 
buſineſs; even Dr. Oats ſays, He is a lying raſcal.” 
It is urged, that it muſt bring a great reflection upon 
our party, to have countenanced ſuch a profligate 
and perjured villain ; it has been hit in my teeth forty 
times in the Courtof Requeſts : The other ſide cries, 
« Has all your noiſe of French money no better 
& foundation than Fuller's evidence? Where is this 
&« Mr. Jones, the man of quality and great eſtate, 
« who has diſtributed more than 180, ooo pounds, 
& by the French King's order?“ In ſhort, I could 
wiſh we had never brought this matter upon the 
ſtage, it will be a clog upon other lies, which we 
may have occaſion to diſperſe hereafter. 
Double. What you ſay would hold, if we had any 
ſhame in us; but if this iniquity ſhould be never ſo 
much detected, if it ſhould be made apparent who 
were at the bottom of this contrivance, it ſhould 
not make us bluſh; for things are come to that pals 
in England, that there is no roguery whatſoever 
which has not 1ts patrons and maintainers. 

Mhiglove. But, ſeriouſly, do not youthink it would 
be better for us to give this fellow up to be puniſhed, 


and not to ſtruggle as we do in his juſtification ? 
| Double, 
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Double. You muſt take this for a general rule, 
that it cannot be adviſable for us to egen an 
one rogue of ours, let him be never ſo notorious; it 
is breaking a link of the great chain: And if this 
Fuller ſhould be ſoundly whipped, as he deſerves, it 
will not be poſſible for love or money to procure 
falſe witneſſes, of which we may ſtand in need ſome 
other time. 

 Whiglove. It is then your opinion, I ſhould take his 
part in all companies, and as I walk in the Court 
of Requeſts. | 

Double. Why not ! when you ſee ſome of the very 
beſt of us do it. You muſt give out, That all he has 
publiſhed is as true as the Goſpel, only that he is 
over-born by the Jacobites and French penſioners. 

Whiglove. But what ſhall I ſay, when he is not 
able to produce his Thomas Jones, and the reſt who 


'are to corroborate his teſtimony ? 


Double. You muſt ſwear, upon your own know- 
ledge, that there were really ſuch men, but that you 
believe they have been ſpirited away by the Tories. 
Beſides, I am not quite out of hopes, but that he 
may hatch a Jones and Inglefield, if he be ſuffered 
for any time to fit and brood over his evidence. He 
has three kingdoms to turn himſelf in, and it is hard 
if he cannot find out two rogues who may ſerve his 
preſent turn; had I leiſure to make a trip over into 
Ireland, I could bring him forty. Look you, friend 
Whiglove, we mult all ſtrain a little to bring him 
off; for it is of more importance than is commonly 
imagined. 

Whigleve. Indeed his books have done a great 
deal of ſervice among the rabble. | 

Double. The novelty of them, and their ſuperlative 
air of impudence, has induced all mankind to read 
them, and they have made a deep impreſſion upon 
the vulgar, who ſeldom come to know the truth of 
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things; they think all true which they find in print. 
Though there is not a man of a clearer character 
than No Earl of Nottingham, both as to his publick 
and private actions, yet, among the mob, Fuller's 
lies and libels will have ſome effect. Indeed it will 
be a full anſwer to all he has written, if, as he him- 
ſelf has propoſed, he ſhould be © whipped worſe than 
« Oats.” 

Whiglove. Are you to ſay any thing about re- 
ſtraining the preſs? Some of our Old Whigs are 
mightily againſt it, and ſay, It is a badge of 
„ {lavery, and tending to nothing but to ſerve the 
« ends of Popery and arbitrary power.“ 

Double. There are very few points in which I agree 
with your Old Whigs; can they be ſo ſimple as to 
deſire that the preſs may be free, at a time when we 
hope all the power will be in the hands of our party? 
It 1s true, we have got ground for the preſent by 
our libels, but we cannot long avoid being detected; 
and if the other ſide is free to print againſt us, by 
that tim: we have been in the adminiſtration for a 

ear or two, we ſhall be ſo laid open, that a Modern 
hig will be aſhamed to ſhew his face. If we in- 
tended that our actions ſhould be honeſt, I grant we 
might ſuffer men to publiſh what they pleaſe ; but, 
alas, our management never did, nor ever can bear 
the light. Do you think it is fit the people would 
be told every year in print, of how much we cheat 
the publick ? That were a fine bulineis indeed ! A 
corrupt miniſtry muſt endeavour to work in the 
dark as much as poſſible : For my part, I believe it 
were better for our intereſt, not only to reſtrain the 
reſs, but that there was no ſuch thing as Printing 
in the kingdom; for all right reaſon and good ſenſe, 
abſolutely make againſt us. 

Whiglove. But having all along ſupported our. 
ſelves by lies, which are our foundation and chict 
15 ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, how can we diſperſe our poiſon among the 
— 5 unleſs the preſs be open * n 

Double. That work may in ſome degree be done 
by word of mouth, by your agents and emiſſaries: 
But beſides, ſuppoſing the preſs ſnould be reſtrained, 
Will it not be eaſy for us who have the power of our 
ſide, ſo to order matters, that no notice may be taken 
of the libels we print, and that every thing may be 
ſuppreſſed, which the other ſide publiſh in their own 
detence? So that we ſhall .be free to offend and 
wound a party that have their hands tied behind 
them; which is as much odds, I think, as we can 
with for. | 

Whiglove. J will infinuate this to our Old Whigs, 
but am afraid it will not reliſh with them. | 

Double. It is no great matter; for I doubt this 
will not be the only occaſion we ſhall have of break- 
ing with thoſe ſort of men. We are forced to flatter 
them at preſent, but I foreſee we ſhall be ſhortly 
compelled to ſtand at open defiance with them. 

Whiglove. God forbid. 

Double. It will be impoſſible to avoid it. A ſub- 
divided party, as ours is, that have different ends 
and deſigns, cannot hold long together. The Old 
Whigs mean honeſtly to their country, and are in 
* earneſt as to a war with France, and againſt 

opery ; whereas we Modern Whigs have no aim 
but to do our own buſineſs. As to a war, we pro- 
mote 1t not out of regard to the nation's honour, or 
its ſafety, but we drive it on, becauſe it muſt produce 
high taxes, of which we hope to have the fingering. 
And as to popery, can it be imagined that we who 


| openly deride all revealed religion, are in any pain 


which ſhall be uppermoſt? The Old Whigs have 
principles, we have none; their eſtates are deſcended 
to them, with which they are contented ; there is no 
end of our avarice and ambition : It ſuits beſt with 

S 4 their 
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their intereſt to preſerve the conſtitution ; we are 
not ſafe, unleſs we can deſtroy it. How therefore 
is it practicable for the Old and Modern Whigs to 
continue for any time well united, when they ſtand 
upon ſuch different bottoms? 

Whiglove. It will be fatal if they ſhould ſeparate 
from us ; we have lately been upheld by nothing but 
their reputation; we could never have appeared in 
the country, but that we were countenanced and 
headed by here and there a whig, who had never 
been upon the ſtage of buſineſs, and who was with- 
out ſpot or blemiſh in his character: And it is their 
being with us that muſt attone for what we have 
done, and ſhall hereafter do amiſs; we mult lurk 
behind them, they muſt bear the name of doing what 
we ſecretly contrive ; we muſt ſeem to be quite out 
of play, and to have no hand in the management of 
affairs; and it is their innocence that muſt protect 
our guilt. 

Double. All this I know. 

Whiglove. How then will it fare with us, if we 
are forſaken by the only perſons of our party, who 
have any fort of credit with the people ? 

Double. We mult endeavour to corrupt them by 
degrees, and to lead them from one falſe ſtep into 
another, till they are become as criminal and as odi- 
ous as ourſelves. You may remember how many 
grave Whigs we debauched ſoon after the Revolu- 
tion. A court can work miracles. Were there better 
flatterers than ſome of the Old Republicans, whom 
you and I have ſeen not long ago in great employ- 
ments? Have you forgot the gentleman, who in 
Whitehall gallery, looking upon Barr the VIIIth's 
picture, commended that gallant Prince (as he called 
him) becauſe he had with his dagger drawn, cried in 
the Houſe of Commons, Hah ! ſhow me the mem- 
« ber who dares ſpeak againſt paſſing my * 
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te bill.“ We doubt not of making many more ſuch 
converts, and if we can plunge them in our vices, 
it will not be hard to bring them intirely into our 
meaſures. 

Whiglove. It is what we muſt endeavour to do. 

Double. We intend it. I have known a great many 
deluded by pleaſures and luxury to betray their 
country, who were not to be wrought upon by any 


-other motives. Therefore you ſee one of our noble 


friends, who is {till at the head of our deſigns, ſets 
himſelf in good earneſt to corrupt the manners of 
all our youth, in order to ſubvert the conſtitution : 
And though in truth he is no better than a Maſſa- 
niello, he affects to imitate the conduct of Catiline, 
as he 1s forming the ſame conſpiracy. He is the 
patron of licenſe and diſorder ; his houſe is the ſchool 
of intemperance : What Juſt in any of his followers 
does he not ſtudy to pleaſe? Women, muſical en- 
tertainments, riots, and debaucheries of all kinds, 
are ready at hand for ſuch as will be drawn into his 
party by thoſe ſort of allurements. 

Whiglove. But ſuppoſe theſe baits ſhould not pre- 
vail upon the Old Whigs who have mixed with you 
in your councils; ſuppoſe they ſhould not join in 
your two main points, which are raiſing exorbitant 
taxes, and keeping up a ſtanding army, what will 
you be able to do? They broke from you not long 
ago when they ſaw whither you were driving, and 
when you were forſaken by this ſquadron, your con- 
dition was but very deſperate. 

Double. J am ſatisfied that ſuch as have been de- 
luded by our arts will ſoon find us out, that we ſhall 
daily loſe ground in St. Stephen's Chapel, and that 
our party can never be ſafe while parliaments are 
ſuffered to preſerve their ancient authority. You ſee 
therefore, we make it our buſineſs to undermine it 
all we can, eſpecially to render the Houſe of Com- 

mons 
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mons contemptible has been the principal aim of 


all the pamphlets we have lately publiſhed; but we 
ſwim againſt the ſtream : Do what we can the 

ple will return to the love of their old conſtitution, 
while they are permitted to have it in their view, 
If a Houſe of Commons would connive at corrupt 
adminiſtration and ſuffer their privileges to be trod 
under foot, I ſhould like them well enough ; but if 
they will take upon them, as they have bicherto done, 
to ſave the kingdom's money, and to correct abuſes, 
they will put a neceſſity upon us Modern Whigs of 
trying what we can do to ſubſiſt without them. 

Hghiglove. You will find that difficult. 

Double. Not at all: If we have a war, a greater 
army muſt be raiſed. 

Whiglove. You ſay true. 

Double. That army muſt be formed, purged, and 
modelled, to our withes. 

I/higlove. This I grant. 

Double. To maintain the war new funds muſt be 
ſettled, and probably for a long term of years. 

l biglove. Well, what then? 

Double. You know part of the exciſe and cuſtoms, 
and ſeveral other duties appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the nation's debts, yield every year a very 
great ſum; and if a Houſe of Commons will not 
permit us to plunder the kingdom with impunity, 
as we have hitherto done, our party mult reſolve to 
ſet up for themſelves, which may be eaſily done by 
boldly adviſing to ſhut up the -Hark ! I hear 
coaches ſtop, I muſt run down and receive their 
honours at the bottom of the ſtairs. 
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Id agendum ne omnium rerum jus & poteſtas ad 
unum Populum perveniat. 


Tir. Liv. lib. 2. dec. 5. 
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MAD AM, 


OUR laſt words from the Throne, encourage 

me to lay a book at Your Majeſty's feet, 
treating of that peace and union among themſelves, 
which, in expreſſions ſo earneſt and moving, You 
have recommended to Your people. 

It is to be hoped the French King's open and 
ſecret attempts to diſturb the quiet of Europe ; his 
violent infractions of a treaty ſo ſolemn as was that 
of Ryſwick; the ſcheme he has formed to render 
Spain, and all its dominions, dependant upon his 
Empire; the ſteps he is making towards Univerſal 
Monarchy, and the reaſonable fears his greatneſs 
ought to beget among us, will ſo operate, as to 
bring all ſorts of men to throw aſide their heats and 
animoſities, and to unite in their own defence, againſt 
the common danger, 

That for many years there have been parties in 
this kingdom is too evident; but it was what the 
beſt patriots all along deplored, though formerly 
the miſchief was hardly to be avoided : Endea- 
vours to keep up a great land-force in times of 
peace, neglect of trade, general profuſion, the ſpoils 
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ſome had made upon the publick, and their alienat- 

-crown-lands to an immenſe value, both here 
and in Ireland, could not but provoke them who 
were to feel the weight of — taxes, and of 
future debts. 

In a free nation ſuch conduct will ever inflame 
the minds of men, and incite all true lovers 
of their country to exert their utmoſt ſtrength 
in its reſcue. Theſe conteſts to promote 
government, and to carry on a bad one, divided the 
realm. The corruptions of the age were attacked 
with virtuous courage; at firſt by thin ſquadrons, 
whoſe numbers increaſed from time to time, till at 
laſt they were ſtrong enough to make ſuch a ſtand 
as 2 univerſal ruin: In the mean while 
miſmanagement was ſupported with more warmth 
than perhaps was either juſt or decent. And theſe 
ſtruggles were no ſmall interruptions to your im- 
mediate eceſſor in his councils, and in his 
buſineſs of the war. 

And it is no wonder the face of the waters is not 
yet quite ſmooth; after a high ſtorm there will 
remain an agitation of the waves for many hours. 
Ambition may be ſtill at work, and ſome may yet 
be graſping at power, which they hope to compaſs 
by the aids and voices of their faction: But GOD 
has enriched Your Primcely heart with ſuch prudence, 
as ſoon diſcerns what moſt conduces to the happineſs 
of the nations over which Your Scepter 1s extended. 

The beginning of Your reign has ſhewn how 
defirous Your goodneſs is to unite all Your ſubjects ; 
but if the ſpirit of diſcord is not to be appeaſed, 
if men will fo little conſult Your quiet, and their 
countries welfare, as ſtill to keep up parties; when 
both ſides come and contend before Solomon, wait- 
ing for the royal judgment in their favour, which 
ſide ( under the regal influence) ſhall be the govern- 
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ing peſts poſſeſs the authority, be the conſtitution, 
and have the living child: Your tigh wiſdom will 
never think it belongs of right to them who con- 
ſented to have it mangled ; and that they are to be 
eſteemed the true parents, who, though they could 
not enjoy it themſelves, yet deſired its preſervation. 

Your heart, intirely Engliſh, will un with eaſe 
whoſe merits have been the greateſt, and who are 
the fitteſt 1 i to be ſhined upon ; but deſcended 
as You are from a long race of Kings, You believe 
it beneath Your dignity to be QuEEN of no more 
than half Your people; which at laſt becomes the 
caſe of Princes, who think to rule their dominions 
by the ſtrength or intereſt of parties. 

It is Your right to command the whole, and You 
have reduced the whole to Your obedience, not 
the mean arts of indulging your ſubjects in follies, 
to themſelves fatal, and injurious to Your power; 
but by governing ſo uprightly, and with ſuch 
courage, that the good ſhall hereafter find it 
needleſs, and the bad fee it is dangerous, to raiſe 
factions within the ſtate, 

Though there be not yet ſo great a calm in affairs 
as Your piety, Your tender regard to Your people, 
the conſtancy of Your mind, Your care and con- 
cern for the general cauſe of Europe, ſhould be 
rewarded with, and as a Princeſs adorned with ſo 
many virtues and perfections, ought in reaſon to 
expect : Your reign however 1s like to be attended 
with this circumſtance of felicity, Thar it will not 
be ſo hard to oppoſe the deſigns of corrupt and 
wicked men (whoſe meafyres tome time ago were 
in a manner broken and defeated) as it may prove 
difficult to temper their zeal who have given repeated 
proofs of their right intentions to the publick. 

It is not eaſy to allay the indignation which a. 
continued ſeries of miſgovernment may have be- 

| gotten 
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gotten in the thoughts of men, who, as often as 
neceſſary aids are given to Your MaARESTVY, cannot 
but reflect how much treaſure has heretofore been 
waſted : from hence juſt anger may ariſe; and they 
who have no other aims but to be well governed, 
may call aloud for the puniſhment of vices which 
had long kept their ground, but at laſt were plainly 
vanqu 
They who ſtood in the gap, and whoſe adhering 
to their principles, faved England, may expect to 
triumph, and peradventure to reap all the fruits of 
victory ; but your gracious wiſdom, and noble 
compaſſion to Your whole people, contemplate, 
That if there have been crimes, there are many 
partakers in the guilt ; That the profuſion of ſeveral 
millions muſt have enriched numbers, who are de- 
voted to the hands by which their fortunes have 
been raiſed ; That to reſtore ſuch order as will 
bleſs Your reign, and make your ſubjects happy, 
muſt be the work of time; and that moderate 
courſes undermine corruption, and ſap its very 
foundations; whereas it may be ſo fortifyed as to 
reſiſt any ſudden batteries that are made upon it. 
We are fortunate to have upon the Throne of 
her anceſtors a Princeſs who can have no deſigns 
but to promote the publick good ; who countenances 
the beſt patriots, leaving room for repentance to 
fuch as may be thought to have offended ; and who 
deſires in the war wherein ſhe is embarked, to be 
ſtrengthned with the hearts and hands of all her 
kingdoms. | 
It is union at home muſt make Your armies and 
Four fleets victorious abroad, and enable Your 
MaJzsTyY to hold the balance of Europe, and to 
protect the proteſtant intereſt, whereof You are the 
head. The eyes of Chriſtendom are fixed upon fearts of 
Your actions and councils. In this juncture foreign pd yielk 
nations | VOI. 
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nations will be inclined to judge, That a great 
Queen is not ſo much to conſider what may — 
at preſent, as what is right and ſafe, and which 
way her fame may be eſtabliſhed in all ſucceeding 

8. | 8 
It is much a nobler game to be umpire abroad, 
in a cauſe which is like to engage the arms of the 
whole world, than to determine at home, in the 
low ſtruggles between contending parties: And it 
s to be hoped regard to the fame and glory of their 
Royal Miſtreſs, will induce the different fides to 
unite, that ſhe may be the ſtronger by this concord, 
and bring all the beſt patriots and wiſe men, to 
look forwards, forget the paſt, and to approve of 
meaſures leading to moderation. That this will be 
the wiſeſt — is ſo far certain, that the main 
end of wiſdom and philoſophy, has been to keep 
paſſion within the bounds of reaſon. | 

In foreign alliances, ſteady government, wiſe 
meaſures, frugality in what relates to the publick, 
vigilance in the miniſtry, and union among the 

are more valued than the naval forces a 

ſtate is able to ſet out, or than the troops it can lead 
into the field: For theſe aids are not long to be 
relyed on, where the general adminiſtration is de- 
fective, or when there are diviſions in a kingdom. 
And the figure Your MajzsTy makes in the pre- 
ſent confederacy, is owing to Your prudence, and 
to the ſteps You have made towards healing our 
breaches; which work, when Your goodneis has 
accompliſhed, You will have equalled in renown 
any of your moſt tamous progenitors. 1 

Theſe meaſures, and the ſtrength union muſt 
produce, will invite nations to court Your Ma- 
JESTY'S alliance: and your ſcepter, rooted in the 
earts of all Your ſubjects, will flouriſh, ſpread, 
and yield ſuch branches, as may ſhelter diſtant 
Vor. IV. T Kings 
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Kings and Princes from the ſtorms French tyranny 
wouid bring upon their heads. 

The treaty with Portugal, and the declaration of 
Savoy, are the effects of that high opinion the world 
has conceived of Your noble temper, ſupported by 
courage, and guided by the rules of wiſdom. And, 
which is of infinite importance in this juncture, Your 
conduct at home has brought the States General, 
not by the influences of power, but of love, to join 
with England in ſtricter bands of friendſhip, to come 
in with their whole weight, and to embrace with more 
warmth than ever, the common cauſe of Europe. 

May Your endeavours to promote the happineſs 
of Your own people, and indeed of humankind, 
always proſper. May GOD, in compaſſion to the 
realms You govern, bleſs Your MajesTy with long 
life, and perfect health. May heaven ſhower down 
its bleſſings upon the happy Partner of Your bed, 
the Prince, who has been ſo fortunate, as to {ce 
divided intereſts ſtill center in their love and duty 
to his Royal Perſon. And may You both live to- 
gether many, and many years, the illuſtrious patterns 
of conjugal affection. | 

I cannot give a greater proof of thinking Your 
MajesTy's reign juſt and „and that Your 
affairs are upon a right foot, than to publiſh this 
book, containing truths which a bad government 
could never bear, And though my former writings 
have been printed without a name, I ſhall now beg 
leave, with all humility, to fubſcribe, 


| Map a mM, 


Your MAJESTY's moſt dutiful ſubject, 
and moſt humble and moſt 


obedient ſervant, 


CHARLES 


D AVENANT. 


— 


ANT, 


. 


UPON 
PEACE AT HOME, 
AND 


WAR ABROAD. 


1:NTRODUCTION:; 


T TE who writes upon matters of government, 

ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavours to diveſt him- 
elf of all kind of paſſion, not only becauſe it obſcures 
his judgment, and renders the faculties of his mind 
leſs free in their operation, but by reaſon that it 
leads him to mingle with the intereſts of the publick 
his own inclinations, which often grow ſo prevalent 
as to make him forget the duty he owes to that 
commonwealth of which he is a member ; and ers 
by hatred or affection, he comes at laſt to forſake 
truth, which ought to be their only object, who 
take upon them, either as hiſtorians, to relate facts, 


or as good citizens and patriots, to handle any high 
queſtion of ſtate, or as philoſophers, to correct the 


manners of the people. 
But to allay that heat which mutual ſtrivings 
has ſtirred up, to throw off partiality to thoſe whom 
| 1 | we 
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we have conſtantly thought in the right, to baniſh 
reſentments we bear to ſuch as we have ever believed 
to be in the wrong, and, from having been long a 
party, to become an upright and an equal judge, is 
a difficult taſk; and yet he muſt undergo all this 
who deſires to render his writings beneficial to his 
country. 

Some perhaps will urge that in this nice juncture 
they only ought to treat of our affairs who have 
all along born a neutral mind, who have been un- 
concerned ſpectators in all thoſe diſputes which for fo 
many years have inflamed the hearts of men, who 
have liſted themſelves under no particular banner, 
and who have fate retired at home, deploring the 
miſeries theſe fatal diviſions muſt at laſt bring upon 
the kingdom. | 

If ſuch men are to be found, and if they be 
otherways in any degree fit for, an undertaking of 
this nature, they alone have a right to handle theſe 
points : They will come in without byaſs or pre- 
poſſeſſion, and, having been of neither ſide, they 
may advance what they think juſt, reaſonable, or 
expedient, without being ſuſpected of aiming to 
gratify their friends, or to contradict their enemies z 
to which cenſure all propoſals for the publick good 
are liable in a divided nation. 

We may venture yet further, and affirm, if there 
can be produced in this realm a ſet of perſons, qua- 
; lified to perform all the functions and offices of ſtate, 
who have not hitherto given up their names to any 
faction, and who in matters of government are blank. 
and virgin tables, that fuch, and none but ſuoh, 
ought to have the whole adminiſtration of oug bu- 
fineſs ; That all offices of honour and truſt” ought 
to be committed to their hands; That if poſſible, 
the people ſnould be repreſented in parliament by 


none but ſuch ſort of men, who, neither intangled 
| | - 
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in old or new partialities, nor wrought upon by freſh 
or antient animoſities, might calmly and deliberately 
debate and pronounce upon the intricate and difficult 
affairs that lie before them. 

But all this is more to be wiſhed for than expected. 
Where are there men of this difintereſted and diſen- 
gage temper to. be found ? In the contagion of civil 

cord that has ſo long raged in England, who 1s 
there that remains untainted ?' Is not the diſtemper 
radical and epidemical ? Have not theſe ill humours 
floated in the body politick from the latter end of 
the reign of King James the Iſt, to this very day? 
Has not faction ranged about ever ſince, though in 
different ſhapes and forms? Has not one fort of 
frenzy (though with ſome lucid intervals) poſſeſſed 
us for near fourſcore years? Have not different 
opinions about religious matters, or concerning 
government, kept us all the while at a wide and 
unfriendly diſtance one from the other? did not 
ſome of our princes, by ſetting up an intereſt op- 
polite to that of their people, render parties and 
diviſions in a manner neceſſary for the preſervation 
of our liberties? But more particularly from the 
year 1678, was there not as it were a formal ſepara- 
tion of the tribes ? Did not the waters agitated by 
frequent ſtorms, ſwell up, over-flow the banks, and 
come at laſt to divide into two mighty ſtreams ? 
And who is it of the people that has not in his turn 
been violently carried along with the ſtrength of the 
one or of the other current ? 

That we are a divided nation is manifeſt enough, 
but it is as evident that in theſe inteſtine heats, very 
few can boaſt to have obſerved an exact neutrality. 

If here and there a man has been fo reſerved as 
litherto to have declared himſelf of neither party, 
look into the actions of his life, and it will generally 
appear, that he who has been thus unactive is rather 
governed by his own natural fears, than guided by 
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any ſuperior wiſdom that is in him; That he has 
not refuſed to meddle, out of meer honeſty and 
virtue, and as diſapproving the warmths of either 
fide ; but you will moſt commonly find, that he who 
thus fits ſtill, while the minds and ſpirits of all others 
are in motion, does it from the lazy indifference of 
his temper, or out of that ſelf- love which ſo ſtrongly 
poſſeſſes ſome men, that they will ſuffer the whole 
to periſh, rather than give themſelves one moment 
of diſquiet. N 

In the national diſputes that have been ſo long 
afoot here, moſt men are ſo far from remaining 
neuter, that hardly any ſingle perſon has preſerved 


temper enough to offer a mediation; each man has 


warmly eſpouſcd his ſide, the paper-war has been 
carried on with induſtry, wit, and ſharpneſs, and 


no method has been left unattempted to incite the 


aſſions; but to calm them, who is there that 
interpoſes? 
That no writer has engaged in ſo good an under. 
taking, may peradventure proceed go this; that 
it is much an eaſter taſk to ſtir up the paſſions of 
men, than to work upon their reaſon; inflaming 
oratory, ſatire, and invectives, go off with another 
ſort of reliſh, gain more attention, and pleaſe better, 
than their cold precepts whoſe aim it is to lay before 
the people what is honeſt, ſafe, and advantagious 
to the publick. 

And the ill ſucceſs with which an attempt of the 
like nature may be probably attended, 1s perhaps 
the cauſe that none have ventured to treat upon this 
ſubject. In times far leſs corrupt than theſe are, 
it was complained of by Valerius the dictator, how 
little they pleaſed who promoted concord; Non 
e placeo concordiz auctor,” of which the true 
ground may be, that to foment diviſions is the in- 
tereſt of private perſons ; to appeaſe them Oo 
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only the general good; and commonly they render 
themſelves more acceptable who ſerve private turns, 
than they who have no proſpect, but to ſerve: the 
commonwealth. | 

Having for ſome years laſt paſt propoſed to com 
municate, from time to time, ſuch obſervations that 
occur to me as I ſhall think of ſervice to the publick ; 
and believing it might not be unſeaſonable (at a 
juncture when England is engaged in a war to ſupport 
the houſe of Auſtria) to ſay ſomething of the right 
this illuſtrious family has to the ſucceſſion of the 
Spaniſh Monarchy, I reſolved to handle that ſubject; 
being fully convinced how much this kingdom is 
concerned in the queſtion, and how fatal it will be 
to us to ſuffer the houſe of Bourbon to fix itſelf in 
Spain: But in collecting together my materials for 
this work I ſoon found it neceſſary firſt to look at home. 

For it is in vain to think of ſecuring our religion, 
civil liberties, trade, foreign plantations, and our 
dominion of the ſeas, by the terror of our arms, unleſs 
ſome remedies can be though: on, that may cure our 
inteſtine miſchiefs. 

Alliances may be made with all the foreſight, 
prudence, and circumipectien imaginable; leagues 
may be formed, ſuch as may tend to aſſiſt his impe- 
rial majeſty, and preſerve the ballance of Europe; 


fleets may be fitted out, and armies may be raited 


but all our deſigns and councils muſt be at laſt de- 
feated, we ſhall conſume ourſelves to little or no 
purpoſe, and we ſhall never truly exert our ſtrength, 
nor with full effect, unleſs all good patriots interpoſe 
with their utmoſt endeavours, to put an end to the 
diviſions that are among us. 

It ſeems againſt all natural ſenſe, that dangers 
threataing trom abroad, ſhould not unite the minds 
of men at home. FExternus timor magnum con- 
“ cordiz vinculum.” And yet there arg inſtances 
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innumerable of countries, upon whom no foreign 
force could have made any impreſſion, which have 
been ruined by dividing among themſelves. [+ 
If ever it imported a people to look to their own 
preſervation, we ought to do it in this juncture; 
when a monarchy 1s forming, which if permitted to 
take root and be eſtabliſhed, will ſoon be an over- 
match for all the reſt of Chriſtendom ; when Spain, 
which 1s the moſt profitable branch of our foreign 
trade, is wholly under the influence of our moſt in- 
veterate enemies, and who will ſoon be in a capa- 
city to ſupplant us in it ; when the ports of Italy are 
in hands that will totally exclude us from all our 
Levant and Mediterranean traffick; when the 
barrier of Flanders is ſo thrown down, that the United 
Provinces mult be reduced, upon every occaſion, to 
place their ſecurity in laying their narrow territories 
under water, and to ſupport themſelves at ſuch an 
expence as their ſtate cannot long bear; when the 
Imperial houſe, which in conjunction with Spain was 
a counterpoiſe to France, has been oppreſſed and 


tricked out of its rights, by the corruption of the 


Spaniſn court; and laſtly, when univerſal empire, 
if the project ſucceed, muſt end in forcing all men 
to be of one religion. By the rules of policy and 
reaſon theſe thoughts ſhould bring us to be of a 
better temper one towards another, and to unite for 
the ſafeguard of our own, and the liberties of all 
Europe. And it is upon theſe conſiderations, that, 
before I come to handle the main queſtion, I conceive 
it may be for the ſervice of my country to paint out 
faction in all its colours, to ſhow the miſchiefs it 
produces, and to offer what, according to my poor 
apprehenſion of things, may moſt conduce to heal 
our breaches and reſtore peace. 
And while the pens of other men are employed in 
detending their own fide, as they call it, in accuſi 
choſe 
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thoſe who are not of their opinion, or in cavils and 
recriminations, my weak endeavours ſhall be ſhowa 
jn propoſing what may help us for the future. 

I ſhould be glad ſome of thoſe who pretend to be 
ſo intirely exempt from all ſort of prepoſſeſſion in 
matters that have relation to the publick, would 
undertake the tafk ; but ſeeing they are ſilent, I ſhall, 
with great ſubmiſſion, ſhow my thoughts upon this 
ſubject z which indeed requires much an abler hand: 
And if I can, in any manner, be inſtrumental in per- 
ſwading a brave and warlike people to carry that 
fire abroad which conſumes them at home; if I can 
be the means of promoting that unity, which alone 
can enable us to oppoſe the power of France; if 
what I ſhall offer can any way contribute to make 
us at leaſt ſuſpend our mutual anger, and reſentments, 
until we are free from the fear of foreign dangers; 
[| ſhall think my time well and happily employed. 

Great empires, in the beginning well conſtituted, 
might be immortal but for civil diſſentions. The 
Romans, though their commonyealth was frequently 
divided into factions, for a long while preſerved 
themſelves, partly by the gravity and wiſdom of the 
Patricians, and partly by the modeſty and temper 
of the commons : But their ſtate was overthrown, 
when afterwards in their turns both ſides came to 
take extream courſes. ZEternas eſſe opes Romanas 
niſi inter ſemet ipſi ſeditionibus ſæviant, id unum 
venenum, eam labem civitatibus opulentis reper- 
tam, ut magna imperia mortalia eſſent. Diu 
ſuſtentatum id malum pertim patrum conſiliis, 
* partim patientia plebis, jam ad extrema veniſſe.“ 
For extremities, mutual affronts, and injuries, beget 
ſuch hatred at laſt, as is never to be reconciled; 
and muſt either quite ſubvert the ſtate, or * 
total change of the conſtitution. 

Nothing likewiſe more contributed to ſave that 
people for ſome ages, from the ill effects inteſtine 

diſcord 
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diſcord occaſions, than their laying it aſide, as they 


| conſtantly did, whenever they were threatened by 


dangers trom abroad when they had any proſpect 
3 a foreign war, but much more when they had it 
their hands, all animoſities, their differences 

with the nobility, and all queſtions concerning power 
ſtood for a while ſuſpended : There are alſo frequent 
inſtances in their hiſtory, that in ſuch junctures they 
poned to a more quiet ſeaſon, inquiries, accu- 
tions, and puniſhments of a high nature; and this 
did not only give them more ſtrength to oppoſe their 


enemies, becauſe the thoughts and councils of their 


t men were then more ſedate, and of a piece, 
as not being diverted by domeſtick troubles ; but 
theſe intervals, this ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between 
the claſhing ſides, very much conduced to quality 
the heats that were among them. For men when 


. they have had leiſure to conſider and to be cool, 


grow to have quite different thoughts and opinions 
in all affairs, as well private as publick, from what 
they had when their minds were newly agitated, and 


when the provocations were freſh, and recent: And 


in the beginnings of anger we chink of nothing but 
revenge, without weighing its conſequences, and 
how far we may thereby hurt ourſelves ; but time, 
among other benefits it brings with it, makes us 
quit paſſion, and hearken to the voice of reaſon. 

In the ſame manner perhaps it would be happy 
for this nation, if the diſputes that are among us, 
ſhould be for a while poſtponed. A claim of right 
is very far from being loſt or yielded up, becauſe it 
is for the preſent ſuſpended. Whcever looks over 
our hiſtories, will find that the people have held to 
this very day ſuch rights as they aſſerted in t.mes of 
peace and quiet. Whereas ſuch have been wrelſted 
from them afterwards, which they claimed and 


obtained at other ſeaſons. And indeed one part of 


the ſtate will always have a remaining FAN 
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what the other part ſeems to have extorted, at a 


juncture, when neceſſity may be thought to have 
forced compliance. | 


That the peoples repreſentatives ought never to 
beyond all diſpute : Nor 


give up fundamentals, 1s 
can they do it, becauſe as to fundamentals, they are 
but the peoples truſtees, and can do no act that ſhall 
bind their principals to any thing that will be to their 
utter deſtruction. But without doubt, by the rules 
af reaſon, and according to the principles of govern- 
ment, they have a diſcretionary power committed 
to them, to bring on or reſerve to another ſeaſon, 
any queſtion relating to their rights and privileges; 
and to inquire, accuſe, and puniſh, or to let all this 
ſleep for a while, as they ſhall believe their proceed- 
ings will be moſt advantagious to the publick, and 
beſt ſuit with the poſture and condition of affairs : 
Nor can this be interpreted receding from any point, 
or breaking into the conſtitution : For they who are 
the guardians of liberty, are the beſt judges when it 
15 to be aſſerted, and when it is convenient that claims 
relating to it ſhould be ſuſpended. As they are a 
part of the legiſlative authority, they may intermit 
the exerciſe of their part as to certain points, or put 
it in immediate execution, as they think moſt con- 
duces to the publick : And as the ſword of 
the legiſlature was chiefly inſtituted for their defence, 
againſt the exceſſes of power, ſo our ancient con- 
ſtitution ſeems to have made them judges, when it 
ſhould be kept ſheathed, and when is the proper 
ſeaſon to have it drawn upon offenders. 

And when this ſuſpenſion of great claims, and 
theſe intermiſſions in the acts of juſtice happen, 
mankind will be ſo far from thinking that any right 
is thereby loſt, that it will be deemed a mark and 
effect of the higheſt wiſdom, in. thoſe who ſuffer one 
weighty affair to give place to another that is yet of 
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more importance: Therefore in appearance the 
moſt prudent and ſafeſt courſe in theſe caſes is to 
imitate the conduct of the Romans, and to take all 


reaſonable meaſures that may lead to peace at home, 
when we are engaged in a war toad.” 


Part of theſe diſcourſes have been written ſome 


time, and were deſigned to be made publick againſt 
the meeting of that parliament which was to fit the 
x 3th of November, 1701 ; and which, to the infinite 
grief and ſurprize of many, who loved and conſulted 
their country's quiet, was diſſolved upon the 11th 
day of the ſame month: But the author not being 
able to judge what kind of ferment this ſudden 
diſſolution might produce; and apprehending in 
general, from divers ſymptoms, that on both ſides, 
the paſſions were ſo inflamed, as not to be capable, 
at that ſeaſon, of liſtening to terms of moderation, 
he reſolved that for the preſent theſe tracts of his 
ſhould not be publiſhed. 

For as it is impertinent and in vain to endeavour 
to appeaſe a ſingle man jult at the moment his anger 
is wrought up to the extreameſt pitch, and until he 
has had a little time to cool wt. recollect himſelf ; 
fo when the arts of wicked men have infected the 
whole body of a people, with mutual hatred one 
towards the other; when ſedition is ſo loud, that 
even the voice of the laws is not to be heard; when 
civil diſcord is at the height; when parties are ſo 
animated by their leaders as to ſtand ready to en- 
gage, and only as it were waiting for the word to 
fall on, and begin the battle; it is then to no purpoſe 
to interpoſe with the calm precepts of philoſophy, 


it is then fruitleſs and out of ſcaſon to ſhow from 


recedents and examples drawn out of your own 
and the hiſtories.of other nations what diſmal eftects 
faction has and ever will produce. The drums and 


trumpets of ſedition make ſuch a noiſe you cannot 
be 
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be heard; you muſt lie by for a better opportunity; 


you mult then raiſe your banks when you obſerve. 


the waters begin to ebb, and that the ſpring-tides 
are over; you muſt give the angry parties leiſure to 
cool; you molt expect the returns of right reaſon; 
you mult let honour, care of Hoy Any ſenſe of duty 
to their Prince, reverence to the laws, and affection 
to their country, regain that ground which is ever 
loſt when diſcord rages; you mult await until both 
ſides find their errors, and until they ſee the dangers 
that are impending; you muſt ſtay until themſelves 
grow to deſpiſe the follies and mad parts they have 
been acting, and until they become aſhamed of the 
wounds which each, to get the better over the other, 
has in its turn given to the conſtitution, When all 
theſe objects have begun to make ſome impreſſion 
on the minds of men, then 1s your proper time to 
offer to the publick the reſult of your reading, and 
obſervations upon ſo good a ſubject. 

And though it is to be feared our breaches are 
ſtill very far from being healed, yet there is at leaſt 
ſome diipoſition towards a better union: The minds 
of men are not quite ſo exaſperated, as they were 
for ſeveral months before the late King died. We 
have now had a little time to cool in: It is not im- 
probable but both ſides may ſee they made ſome 
falſe ſteps, and that having been wrought up by 
their mutual heats and provocations, they did things, 
which were neither to be juſtifyed by the rules of 
policy, nor prudence. | 

And believing foreign dangers, the miſchiefs threa- 
tened from the conjunction of France and Spain, 
with the war we have upon our hands, may at leaſt 
lo far ſuſpend the remains of former animoſities, 
which peradventure do ſtill ſubſiſt, as to incline both 
ſides to hear what they have to ſay who are deſirous 
to contribute their endcavours towards allaying 
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thoſe paſſions; and imagining this juncture to he 
favourable for an attempt of the like kind, he theres 


fore now reſolves to offer to the publick theſe eſſays, 


upon Prack at Home, and War Abroad. 

And I ſhall proceed to treat upon ſeveral points. 
As, Whether a good Member of the Commonwealth 
may remain neuter in times of faction? Whether an 
Honeſt man may leave the party he is ingaged in? 
and, Whether a wiſe man fhould at any time what 
foever meddle in publick affairs? I ſhall ſhow, That 
in a kingdom divided within itſelf, there can be 
neither ſecrecy, nor diſpatch in buſineſs. Thar 
miniſters of ſtate, but more eſpecially Princes, ſhould 
uſe their utmoſt care to hinder the growth of faction, 
and to heal diviſions. There ſhall be ſhown what 
fort of meaſures are beſt for great men to take when 
they lie under publick accuſations. That miſgo- 
vernment is as well redreſſed, by looking into 
things, as by accuſing perſons; or as by retro- 
ſpective inquiries. I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that 
dom, in a kingdom are not ſuch diſeaſes as admit 

of no cure; ſome remedies ſhall be propoſed, which 
will lead me to ſpeak, of perſuing national intereſt, 
of arbitrary power, of religion and liberty of con- 
ſcience, of frugality in managing the publick treaſure, 
of the executive power, and of miniſters of ſtate. 

The deſign of this firſt part is to recommend that 
moderation, which though it heals a fick common- 
wealth but ſlowly, yet at laſt ſeldom fails of reſtor- 
ing it to perfect health, 
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ESSE 
The Dan ger of Appealing to the People from 


their Repreſentatives in Parliament. 


EFORE I enter upon my main work, I think 
it abſolutely requiſite to examine into ſome 
doctrines which have been lately ſpread abroad; in- 
deed in a more open manner than ever, unleſs in 
umes when the {word of civil war was drawn: And 
they are; That, in reference to the publick, the 
people and their repreſentatives may have diſtinct 
rights; that the people have not devolved their 
« whole power in government upon their repre- 
« ſentatives ; that parliaments are accountable to, 
and to be comptrolled in all their doings by the 
« people; that it is always lawful and often expe- 
dient, to appeal from a Houſe of Commons to 
the people.” 

All which notions were not conveyed about in 
whiſpers, as heretofore, but printed in books, ar- 
raigning the whole proceedings of the Houſe of 
Commons, calling their undoubted privileges in 
1 and, as it were, appealing to the rabble 
rom all their reſolutions: And at that time licenſe 
was even converted into rage. But it 1s to be hoped 
all this was private folly, or private malice; that 
it received no encouragement from, and was not the 
declared ſenſe of any party. It was in truth ſtrange 
to ſee ſome men, blind like Sampſon, and like him 
full of revenge, pulling down pillars, though they 
themſelves were ſure to be overwhelmed, as well as 
others, in the ruins of the building. 

But a vail ſhould have been drawn over all this, 
were it not apparent that the ſame doctrine is ſtill 
propagated; that there are ſtill thoſe who cenſure 


the 
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the majority, whenever the majority acts not accord. 
ing to their ſentiment of things; and who at every 
turn are making theſe appeals to the people, ſo 
deſtructive to the nature of our conſtitution ; and 
this not modeſtly, or in ſecret, but in loud clamours, 
and with all the fierce methods ſedition is wont to 
make uſe of, when ſhe aims at giving authority ſome 
mortal blow. 

Heretofore the commonalty of this realm have 
raiſed tumults againſt the men of eſtates and ſub- 
flance ; the Barons have appeared in arms at other 
times, to aſſert their rights, ſome of our Princes 
have attempted to be above laws, and the ſword of 
civil war has been drawn upon various pretences 
and occaſions ; private men have frequently found 
fault with the management, and have attacked the 
miniſters, who have had power enough to embroil 
the kingdom for a while; and in the reign of King 
Charles the Iſt, miſgoverned zeal was carried to great 
extremities, however it was in favour of a Houle of 
Commons : But it would be monſtrous to ſee one 
part of the people endeavouring to incite the other, 
to overthrow the privileges of their own repreſen- 
tatives. a 

Nor does mentioning theſe matters contradict the 
deſign in hand of attempting to unite the minds of 
men, nor can it be thought a renewing of former 
quarrels. On the contrary, it ſeems evident that 
nothing will ſooner lead to peace at home, or be 
more the intereſt of both ſides, than to have theſe 
dangerous principles examined and refuted. They 
are fore places, or tumors in the commonwealth, 
which ought to be laid open, lanced, and probed ; 
for if they are ſuffered to feſter and corrupt, they 
muſt produce inflammations ; which perhaps ſhall 
turn to ſuch a gangreen, as may at laſt threaten the 
very being and life of the body politick. 8 
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different parts that compoſe this government: As 
firſt the Prince, who is head of the republick ; then 
the two pillars ſupporting the royal dignity, which 
are the Houſe of Lords, and Houſe of Commons. 
When by the arts of wicked men the multirude are 
brought to ſlight the regal power, in a little time 
ſedition begins, and civil war follows; and our 
hiſtories are full of ſuch popular commotions. In the 
laſt age the multitude were incited againſt the Houſe 
of Lords, and they were excluded from their ſeats in 
parliament z and as ſoon as this was done, the ſceptre 
was wreſted from the Prince. The inſtance is in- 
deed new among us, of the people being ſtirred up 
to lop off the other branch of the conſtitution, by 
trampling upon the rights and privileges of a Houſe 
of Commons. But it will not be difficult to foretel, 
what would be the conſequence of ſuch an attempt, 
if ever it ſhould prevail; it muſt either terminate in 
the abſolute rule and tyranny of a ſingle perſon, or 
it muſt end in anarchy, or the wild dominion of a 
rabble. 
As all the conſtituent parts, aggregately con- 
ſidered, ought to have their due weight, ſo no one 
art is to invade the others rights, much leſs to join 
itſelf with any who are attempting ſuch invaſions : 
When they reſpect one another, they become awful 
to the people, whom they ought to lead, and not to 
follow: Where there is this agreement in all the 
parts, the ſtate is ſound and perfect, and can act at 
home or abroad, with ſtrength and vigour : Bur 
when they claſh, every thing muſt ſtand itil] ; the 
executive power remains impotent, and unregard- 


ed; there is a kind of break or chaſm in govern- 
.. 1 ment, 
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The harmony that is to make England ſubſiſt 
and flouriſh, muſt have its riſe from a due reſpect, 
and obedience to be paid by the whole people, to 
that authority with which the laws have veſted the 
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ment, and firſt one wheel of the great engine ſtops, 
and then another, till the whole is out Ke order. 
However it has been often ſeen that a King has 
differed, ſometimes with the Lords, and ſometimes 
with the Commons; there have been likewiſe diſ. 
agreements of a high nature, and carried on with 
much warmth, between the two Houſes of parlia- 
ment, and yet the publick peace was not diſturbed ; 
all ended calmly, and: thoſe breaches were ſoon 
healed ; but this happened in ages when our an- 
.ceſtors were ſo wiſe, as not to appeal to the people 
in theſe diſputes, and not to let them mingle in the 

uarrel. 

In the ſame manner there may be diviſions in the 
kingdom ; men may differ about civil or religious 
matters, and have various thoughts concernin 
government; parties may thereupon grow up, a 
mutual heats ariſe, and yet the commonwealth may 
remain unwounded in the vitals, and in no imme- 
diate danger; but diſcord grows then fatal, and can 
hardly conclude without a civil war, when a ſtrong 
faction is formed againſt any one part of the con- 
ſtitution, be it the Prince, Houſe of Lords, or 

Houſe of Commons. 

What other intention could ſome men have, but 
to raiſe up a faction that ſhould be flrong enough to 
pull down one of the eſtates of parliament ? when 
in pamphlets hardly to be numbered, and diſperſed 
round the nation, they accuſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that was diffolved in 1701, as not mindful 
of their King's honour, as being in the French in- 
tereſt, as wanting affection to their native country, 
and zeal for its religion, and as not intending to do 
what was needful for the kingdom's ſafety. Nor 
were theſe inveCtiyes levelled only againſt ſingle 

rſons, but the proceedings of the whole collective 
ody were cenſured; their power was alſo * 
Gp” | anc 
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and the multitude were, in a manner, called upon 
to aſſume to themſelves the whole adminiſtration of 
affairs; at leaſt to wreſt from their repreſentatives 
that part of government they held. It is true, 
they who might have had theſe bad intentions, did 

not find ſufficient of bad matter to work upon; for 
the people were wiſer than to pull down the.r own 
fences; but the unthinking rabble were brought 
very near ſome ſuch attenfpt; and that the ſword 
was not then drawn, will perhaps be thought a won- 
der in future ages. 

And the boldneſs of theſe incendiaries was the 

more aſtoniſhing, becauſe at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, all things went on ſmoothly between the King 
and his Houſe of Commons : They did what he 
deſired, as to the ſupplies and the alliances ; and he 
thanked them from time to time, for their labours 
in the publick ſervice. But now and then there is a 
The Prince may think his preroga- 
tives ſtruck at, or the guardians of our civil rights 
may think their liberties invaded ; but how dan- 
gerous it is to make the multitude judges in theſe 
diſputes, will appear to thoſe who conſider the reign 
of King Charles Iſt. In the meſſages and declara- 
tions he publiſhed, he appealed to the people; 
the Houſe of Commons in their anſwers and remon- 
ſtrances did the ſame ; and what did all this end in, 
ving the rabble ſuch head, ſo much power 
and gth, that the King was depoſed and put to 
death ? Not long after, the doors of St. Stephen's 
Chapel were ſhut up, and for a while the {word was 
the only law we had. 

The art of governing is to rule the many by a 
few; but when the many are ſuffered to ſway, di- 
rect, and lead the few, which way they pleaſe, it is 
quite returning into the wild ſtate of nature, and 
giving to force that empire and dominion, which 
reaſon and wiſdom ought to have. 

U 2 Nothing 
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Nothing could be of more dangerous conſequence, 
than to eſtabliſh, that in reference ta the publick, 
the people of England and their repreſentatives have 
diſtinct rights. The Prince 1s head of the common- 
wealth, and has his 9 the Lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal have their ſeparate privileges: 
The Houſe of Commons have their rights: And 
theſe all together are what ſome have ſtiled the three 
eſtates of parliament. But to ſet up a fourth eſtate, 
| conſiſting of the people, with diſtinct rights, and to 
leave the other three remaining, would be a ſtrange 
ſort of government, reſembling none of the models 
Ariſtotle deſcribes to us, 


Their repreſentatives only ? This would hardly have 
proved the caſe; for we all have ſeen by experience, 
that when the people get the power, they ſoon lay 
aſide both King and Lords; and if they fall into 
the hands of a tyrant (which general 3 to 
be their condition who depart from cher old and 
true eſtabliſhment) that ak — will not long let them 
have a Houſe of Commons freely choſen. 
The rights and privileges of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, are the peoples rights and privileges; but 
transferred and paſſed over, from the perſons elect- 
ing to the perſons elected. It is true, the people 
may have a right to give inſtructions to their mem. 
bers; but theſe are not ſuch dictates, as their mem- 
bers muſt not depart from; for when they enter into 
the Houſe, they are not fo much to purſue the 
intereſt of this or that borough, as to promote 
the general intereſt of England : As indeed whey 
they are aſſembled all together, nat properly repre- 
ſenting their reſpective counties and corporations, 
put repreſenting the whole kingdom. 

The members likewiſe, in new and important 
matters, may haye recourſe to, and conſult their 


Prin- 


Which part of the cone . 
ſtitution was to be ſubordinate to this fourth eſtate ? 
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principals or electors; but there is nothing to be 
produced in the original form of our government, 
or from its modern practice, that compels them to 
it. Among theſe writers one tells us indeed, That 
« anciently the Achaians and Ztolians did, and 
c now the United Provinces of the Netherlands; 
« and the Cantons of Switzerland, do trahſa&t all 
things relating to their aſſociations, by dele- 
« gates; but that it would be improper to reckon 
« theſe people free, without ſuppoſing that the 
« power committed to their truſtees remained ſtil} 
« in them.” But what is this to our caſe? It is 
notorious the ſtates of Achaia and ZEtolia were 
compoſed of cities and provinces confederated toge- 
ther in force and council, for their common welfare; 
but ſtill remaining ſovereign within their reſpective 
precincts and juriſdictions: And to ſpeak properly, 
the particular members whereof ſuch aſſemblies were 
made up, were rather the legates or ambaſſadors 
from theſe ſeveral people, than their repreſentatives : 
And being veſted with a truſt delegated by an au- 
thority ſovereign within itſelf, and over them, no 
doubt they had but a limited commiſſion to aſſent 
or diſſent in framing new laws to bind the whole, 


in making war or peace, and raiſing taxes, and in 


all theſe points they were obliged to conſult their 
principals, and to follow their inſtructions. And 
this is the form of government in the Netherlands, 
the Switz Cantons, and among the Griſons. But 
can any man in his right ſenſes ſay this is or ever 
was our conſtitution? Do any of our boroughs, 
cities, or counties, remain ſovereign and indepen- 
dent commonwealths within themſelves, only con- 
federated with the whole for mutual defence, and 
by conſent ? Is there any ſupreme authority among 
us, but that of the Prince, at the head of both 
Houſes of parliament? Is not the ultimate power 
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lodged with them, and have not the laws placed the 
laſt reſort there? a 
Where: ever the laſt reſort or appeal lies, there is 
the ſovereignty ; and if among us the people have a 
right to it, then are we a democracy, and not a 
kingly government. | 
To pretend that the people have diſtin powers 
or rights not included in, or indeed above the pri- 
vileges of thoſe who repreſent them, is a doctrine 


as dangerous to publick peace, as it would be ab- 


ſurd and impoſſible in the practice. And to appeal 
from their repreſentatives to the multitude, is ſetting 
the ax to the root of this conſtitution. But 
thoſe libels appealed to them with a vengeance, 
which not content to find fault with what this or 
that member of the Houſe of Commons did, en- 
deavoured, with the utmoſt malice and virulence, to 
bring that part of the legiſlative authority into con- 
tempt and hatred. When the commonalty have once 
made their choice, their wle power is devolved 
and delegated; and whether their repreſentatives do 
well or ill, their Princes only are to judge; who by 
the prerogative they have to call them together and 
diſſolve them, as they and their council ſhall think 
expedient, can rectify any material error in their 
proceedings. 

It was the wiſdom of the Gothic models, to con- 
tract multitudes into a ſmall number, by which they 
might be repreſented, to avoid that confuſion which 
mult certainly ariſe in great popular aſſemblies; but 
when, upon all occaſions, you make the intire body 


of the people judges of what their repreſentatives 


are doing, or have done, and when the vulgar 1s 
perpetually called upon, and incited to cenfure their 


proceedings, you run into that diforder your an- 
_ceſtors endeavoured to prevent. 


It is dangerous even in pure democracies to leave 
too much to the judgment of the common people; 
therefore 


adventure be lefs ſelfiſh, leſs greedy, leſs deſign 


therefore Harrington, Sidney, and all the beſt of 
the republican writers, ſay, That in a well-formed 
government the people are to have no more power 
than to aſſent or diſſent. If to eominiit too much to 
them be of dangerous conſequence, and not to be 
tolerated in a democracy, it muſt certainly be un- 
ſafe in a kingly government, limited as ours is 
where each conſtituent part has its diſtin& tights 
and privileges, which are all loſt, when by conſtant 
appealing to the rabble, they are conſtituted ſupreme 
Judges over the whole. 

They who in their books took upon them to 
cenſure the intire conduct of a Houſe of Commons, 
to preſcribe to them when and in what meaſure 
ſupplies were to be granted, to charge them with 
want of duty to their Prince, and to arraign them 
as having neglected the nation's intereſt and ſafety : 
they who pretended to determine as to their power 
and authority, and to call in queſtion the privileges 
they have ſo long exerciſed, and ever claimed: they 
who equally pronounced againſt their deliberative, 


and judicial proceedings: they who took ſuch pains 


to expoſe all their debates and reſolutions, with the 
moſt malicious remarks they could poſſibly deviſe; 
what other meaning could they have in the appeals 
they thus made in ſuch a publick manner to the 


people, but to ſubmit every thing to their debating ? 


and to leave to their giddy judgments the ſupreme 


deciſion in all the important affairs of ſtate, where- 


by they would quite have changed our antient 
government, and have reduced it from a form well 


and wiſely eſtabliſhed, to a mere anarchy, which is 


the corruption of democracy. 
Whatever party has the upper-hand, and is 


truſted with the principal adminiſtration of affairs, 


the realm may poſſibly ſubſiſt. One ſide may per- 
ing, 
and 
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and have more temper than the other : however, 
government itſelf may go on, though the miniſterial 
part of it may not be in ſuch hands as this or that 
fide deſire. But if we once come to loſe the 
diſtinguiſhing mark which makes us happy above 
the reſt of nations, if the boundaries are removed, 
if the conſtitution 1s altered, and parliaments are 
laid aſide, or their authority weakened ; we are no 
longer a free country, and that building and right 

model is thrown down, which our e e at the 
expence of ſo much blood and treaſure have erected. 

They who broached this doctrine that the people 
have not devolved their whole power in government 
to their repreſentatives, and that a Houſe of Com- 
mons is, from time to time, to receive dictates from 
the multitude, would have fer up a ſtrange ſort of 
liberty, in which neither the ſenate, the magiſtrates, 
the laws, the manners, nor the inſtitutions of their 
fathers were to be regarded: «© Ea demum Rome 
ce libertas eſt, non ſenatum, non magiſtratus, non 
& leges, non mores majorum, non inſtituta patrum 
C vereri.“ But theſe new politicians had not per- 
haps ſufficiently confidered, that liberty is equally 
unſafe where parliaments are to be frighted and in- 
fluenced by popular clamours, as where they are to 
be mf by the miniſters, 

What could they who advanced theſe notions in- 
tend elſe than quite to have aboliſhed their uſe, 
when they endeavoured to diveſt them of their pri- 
vileges, and when they would not have left them ſo 
much authority, as might have ſufficed to preſerve 
them from being inſulted by the meaneſt of the 
people ? 

Moſt certainly they did not conſider how miſer- 
able a nation muſt be where parliaments are brought 
to make ſuch a figure, and to be without weight, 
flizhted, deſpiſed, fately trampled upon, and atf- 
2 fronted 
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fronted with impunity. It is not the name of a 
Houſe of Commons that makes a nation free, but 
their efficacy, power, and authority, and the reſpect 
and reverence their conſultations and proceedings 
meet with. But where all this 1s taken from them, 
the ſubjects are in a worſe condition, than if the 
were governed by the ſword. For where there is 
nothing but the appearances of freedom Jeft, the 
ſevereſt bondage is intended: Quantoque majore 
« libertatis imagine tegebantur tanto eruptura ad 
« infenſius ſervitium.“ 

The guardians of liberty have ever been held in 
the higheſt veneration. He who injured the tribunes 
of the people, his head was devoted and accurſed, 
and what he had was forfeited. * Qui tribunis 
« plebis nocuiſſet, ejus caput Jovi ſacrum eſſet; 
a familia ad dem Cereris, liberis liberæque venum 
« irent.“ If this magiſtracy was inviolable, which 
was eſtabliſned to defend the Plebeians againſt the 
power of the Patricians; with as much reaſon ought 
that body to be had in high reverence, which is ſuch 
an eſſential part of our government, and by which 
the whole people are repreſented. 

Whenever the caſe happens that a Houſe of 
Commons ſhall either be frighted by an army, or 
corrupted by the intrigues of a court; or be in- 
fluenced and awed by a multitude, to go out of their 
old ways; and in material points to Quit their re- 
gular and ancient courſe of proceedings ; and when 
at any time they ſhall be brought to give up funda- 


mentals ; the conſtitution will be ſo loſt that it will 


be utterly impoſſible to recover it at another ſeaſon. 
But here it may be objected, Was it not in a 
manner quite changed in the parliaments of the 
20th, and 21ſt, Richard IId? Was it not then ob- 
rained, That the whole clergy ſhould be repreſented 
in | parliament by one proxy, and he a layman, r 
this 
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this at a time when the clergy were great aſlertors 


of publick liberty, Rot. Parl. 21 Rich. II. n*g? | 


Was not a commiſſion, and a ſtatute thereupon 
made the 11th of that reign, repealed, © As having 
« been made traitrouſly by conſtraint and com- 
e pulſion againſt the King's will, his royalty, 
« crown, and dignity ?” Rot. ibid. n'. 10. Was it 
not then endeavoured to eſtabliſh iniquity for 
ever, by impoſing an oath or new teſt to bind the 
conſciences of men, making them ſwear not to re- 
peal, nor ſuffer to be repealed, what had been done 
and eſtabliſhed in that parliament ? Rot. ibid. n'. 
38. And that there might be a good precedent of 
impunity for future crimes, did they not make void 
the attainders of the two Spencers? Rot. ibid. n'. 
55. And to complete all, the laſt day of the ſeſſions 
was not, an act made to devolve the Legiſlature for 
a time upon private perſons ? Rot. bid, n*. 74, 
80. Was not all this done, and did not all theſe 
motions come from a Houſe of Commons, packed, 
awed, and corrupted? And beſides, Were not all the 
irregular ſteps made that could almoſt be thought 
on? And yet though theſe wounds were given to 
the conſtitution, it had then ſuch a ſtock of vigour 
as ſoon to heal again. This deſign againſt the ſtate 
did hurt it but for a ſhort time, its contrivers pe- 
riſned, and the commonwealth was in two years 
reſtored to all her former ſtrength. 

But the caſe is now very far = being the ſame. 
The body politick has not at preſent a ſpring of 
inward health, ſufficient to reſiſt and overcome 
attacks of this nature made upon it. Ir is old, de- 
cayed, and worn out; we are in a manner quite 
departed from our original inſtitution, and the 


Gothic model is become fo defaced and altered, 


that it is hardly to be. known. Heretofore the 


Prince's ſtrength depended upon his own YOU 
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and tenants, who could not eafily be brought to 
hurt the publick ; or who at leaſt could not be long 

rſuaded to entertain miſchievous thoughts againſt 
it. Formerly the ſpiritual and temporal Barons had 
vaſt eſtates, and great dependencies ; and there was 
hardly a time in which three or four of them were 
not ſtrong enough of themſelves to oppoſe any in- 
vaſion made upon the nation's rights. The Barons 
had the largeſt ſhare of property, and by conſe- 
quence of power, and therefore were ſuch bulwarks 
to liberty, that it could not be well over- run: So 
that what attempts in paſt ages have been made 
again{t it, were ſhort lived and ſoon defeated; where- 
as now the balance is quite altered, property is 
elſewhere centered, and it they who have this pro- 
perty ſhould agree to give up liberty, who 1s there 
to defend it? 

And look upon the Gothic inſtitutions round 
about us; for example, France, Spain, Denmark, 
and Sweden, you will find that the Barons firſt had 
the property, a great part of which in proceſs of 
time devolved upon the Commons ; that all 
theſe nations continued free till the — them- 
ſelves came to ſurrender their own liberties, either 
actively or paſſively ; but when this was once done, 
their nobles and great men were never atterwards ,in 
a. condition to oppoſe the growth and progreſs of 
arbitrary government in thele reſpective kingdoms. 

Moſt certain it is, that as matters now ftand. 
here, as the eſtabliſhment is changed from its ori- 
ginal, and as property and power is now fixed, 
liberty once loſt is hardly to be retrieved ; becauſe 
upon the preſent foot of things, and all circum-. 
ſtances conſidered, there are none who can ſo well 
protect the people i in their civil rights, as their own 
repreſentatives. If therefore the Houſe of Com- 
mons is made contemptible, if their authority is 

weakened, 
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weakened, if their privileges are ſuffered to be in: 
vaded by ſeditious rabbles, incited by malecontents ; 
if at every turn they are driven upon ſuch a preci- 
pice by hot and hair-brained men, that either the 
ſtate muſt be diſturbed, or they muſt depart from 
fundamentals; and if the fences and out-works are 
thus thrown down, it will be utterly impoſſible to 
maintain the citadel, the ſtrong hold, keep, and 
laſt refuge, upon which we have depended for theſe 
laſt ages: and in a few years we muſt expect to be 
in no better a condition, than all the reſt of our 
unhappy neighbours, 

But it 1s to be hoped that in no future times any 
man will be ſo ſwayed by anger, revenge, or incli- 
nation to this or that perſon, nor let his partiality 
to what faction ſoever ſo miſlead him as to be there- 
by perſuaded to enter into meaſures that may be 
deſtructive to the conſtitution ; whoever reflects 
ſeriouſly, will find it a very difficult bulineis to 
wreſt from the whole body of the gentry, privileges 
they have long enjoyed; for deriving power from 
property, as certainly they do, they muſt be diveſted 
of their property before they can be deprived of 
their power. And it is obſervable that in all ſtates 
where an ariſtocracy made one part of the govern- 
ment, the Commons as they increaſed in riches, ever 
got ground upon the nobles ; and ſo it was in Rome, 
where as often as the Plebeians {ſtruggled with the 
nobility, they ſtill were found to get more by that 
time the difference was fully ended, than at firit they 
thought of aſking. And the Commons, when they 
are compelled by injuries to conſider of exerting 
themſelves, have a ſtrength ſo ſuperior to that of 
the ariſtocratical part of the conſtitution, that it 
muſt be ever 
wreſtling with them; becauſe theſe contentions, in 


which they ſeldom fail of prevailing at the long run, 
bring 
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them to be ſo well acquainted with their own 
force, that they come at laſt to demand, and actually 
to obtain more than peradventure well conſiſts with 
the preſervation of the balance. 
In handling this point the author hopes he has 
himſelf obſerved that moderation which he recom- 
mends to others, though 1t be difficult enough for a 
man not to run into ſome warmth, when he reflects 
upon what was doing in this kingdom from the 5th 
of May, 1701, (which day may be juſtly deemed 
the epoche of theſe diſorders) and when he con- 
templates the ſtrange licence of the preſs for ſeveral 
months, and how much the audacious attempts 
then made upon the publick were winked at, if nor 


* 


encouraged. 


Perhaps in a free country it was neither rig 
nor ſafe, fo to reſtrain the tongues and pens of men 
as that the actions of private perſons might: be 
examined, in order to publick cenſure. 1 Che liberty 
of the preſs is peradventure ſome kind of check 
upon vice, corruption, and miſgovernment : Jibels 
hurt innocent and good men very little in their re- 
putation ; and indeed they are dreaded by none, but 
ſuch who are conſcious of ſome ſecret guilt, which 
they would not have come to light: therefore there 
can be no great danger to let wit work upon its 
proper objects. 

If any man betrayed his country, if he touched 
foreign money, or if he were bribed at home; if 
he held treacherous intelligences; it was fit and 
juſt he ſhould be detected, and expoſed. Thęy 
upon whom theſe crimes were wrongfully charged, 
though they might be clouded for a brief ſpace of 
time, their innocence was ſure to ſhine out ſoon, 
and be viſible to the whole world: beſides, theſe 
ſallies of the brain were the ſmalleſt perſecutions 
high truth and virtue might expect to meet with; 

and 
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and as men thereby received no real injury, 
it was no matter what became of thoſe who were 
rightfully accuſed ; and it was no harm, if the pens 
and voices of all mankind purſued them till they 
were brought to juſtice. 

While men employed their talents this way, they 
could not prejudice the publick. If they wronged 
the innocent, they only brought confuſion upon 
their own heads at laſt ; if detected the guilty, 
they deſerved thanks. But our late diviſions did 
produce writers of another ſort, who, not contented 
ro find fault with thoſe they did not like, ſtruck at 
fundamentals ; and were not fo angry with private 
perſons, as they ſeemed to be with parliaments in 
general. And it was againſt ſuch, that the laws 
ought to have been pointed with all their rigour. 

However, though theſe libels raiſed ſo high a 
ferment, as brought the body politick into a raging 
and malignant fever; yet it had till one favourable 
prognoſtick, marking that the diſeaſe was not mor- 
tal ; which was, that the very perſons preſerved moſt 
temper, who had received the higheſt provocations. 

It is to be hoped, notwithſtanding the attempts 
deſperate and deſigning men may have made to 
diſturb their country, Nik the generality will concur 
in this point, neither ſide to do any thing that may 
blaſt or wound the conſtitution ; if that remains 
untainted, all diſputes of what nature ſoever may 
come to have a quiet iſſue : and as to maintain the 
ſafety and honour of the publick, and the ſtrength 
and dignity of the laws, is the common intereſt of 
both parties; ſo it ought to be the principal object 
of their care, 
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8 E 8. II. 


Whether a good Member of the Common-wealth 
may remain Neuter in times of Faction? 
And of Fattion in general. 


T has been long a queſtion, whether a good ci- 
tizen and a virtuous man, is to be allowed to 
withdraw himſelf in times of danger, and whether 
he may quit the buſineſs of the commonwealth, and 
meddle neither way, when civil diſcord rages, and 
when his fellow-citizens are divided into ſtrong and 


powerful factions? That he ought to uſe his utmoſt 


endeavours to calm theſe tumults ; That he ſhould 


be an active mediator to reconcile differences; That 
he ſhould bend all his faculties to reduce the people 
to their ſenſes, and to perſuade them to ſacrifice to 
their country's ſafety, reſentments of any kind 
whatſoever, is beyond diſpute : but if this cannot 
be compaſſed z if their paſſions are wound up to 
ſuch a pitch, as to be uncapable, for a while, of 
liſtening to the dictates of reaſon ; if their minds are 
fo ulcerated as not to bear the application of preſent 
remedies, is a juſt man, and a good patriot, to get 
out of the ſtorm, and to join himſelf with neither 
of the contending parties ? 

Solon the Athenian ſeems to have given a full 
deciſion in this weighty point, when he made a law 
which noted with infamy, ſuch as in any civil ſedition 
pretended to ſtand neuter ; whereby Plutarch ſays 
he deſigned, That private men ſhould not ſo regard 
their own affairs, and the ſecurity of their own per- 
ſons, as to abandon their concern and paſſion for 
the publick; nor think it wiſe caution not to 
participate in the miſeries and misfortunes of their 
country; but that rather in the beginning of the 

| | ſedition, 
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ſedition, they ſhould declare for thoſe whom they 
conceived to have the juſteſt cauſe; and to help that 
ſide, and to run the ſame fortune with them; and 
not to wait an opportunity of joining without 
danger, with the party that ſhould remain victorious. 
Theſe were ſome. inducements for the framing 
ſuch a law. But our philoſopher might proceed 
upon other motives z perhaps he thought, that when 
the minds of the common people were under any 
violent ferment, ſuch as produces popular tumults 
and diviſions, they were not to be truſted with them- 
{elves ; that good men ſhould then ſtay and mingle 
in their councils, and not leave them to their own 
iddy conduct, or to be headed by thoſe who may 
| an intereſt to bring them into further miſchief 
and diſorder ; and peradventure he judged that while 
factions are forming, or when they are formed, the 
few who are honeſt and wiſe, could not be able to 
make a third party, ſtrong enough to oppoſe and 
ſuppreſs the madneſs and folly of the other two: 
That therefore it was better they ſhould join with the 
one or with the other fide, as their judgments, or 
their inclinations (which in theſe caſes will in ſome 

meaſure ſway the judgment) ſhould lead them. 
No doubt there is nothing ſo falſe, ſo jealous, fo 
impoſing, and fo unreaſonable as all parties are, when 
they come to be wrought up to any height; and it 
is to be preſumed they give hourly diſtaſte to the 
men of worth, whom choice or accident has linked 
with them; but to bear all this is a debt they owe 
the publick : For if the beſt men ſhould fo conſult 
their own quiet, as to quit the ſervice of their 
country becauſe it happens to be divided, they 
deliver over the adminiſtration of affairs to hands 

that will never ſeek its peace. | 

When wiſe and honeſt men are not ſtrong enough 
{as they ſeldom are in any nation) to withitand me 
breab 
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break the madneſs or folly of the people, they muſt 
along with them, and lead thoſe whom they 


cannot drive, leſt they commit themſelves to more 


deſigning and worſe guides: And this conduct is 


warranted from precedents even in the moſt virtuous - 


times of Rome; many there are, I ſhall cite 
here one only: Sextus Tullius, a Roman officer, 
famous for his exploits, and ſtrictly obedient to 
military diſcipline, did once put himſelf at the head 
of the ſoldiers in a mutiny of the camp; and being 
aſked by Sulpicius the Dictator, how he that was 
ſo good a man ſhould come to join in ſuch counſels? 
anſwered, he headed the camp that a more dangerous 
man might not undertake the buſineſs. «+ Tul- 
*« liumque ſecreto, quænam hzc res ſit, aut quo acta 
« more, percunctatur. Tullius  magnopere a 
e dictatore petere, ne ſe oblitum diſcipline militaris, 
« ne ſul, neve Imperatoriæ Majeſtatis, crederet : 
« Multitudini concitatæ, quæ ferme auctoribus 
« ſimilis eſſet, non ſubtraxiſſe ſe ducem; ne quis 
e alius, quales mota creare multitudo ſoleret, 
« exilteret,” 

Impending dangers, want, or too much wealth ; 
oppreſſion, corruption in the miniſtry, ill conduct in 
the ſtate, and ambition in the great ones, have in 
all ages, and will now and then produce factions in 
a country; nor perhaps is liberty ſafe in a perpetual 
calm. There never was a eountry whoſe peace 
contending parties have not now and then diſturbed, 
and this oppoſition has ſometimes contributed to the 
preſervation of its liberties. In Rome, without 
doubt, they were called a faction who retired io the 
ſacred mountain by reaſon of their debts, occaſioned 
by the intolerable uſury and extortion of the patri- 
clans. They probably were branded alſo with the 
ſame mark of diſtinction who made a ſecond ſeceſ- 
ſion to Mount Aventine, when the decemvirs were 
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eſtabliſhing their tyranny, and when the tribunician 
magiſtracy, and the benefit of appealing, had been 
wreſted from the people. It was likewiſe called 
faction and ſedition when the commons ſo warmly 
inſiſted upon liberty of intermarriage with the patri- 
cian families, and to participate with them in the 
higheſt dignities of the commonwealth ; both which 
they obtained at laſt. It is plain while theſe conflicts 
laſted the minds of men ſtood very much divided, as 
well in the forum as in the capitol; ſome declarin 
for the peoples rights, others being of the ſenatorian 
party. But had not the Romans degenerated into 
an impotent ariſtocracy but for theſe frequent 
diſputes for power which did ariſe between the 
people and the Senate? 

Nor do theſe diſcords abſolutely interrupt the right 
harmony of government, unleſs they happen in 
times when the main body and maſs of the people 
is corrupted: For if they are not quite debauched by 
bad examples from thoſe above them, if they are 
not throughly poiſoned by the wicked arts of great 
men, if there remains in them any ſenſe of virtue or 
affection to their country; however inflamed their 
thoughts may be, and let them ſeem to be poſſeſſed 
with paſſions never ſo violent, they are to be calmed, 
and eaſily reduced to terms of reaſon ; and as ſoon 
as their fury is abated, they return to give proots 
of their modeſty and greatneſs of mind; as the 
Roman people did, who after the high diſputes we 
have here inſtanced for plebeian authority, and when 
they had gained the point, rejected their own can- 
didates, and choſe all the military tribunes from 
among the nobtes. Nor until they are utterly 
depraved, do they want a true inſight into their aims 
and deſigns who pretend to be their heads and 
leaders. They diſcern well enough who they are 
that ſtir them up, and promote popular things only 

. * 
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to gratify their own ambitious ends ; and who it is 
that deſires no more but to awaken them to look 
after their own intereſt and ſafety: Thus when 
ſeveral laws were offered at a general aſſembly of the 
Romans, by their own tribunes ; ſome they ratifyed, 
others they refuſed : * Apparuit quz ex promul- 
6 galls plebi, quæ latoribus gratoria eſſent nam de 
* tznore atque Agro rogationes jubebant, de plebeio 
« conſulatu antiquabant.” That is, the firſt of thoſe 
laws was for the peoples good, the laſt was ſet afoot 
by Sextius, and Licinius, only to make themſelves, 
who were plebeians, capable of being Conſuls. 
But if the people have been long under the 
diſcipline of wicked and deſigning men, if they have 
been for any time inured to faction, if it be ſuffered 
to become a habit in them, they begin to loſe the 
faculties they had of judging between right and wrong: 
the gate reaſon was wont to enter in at is barred up, 
bur all fort of wild paſſions have free entrance. All 
care and conſideration of the publick is abandoned ; 
they examine no more whether ſuch or ſuch a thing is 
advantagious, or hurtful to the commonwealth, but 
each ſide looks ſingly upon what ſeems to make for 
them, and for their preſent intereſt. Will the rules 
of prudence bear us out in perſuing ſuch a meaſure? 
Is ſuch a council juſt or honeſt ? Will it not be at- 
tended with fatal conſequences ? All this is no longer 
balanced where parties are grown violent. Will 
proceeding this or that way make us ſtronger, though 
but for a moment? Shall we be thus and thus 
ſuperior in the debate ? Will advancing this or that 
propoſition, true or falſe it matters not, carry the 
ueſtion? Will this beſt captivate the vulgar ? Will 
this ſerve the immediate turn? Will this moſt 


conduce to carry on the main deſign? Is not the 
junEture ſuch that it is more requiſite we ſhould 
prevail, than truth itſelf to get the upperhand? 

X 2 When 
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When we are thus preſſed ourſelves, is it ſeaſonable 
to conſider of the pybhck s good ? What will beſt 
pleaſe our heads and leaders, and moſt gratify them, 
and beſt tend to embroil, or diſappoint the adverſe 
ſide? Let us ſtick to that, whatever miſchief it 
brings to the commonwealth. Has the adverſary 
offered what is right- and fit ? We muſt oppoſe it, 
and not yield to them in any point. Have we 
advanced what is unſafe and wrong? Let us puſh 
it on; it is always dangerous for a party to be 
baffled. Thus when a country has been lon 
divided into two powerful factions, and when their 
mutual anger is become inveterate, both ſides in 
their turns take meaſures, and give into councils 
equally deſtructive to the publick: So it was in 
Rome, where the civil diſſentions between the 
plebeians and the nobles laſted, with very ſhort 
intermiſſions, to the days of Czar ; while the great 
ones led the people blindly on to certain ruin. 
Both ſides covered their deſigns with pretence for 
the publick good, but each fide in their turns ſa- 
crificed the publick to their own ambition. If any 
of either party did ariſe who deſired to be the authors 
of peace and concord between their fellow-citizens, 
they were not regarded ; for affairs were brought to 
that paſs, that men did not ſo much weigh the 
buſineſs propoſed, as they conſidered from which 
ſide it came. They did not aſk, Is the matter right 
or wrong that was offered by Cæſar or by Pompey's 
friends ? but the ſingle queſtion grew at laſt, Was it 
promoted by C zſar or by Pompey ? And to the ſide 
their affections led them, thither they made their 
ſubjected reaſon follow; until at length, in the 
ſtruggle tor power, they loſt their liberties.” _ 
W oever joins himſelf in the beginning to a party, 
with any other intention than to moderate, as much 
as ig him lies, the heats he ſhall find among _ 
an 
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and to calm their paſſions, and to take all opportu- 
nities of reducing both fides, as faſt as he can, to 
terms of union and concord; whoever does not 
object to his own ſide when they are in the wrong; 
and ſtrive to inforce whatever comes from the others 
when they are in the right; whoever does not give 
a fair example of himſelf, which may recommend 
him for his temper, probity, and juſtice, in order 
to obtain ſuch power and credit with the people, as 
may keep out, and hinder bad men from being their 
heads and adviſers. And laſtly, whoever continues 
in a party with any other meaning than to uſe his 
beſt endeavours, as ſoon as he can, to bring both 
ſides to embrace the true profit, honour, and ſafety 
of the publick ; if this be not his only end and aim; 
he is not an honeſt man nor a good patriot : And 
whatever ſhape he puts on, be it zeal for his prince; 
or let him pretend a care of the peoples rights, if 
he does not ſtrive to heal breaches, if he lets the 
wounds widen or feſter, his deſigns at bottom are 
wicked and corrupt; and he purſues the game of his 
own intereſt or ambition, arid helps on the rum of 
his country. 5 
For ſuppoling the perſons who are the heads and. 
leaders of parties to be adorned with all kind of 
virtues, which they ſeldom are, and granting them 
to have all fort of good intentions towards the 
publick, which happens rarely to be rhe caſe; yet 
faction itſelf (abſtracted from the ill ufe the great 
ones make of it to ſerve their own turns) is in its 
nature pernicious; and produces more fatal miſchiefs 
than foreign war, ſickneſs, famine; or any other 
evil the anger of heaven brings down upon us:; 


* Factiones, quæ fuere, eruntque pluribus populis 


& magis exitio, quam bella externa, quam fames, 
* morbive, quæque alia in deum iras, velut ultima 
“ publicorum malorum vertunt.“ It ought there- 

X 3 fofe 
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fore to be the concern of every private man, to put 
as quick an end as poſſible to what is ſo deſtructive 
to the whole. | 

But when a nation is divided, many things lie in 
the way of peace. While the factions repute 
themſelves equal in power and force, pride will not 
ſuffer them to ſhake hands for their common preſer- 
vation: if one party gets any notable advantage, the 
defeated ſide does not loſe courage and think of 
yielding; on the contrary, ſedition is then fortifyed 
with council: They try to fight with other arms; 
they hope diligence will make up for what they 
want in real ſtrength; they intrench, keep ſtrict 
watch, and are ready to ſally out and ſurprize their 
enemies whom conqueſt renders ſecure and careleſs; 
but moſt commonly they expect to fall upon them 
while they are quarrelling among one another, abour 
dividing that booty which happens to become the 
prey of one, and for which both ſides contended 
with ſuch fury. 

Beſides, the heads and leaders in both factions are 
generally againſt reconciling national differences : 
They think peace and union put them too much 
upon a level with their fellow ſubjects; they are 
Joath to deſcend, though but a ſtep or two; a 
quiet and private life ſeems irkſome to them who 
have been all along at the top of buſineſs; they 
are unwilhng to loſe their dependencies, and per- 
haps they a;zprehend that the high opinion conceived 
of their parts, abilities, and worth, will abate when 
it is no longer cryed up by the voices of their 
partial followers. 

Theſe or the like conſiderations have induced 
many great men to foment diviſions, which by their 
authority with the people, they might for ever have 


_ appealed. Buc ambition has not ears to hear, nor 
eyes to ſee any thing but the object that immediately 


flatters 
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flatters its ſight; for if otherwiſe there is certainly 
no condition of life which ought not to be preferred 
to that of being the head of any party ; whole levity 
and indiſcretions, whoſe folly and madneſs, will give 
a wiſe man eternal matter of averſion, or diſcontent. 
Beſides, whoever rightly contemplates the nature 
of thoſe numbers who compole a party, will find 
they are not to be depended upon. That favour of 
the vulgar which the beſt man has been endeavour- 
ing, for many years, to obtain by a conſtant courſe 
of virtue, may be loſt in a moment, if he contra- 
dicts their immediate paſſions; and he may obtain 
it who has all along trod in vitious ſteps, if he 
happens to gratify their preſent humour: And as to 
thoſe who ſeem to have had their greateſt favour, 
and to have carried them which way they pleaſed 
all things duly weighed, it appears that they were 
rather led by, than that they led the people. And 
ſo it fared in Rome with the Tribunes, popular 
magiſtrates who were thought to rule the plebeians, 
but indeed were compelled to follow all exceſſes of 
the multitude : © Tribuni ut fere ſemper reguntur à 
& multitudine magis quam regunt.” It is true, the 
beginning of a civil diſſention is calmer and more inno- 
cent than its further progrels, or than when it comes 
to its full height ; for then reaſon ſometimes 1s heard, 
and thoſe who are called the heads have what looks 
like authority and power; but at laft they are hear- 
kened to no more; and when faction grows ſtrong 
they muſt go with the tide, and be contented to be their 
ſlaves whom they hoped to govern, that in common 
eſtimation they may be thought ſtill to hold the 
reins, and to guide the unruly ſteed, which in truth 

runs away with them, | | 
It has happened rarely to be the caſe, that they 
who have headed popular factions have had them 
7 intirely 
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intirely under their obedience, ſo as that they could 
lead them to good or bad, juſt as they pleaſed. 
Fortune has indeed placed ſome men ſo much above 
the reſt of human kind; early victories, the opinion 
conceived of their valour, or their wiſdom, has 
given to ſome perſons ſuch authority, that with a 
nod they could have appeaſed thoſe ſeditions and 
tumults, which their ambition did at firſt produce. 
As for example; Cæſar and Pompey had ſuch an 
intereſt with their followers, all their partakers 
yielded ſo to their ſuperior merit, that they had it 
in their power to have hindered the world from being 


ſlaves to the will of a ſingle perſon. They could 


have left mankind free, if they had taken half that 
pains to reſtore the commonwealth, as they did to 
fubvert it: For though the people were grown ſo 
corrupt as to be ripe for bundage, though their 
appetites were ſo vitiated by long civil conteſts that 
they did not reliſh the ſweets of liberty; yet theſe 
two great men, if their inclinations had been intirely 
virtuous, could have ſaved their country. For 
though perhaps the minds of the people were then 
too much exaſperated to be capable of perſwaſion, 
or to hearken to peace and concord, and ſo depraved 
as to abhor ſound and wholeſome government, yet 
force could have reduced them to terms of reaſon ; 
that power which overthrew the ſtate, might have 
been made uſe of in its reſcue. Nor let what is here 
advanced ſeem ſtrange ; for the ſword has mcdelled 
many admirable conſtitutions, when it is happened 
to be in the hands of ſome men of perfect and con- 
ſummate virtue, fuch as. was Lycurgus, who by 
force introduced the laws of Sparta. In the ſame 
manner, Pompey and Cæſar could have compelled 
their citizens to have caſt off their hoſtile fury; the 
terror of their arms would have frightened the 
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diſturbers of the ſtate; their ſharp ſwords might 
have cut up faction by the root, or they might have 
fallen to work with the hammer of war, and have 
forged a government intirely new, if they had thought 
the old one ſo defaced; altered, and decayed, as 
never to be mended. It was in their power, either 
to have eſtabliſhed the commonwealth upon its an- 
cient foot, or to have formed another without thoſe 
imperfections in it which helped to deſtroy the 
former. * 

But accidents ſeldom concur to give the heads of 
any faction ſuch an intereſt as Pompey and Cæſar 
had with their dependents: The world indeed hardly 
ever produces perſons adorned with the qualities 
and perfections that ſhined in them, contrived as it 
were by nature to captivate the hearts of men. 
And though theſe might have perſwaded their fol- 
lowers to have embraced what was good, as well as 
they induced them to give into councils pernicious 
to the publick, it is not ſo with others who pretend 
to be leaders of the people in a divided country. 

It is eaſy to blow the coals of diſcord; it is not 
difficult to inflame a nation; and we have frequent 
inſtances in ſtory of men who had nothing but the 
appearances of worth with falſe virtue, falſe parts, 
and falſe eloquence, who yet became ſo popular that 
they were able to diſturb their country's peace; but 
then they could not allay the ſtorm which they 
themſelves had raiſed: For they muſt be very 
powerful who can ſay to their party, So far you ſhall 
And to appeaſe troubles, to 


reconcile differences, to heal wounds that have been 
long rankled, to calm the people when their minds 
are under a violent agitation, and to work order out 
of confuſion, requires a genius much above the 
common level. 
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No man therefore. ſhould keep up and foment 
diviſions out of an opinion he can put an end 
to them when he pleaſes; the buſineſs ſoon grows 
too big for him, and he will find he cannot quench 
the fire he himſelf kindled, when it has reached 
further matter: beſides, diſcord ſeldom ends in the 
point where it firſt began; freſh ſubject of diſſention 
{till ariſes among thoſe who are already diſpoſed to 
hate or envy one another; and at laſt new perſons 
come to have the power, as being thought more 
willing or more able to carry on the work in hand; 
ſo that inſtead of continuing to command, they 
grow in length of time to be but neglected members 
in it, who were the authors and beginners of the 
faction. 
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SECT. III. 


07 the flying Squadron. Whether an honeſt 
Man may leave the Party he is engaged in? 
And whether at any time wwhatſoever a wiſe 


Man ſhould meddle in public Bujineſs? 


T happens ſometimes to be the caſe that the 

leaders in both parties are unwilling or unable 
to heal the breach, and that the mutual animoſities 
are too high to admit of an immediate accommoda- 
tion: What is a man to do who does not pretend 
to rule, and who has taken upon him no other part 
than to join with thoſe who he believed had the 
better cauſe ? There has been ſomething offered to 
ſhow that it is not conſiſtent with the duty we owe 
our country to remain neuter, and idle lookers on, 
while ſhe labours under difficulties : but the queſtion 
is, Whether it is honeſt, and truly wile, to incline 
ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to the other ſide, 
and to trim (as we now call it) between the parties; 
to endeavour ſo to act as to ingratiate with both 
ſides; to bear one's ſelf evenly between both, to 
declare for neither; to judge ſovereignly by one's 
own lights upon all occaſions; in all councils and 
debates to repair thither where we think at pretent 
there is the greateſt ſhow of reaſon ; and to be num- 
bered with the flying ſquadron, without which there 
hardly ever was a popular aſſembly. 

May it not be beſt to tread in the ſteps of Servi: 
lius ie conſul, who in a hot contention that laſted 
a great while between the nobles and the commons, 
bent himſelf ſometimes one, ſometimes the- other 
way, in hopes to win the favour of both; or at 
leaſt to diſpleaſe neither: but this his conduct and 
temporiſing had an effect quite different from 1 * 
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he aimed at, for he came at laſt to be thought well 
of by neither party, and grew as hateful even to 
the people as his collegue Appius, who had always 


fiercely adhered to the Patricians. Ita medium 


te ſe gerendo nec plebis vitavit odium, nec apud 
« patres gratiam init. Patres mollem conſulem 
ce et ambitioſum rati; plebes fallacem, brevique 
« apparuit equaſſe eum Appu odium.“ 

Without doubt he that has a very ſuperior judg- 
ment, he who is ſo inquiſitive as conſtantly to know 
the true bottom of things, he whoſe reputation is 
firmly eſtabliſhed, he whoſe virtue is arrived to ſuch 
a pitch as to be above the reach of envy and de- 
traction, may now and then conſtitute himſelf a 
moderator, and a judge how far one ſide is in the 
right, and how much the other is in the wrong. 
He may abate from the pretenſions of them both, he 
may take the middle way, and give a ſuffrage though 
juſt and true yet grateful to neither ſide. In im- 
portant points he may traverſe his ground, forſ ke 
thoſe with whom he has always joined, and go over 
to their opinion with whom he is not uſed to mingle; 
nay farther, where he has a full conviction of being 
in the right, he ought ſingly to ſtand in oppoſition 
to all the reſt : but he who pretends to do this upon 
all occaſions, he who at every turn will think him- 
{elf wiſer than all the reſt of his friends, who is ſo 
wedded to his own opinion that he makes it the 
only ſtandard by which he tries things, who is ſo 
ſelf-ſufficient as to think his own judgment incapable 
of error, and who, upon this prelumption, takes 
upon him to ſee further than his companions, and 
to be at liberty to change ſides as often as he pleaſes, 
does certainly ſet a higher value upon the ſtrength 
of his own underſtanding than 1s to be allowed to 
one that is not very much above the vulgar make 


of men: therefore in a country that unhappily is 
| divided 
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divided into factions, they who affect this imparti- 
ality muſt take care that it does not ariſe from being 

artial to themſelves; and it is ſeldom ſeen that 
ſuch as would thus be thought diſengaged and diſ- 
intereſted, and who aſſume to be the flying ſquadron, 
can eſcape the imputation of levity or arrogance, 
if even their honeſty is not queſtioned, and ſuſpected 
by both parties. 

By what is here laid down, we would not be under- 
ſtood to advance, that when a man has once eſpouſed 
a fide he is not to forſake it on any account what- 
ſoever ; on the contrary, he who ſees his party intire- 
ly in the wrong ; if he finds they carry things much 
higher than he intended, or than they themſelves at 
firſt propoſed ; if they are deaf to accommodation; 
it they viſibly obſtruct their country's peace ; if it 
is plain they cover ill deſigns under pretences of the 
common good ; if their ambition is become mani- 
feſt; if ſelf-intereſt appears in all their doings, and 

aſſion in all their councils ; if their whole proceed- 
ings tend to ſubvert the ſtate, or to undermine 1ts 
conſtitution ; and if #!! this is apparent beyond 
contradiction z it cannot be deemed inconſtancy or 
deſertion in him who abandons ſuch a fide, and 
betakes himſelf to thoſe whom he thinks more mo- 
derate, honeſter, more diſintereſted, and to have 
righter intentions towards the publick. | 
And when a wiſe man does this, it cannot be ſo 
properly ſaid he changes his opinion, as that the 
parties themſelves are altered ; which often happens 
to be the caſe. For where factions have long reigned, 
nothing is more frequent than to fee thoſe who in 
the beginning had the juſter cauſe, and were inno- 
cent, temperate, careful for the common-vealth, and 
ſtudious of its good, quite corrupted by proſperity 
and power; and on the other hand to fee thoſe who 
at firſt were in the wrong, made wiſer, more mode- 
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rate, better, and honeſter, for having been humbled 
by. adverſities; inſomuch as to become the ſide to 
which a good patriot may join himſelf with the beſt 
proſpect of doing ſervice to his country. 

But what is a private man to do when both ſides 
are in the wrong, and when almoſt the whole is 
corrupted ? which ſometimes happens to be the caſe, 
Are the few who remain untainted to abſent, to quit 
the ſtage of buſineſs, and to fly from what they 
cannot hinder? Are they to be ſilent, to aſſent 
ſlightly, or to withdraw? Thraſea Pætus is blamed 
for having left the ſenate at ſuch a ſeaſon, becauſe 
by provoking the preſent power he brought danger 
upon himſelf, without doing what effectually pro- 


moted the cauſe of liberty. Thraſea Pætus ſilentio 


vel brevi aſſenſu priores adulationes tranſmittere 
« ſolitus exiit tum Senatu, ac ſibi cauſam periculi 
« fecit, ceteris libertatis initium non præbuit.“ In 
theſe occurrences good men are to take that courſe 
which they think will be of the beſt example, and 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſion, ſince they ought to 
be always ready to do or ſuffer any thing, for that 
common-wealth of which they are members. But 
generally ſpeaking it ſeems more noble, and more 
virtuous, not to quit the field, and to ſtand embattled 


though with but thin ſquadrons, boldly to combat 


thoſe ' who would hurt or betray the publick. 
Beſides, -the people think the valiant both wiſe and 
honeſt, and are hardly brought to believe they can 
be unſucceſeful; and men muſt be very much 
depraved indeed if they do not at laſt range them- 
ſelves on the ſide of the ſmaller numbers, when they 
ſee them ſtrenuou{ly contending for truth and 
liberty. | 

The bad likewiſe begin to imagine they are 1n 
the right when they meet with no oppoſition ; but 
their guilt makes them tremble, break their mays 
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and ſcatter, when they are perpetually charged with 
a ſmall, but a fearleſs band: Nor is it ealy to 
inſtance a great nation totally reduced to bondage 
by any domeſtick power, where there has been a 
conſtant ſucceſſion (though but of a few patriots) 
always appearing in defence of their freedoms, with 
undaunted courage. 

To deſpair of the publick is the laſt thing that 
ſhould enter into the hearts of wiſe and honeſt men: 
And though they ſee their country miſerably rent 
aſunder by factions, in appearance deaf to terms of 
reconcilement, and both ſides warm, high, and un- 
reaſonable, blaſting one another's fame in whiſpers, 
virulent libels, and angry ſpeeches, and conſequently 
fighting and wounding each the other with in- 
venomed darts, and poiſoned weapons, which is 
or ought to be againſt the law of arms; yet good 
men ought not to be diſheartened at all this: It is 
then the proper ſeaſon for them to exerciſe their 
induſtry and courage; it is the field in which 
they may beſt ſhow their wiſdom and conduct; it 
is then they ſhould watch with eyes ever open, to 
find ſome lucky moment (which time ſeldom fails 
of producing) when. both parties may be willing to 
hear reaſon : It is then they ſhould be awake to lay 
hold on all occaſions of ſoftening things, of remov- 
Ing the lets that hinder them from meeting, and of 
abating from the claims, terms, and pretenſions of 
both, that they may be leſs diſtant from each other; 
which opportunities they can never meet with, who 
in times of trouble retire from buſineſs, thinking they 
do their country ſufficient ſervice if they join with 
neither of the parties, who are bringing on its ruin 
by their mutual heats, rancour and diviſions ; 
whereas in truth the actors themſelves are not more 
guilty than they who fir ſtill, if they have it in their 
power to prevent the raging miſchief, Inftead of 
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ſtarting at, and flying from diſaſters of this nature, 
perſons of worth ſhould at ſuch times embrace the 
commonwealth more warmly, which then ſtands 
molt in need of their help; and perhaps fortune 
may have contrived theſe broils as matter of triumph 
for their virtues; according to the notion of Ma- 
chiavel, who lays down, that ſometimes it 1s neceſſa 
a country ſhould be without order, harraſſed, 
ſpoiled, overcome, over-run, and overflown with all 
kind of calamities ; that there may be room and 
opportunity for men of a great genius to exert 
themſelves in its redemption. 

But when affairs are in a diſturbed condition ſome 
are loath to meddle, being unwilling to involve 
themſelves in danger; as if this caution would any 
thing avail, ſince experience dayly ſhows us, that 
they who at firſt refuſed to ſuffer for their country's 
ſake, have of neceſſity been at laſt brought in to 
periſh with it, “ Sapiens nullum pro republica 
e periculum vitabit, ideo quod ſæpe fit, ut cum 
<« pro republica perire noluerit neceſſario cum 
„ republica pereat.” It is therefore more generous, 
in the beginning to face thoſe perils, which in the 
end mult overtake us. 

Yet ſome have been of opinion that a man truly 
wiſe ſhould in no juncture whatſoever enter upon 
the ſtage of buſineſs, and whether his country be 
embroiled, or at unity, that he ſhould ſhun the 
corruptions of a court, the noiſe of the bar, and the 
intrigues of popular aſſemblies, and remain collected 
within himſelf, obſcure, ſafe, and out of the hurry 
of the world. Many are imbibed with theſe ſenti- 
ments, flowing at firſt from the ſchool of Epicurus; 
and they who take this courſe peradventure conſult 
beſt for themſelves. But if they are in-the right, 
it is what they ought not to propagate ; and though 
perhaps it be molt true that a 2 man ſhould not 
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engage in publick affairs, yet it is a doctrine that 
ſhould be held fecret, and as a myſtery to be revealed 
but to very few; for if they who make profrſſion 
of it ſhould fo prevail as to drive all the beſt fort of 
men into their gardens and tetiremetit; how madly 
would human kind be ſoon governed ? And how 
long could theſe advocates for pleafure etfoy even 
that leiſure, quiet, and that peace of mind, itt 
which they think the os rg felicity conſiſts? 
te Ea philoſophia quæ ſuſcepit patfocinium volup- 
te tatis, & ſi cut vera videatur, procul abeſt tamen 
« ab eo, quem 1 & quem auctorem 
% publici conſilii & regendæ civitatis ducem, & 
& ſententiæ atque eloquentiæ principem, in ſenatu, 
tte in populo, in caufis publicis eſſe volumus. Nec 
ulla tamen ei philoſophiæ fiet injuria a nobis. 
* Non emm repelletur inde, quo aggredi cupiet, 
& fed in hortulis quieſcet ſuis, ubi vult, ubi etiam 
« recubans molliter & delicate, nos avocat a roſtris, 
% A judiciis, à curia, fortaſſe fapienter, hac pre- 
te fertim republica. Quare iſtos ſine contumelia 
« dimittamus. Sunt enim & boni viri: &, quoniam 
« fibi ita videntut, beati: tantumque eos ad- 
% moneamus, ut mud, etiamſi eſt veriſümum, 
«© tacitum tamen tanquam myſterium teneant, 
quod negant verſari in republica eſſe ſapientis. 
Nam ſi hoc nobis atque optimo cuique perſua- 
ſerint, non poterunt ipſi eſſe, id quod maxime 
“ cuptunt otioſt.” The philoſophy that brings 
men to deſpite the world, and to withdraw from 
it is perhaps good, but that without doubt is 
much better, which teaches us to be uſeful to 
the commonwealth we were born under: Nor; 
while we are acting in the ſcene, muſt we have a 
ſtoreal contempt of things, we mult think it worth 
the white to labour in ſcarch of knowledge, or in 
the purſuit of moderate wealth, tame and Power. 
Vor. IV. * Al 
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All which, if we ſhould weigh in the true balance, 
and if we do not endeavour to deceive ourſelves as 
much as ever we can, we ſhall not be enough in 
earneſt to act out our parts upon the ſtage. 

As the good of human kind is peradventure the 

only juſtification a wiſe man can have for concern- 
ing himſelf any way in the management of affairs, 
ſo the good of human kind ought to be his princi- 
pal, if not only aim; in purſuing which he muſt 
ſuffer much, and overlook many things; he muſt 
not be frighted at the vices of the age he lives in; 
he muſt bear with the corruption of manners, and 
the pravity of thoſe he has to deal with; he muſt 
look to be accuſed of ſingularity, moroſeneſs, and 
affectation; and if he happens to breathe the air of 
a divided country, (if he be conſpicuous for any 
eminent worth) he muſt expect to be the chief 
mark at which all the arrows of the adverſe fide ſhall 
be levelled ; and at the ſame time he muſt prepare 
to ſee himſelf frequently betrayed, given up, or at 
beſt to be but coldly ſupported, by the friends in 
whom he truſted. 

He muſt expect detraction from fuch as he op- 
poſes, and to be envyed by thoſe he joins with; 
to have his own party take advantage of his leaſt 
failings, and ſoon forget his greateſt merits; and 
by his endeavours for the publick ſervice to create 
ſtrong enmities, and but faint friendſhips. 

He muſt not be alarmed to find ſubdiviſions 
among his own ſide, nor to ſee his acquaintance 
running precipitately to make their own terms: He 
muſt wink at the ſeparate treaties he ſhall ſee con- 
ſtantly carryed on: He muſt rather pity than be 
angry with thoſe whom he obſerves to deſert upon 
the leaft fright, and to be ſeduced by the ſmalleſt 
hope: Without being able to help it, he muſt often 

go along with many whom he knows to mean 
| | nothing 
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nothing but driving on their own deſigns, while he 
has no other aim but to promote the common 
welfare. This and much more a wiſe and honeſt 
tan muſt bear, and be conterited to taſte all theſe 
the bitter fruits of civil diſcord, and riot refuſe to 
mingle with the infected crew, if he has any hopes 
to reclaim and cure them; and if there is a proſpect 
that his diſintereſted conduct, his calm temper, and 
his good example, may work upon others, and 
contribute to reſtore peace to his native country. 
Whoever has this end, and this deſign ſincerely, 
unmixed with ambition, and without intendi 
ether honours and advancement to himſelf than as 
his virrues lift him up, may declare for this or that 
arty as he believes it to have the juſter cauſe ; but 
he cannot ſtand juſtifyed, unleſs he gives continual 
proofs, viſible to the whole world, that all his 
councils, endeavours, and labours, tend to pacity 
things, to heal diviſions, and at laſt quite to root 
out the very ſound and name of faction. 
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S E CT. IV. 


That in a Kingdom divided within itſelf, there 
can neither be Secrecy nor Diyſhatch in Bu- 
Jmnefs. 4 


HERE enterp 
K taken in hand, where you are to enter into 
new alliances or have old ones to maintain, where 
you have a great war to ſupport, where you have 
frequent and ſudden expeditions to make, or where 
invaſions are threatened and muſt be oppoſed, two 
things are abſolutely requiſite, ſecrecy and diſpatch, 
neither of which are to be expected in a country 
divided within itſelf. | WOT 
Secrecy is. the very life and ſpirit of action; where 
2 is ſo negligent and looſe that it cannot 
preſerved, great deſigns never take effect, and 
are like a mine full of holes and vents, which you 
can never ſpring ſo as to annoy your enemies. It 
has been ever obſerved of great Princes and captains 
that they have been impenetrable that way; their 
actions are like the effects of thunder, the blow 
comes before you hear the noiſe. Nor can there 
be a perfect ſtateſman that does not ſo contrive 
matters as to keep private the affairs of his own 
maſter, and to dive into the ſecrets of other nations 
he has to deal with. The Romans had this ſkill, 
or virtue, call it which you pleaſe, to ſuch perfec- 
tion, that when King Eumenes in a ſolemn manner 
came to complain before the Senate of the proceed- 
ings of King Perſeus, and to ſhow the preparations 
that Prince was then making againſt the common- 
wealth, as well what he had opened as the anſwers 
made to him from the ſenate, were all kept private 
till the concluſion of that war. Cæterum in præ- 
| J 1 « 1 
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& ſentia nihil, præterquam fuiſſe in curia Regem, 
e ſcire quiſquam potuit : eo ſilentio clauſa curia 
« erat. Bello denique perfecto, quæque dicta ab 
Rege, quæque reſponſa eſſent emanavere.“ And 
yet about that time, as appears from Livy, there 
were not fewer in the aſſembly than 150 perſons. 
But where factions reign, ſecfets of ſtate are ſeldom 
reſerved. It is a very antient obſervation, “Nihil 
* occulti eſſe in inteſtinã diſcordia poteſt.” For 
where there are two parties formed in a country, 
they mutudlly ſtrive each to defeat the other's coun- 
tils, and to bring what miſchiefs, diſgraces and diſ- 
appointments they can one upon another. 
ſt, In fuch junctures the adminiftration itſelf is 
neither careful nor ſteddy, and if they who are at 
helm are backed and ſupported by factions, they 
father ſtudy how to humour them than how to do 
their Prince's buſineſs, and to keep his deſigns and 
intentions private ; or they have correſpondencies 
with the other ſide, keeping well with them for fear 
of a change; and to create confidence and give 
marks of triendſhip, communicate with them, and 
ſo the ſecrets of the ſtate come to be laid open. 
2dly, Where there are diviſions the weaker ſide 
are reſtleſs, prying, and inquiſitive, nothing eſcapes 
them; and where many are upon the hunt it is 
odds but ſome one ſtarts the true game, and by 
mere gueſs finds out what indeed was never revealed 
to him; and ſo as it were by accident the ſecrets of 


the ſtate are diſtovered. 


But one way or other, there is hardly any inſtance 
of a country divided at home, whoſe moſt important 
and molt private affairs have not been immediately 
made known abroad; and the weaker {ide commonly 
believing it, impor:s them that nothing ſhould pro- 
ſper which the ſtate takes in hand, and that not any 
action or counſel ſhould ſucceed of which they have 
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no participation, and indeed that the government 
itſelf ſhould be weak and ill adminiſtred in which 
they are nat ſuffered to make a figure; and hoping 
the bad fortune or bad conduct of other may bring 
them into play, they do what lies in their power to 
diſtreſs the publick, by making thoſe abroad maſters 
of your weak parts, and by letting them know your 
Preparations, deſigns, and expeditions; and beſides 
their being the leaſt ſuſpected, they are the beſt and 
moſt active ſpies and intelligencers your enemies can 
have, es engagements with a party, revenge, 
and ambition, are ſtronger incitements to bring men 
to betray their country, than rewards or penſions, 
And fo far as to the ill effects factions have upon 
that ſecrecy in councils, which 1s ſo neceſſary for 
the carrying on of great affairs, 

As to diſpatch in every important buſineſs of a 
ſtate, without it a large empire is like an unwieldy 
and gigantick body, which having to da with an 
active combatant, though of leſs force, receives 20 
wounds before he can return one, and fo waſtes his 
own ſtrength, and bleeds on, while his enemy re- 
mains freſh and without a hurt. To enter delibe- 
rately upon any counſel, maturely to weigh all the 
objections to it, and not raſhly to engage in enter- 
prizes of the higheſt nature, and of which but few 
of the conſequences can be preſently foreſeen, is 
without doubt wiſe and ſafe: But at the ſame time, 
it is certainly full as prudent and adviſeable, to be 
vigorous and quick, in the execution of what, upon 
good grounds, and ſolid reaſon, you have once re- 
ſolved. We may advance yet farther, and lay 
down, that it is leſs dangerous to a government, 
now and then to go upon undertakings ſuddenly, 
and not with all the caution that perhaps were re- 
quiſite, than to be perpetually ſlow, both in deli- 
perating, and in the execution of great n 
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And whoever conſiders the conduct of the Spaniſh 
monarchy for theſe laſt 100 years, and the. Los 
with which their conduct has been attended, will 
peradventure be of this opinion. 

The accidents that befal a ſtate which is now and 
then too raſh in enterpriſing, are like fevers or ſome 


acute diſtemper in the natural body, from which 


the patient may very well recover, and be reſtored 
to all his former health. But irreſolution, continual 
delays, and flow councils, followed with long pro- 
tracted action, produce a far more deſperate diſeaſe; 
and are a lingering conſumption, which in time 
exhauſts the body politick of all its blood and 
ſtrengrh. 

The attempts that have moſt ſucceeded in the 
world, are ſuch as have been firſt maturely conſi- 
dered, and then ſwiftly executed. You take your 
enemies unprepared, you deprive them of the be- 
nefits of time which you yourſelf have had ; and 
with council and order you come to encounter them 
ſurpriſed and in confuſion, than which nothing can 


place you in a better, and them in a worſe condition. 


But this diſpatch, this celerity, and vigour in 
action, which fortune ſeldom fails of crowning with 
ſucceſs, is rarely the reſult of a divided council. 
Never any war had a more proſperous beginning 
than that which Hannibal maintained againſt the 
Romans: He gave them three ſuch overthrows, at 
Trebia, the lake of Thraſymene, and at Cannæ, 
as muſt have ſunk any other commonwealth : But 
while he was ſo victorious abroad, civil diſcord pre- 
yailed in Carthage, ſo as to defeat all that he could 
do, either by his courage, or his conduct. Had his 
citizens been unanimous in carrying on the war, in 
all probability he might have reduced the power of 


Rome, and had gained that ſovereign empire for 


which theſe great oppoſites contended, Or had they 
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been unanimovy to promote peace, at leaft he had 
faved bis own conntry from deſtruction. But the 
{nate was then divided into two powerful factions ; 
the Barcine family, and Hannbal's adherents, were 
for puſhing on the war; Hanno headed thoſe wha 
inclined to peace; but theſe parties could not agree 
among one another, to promote what was truly for 
the publick g ood. There were two councils, either 
of which, 1 they could have agreed in, might have 
ſaved the ſtate * Carthage. The war was to have 
been carried on with vigour, and the neceſſary 
ſupplies. of men, proviſions, money, and ſhips, 
were to be ſent to Hannibal. Or a peace was ta 
have been concluded after the notable advantage 
they gained at Cannæ, which was the advice of 

anno. But the factions obſtructed both theſe 
meaſures; for where they reign, right reaſon is 
never heard, What Hanno faid was oppoſed, and 
had no weight, becauſe it was thought to proceed 
from his — to thoſe of Hannibal's party: 7 Haud 
&. multos movit Hannonis oratio, nam et ſimul- 
<« tas cum familia Barcina leviorem auctorem facie- 
% bat.” And when the other ſide called out to have 
the war ſupplied, it met with the like ppoſition 

as being thought to ariſe from their aff.Nion and 
Banale to Hannibal. The Barcine faction was 

rong enough to hinder peace, and they of Hanno's 
inclining, could a; ſuch delays in the ſenate, 
and raiſe ſo many difficulties in the ſupplies which 
an invading army wanted; they could ſo with- hold 
men and money, as might flacken the nerve of war, 
and make it inefſectual. Thus each ſide was ſtrong 
enough to contradict the other, and to hinder the 
meaſures that were good for both; but neither ſide 
had authority ſufficient to prevail, in what was cer- 
tain to prevent the ruin of their country. And thus 
this flouriſhing commonwealth, headed by ſo great a 
man, 
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man, was forced at loſt to undergo the yoke of a 
people whom they had ſo often ſubdued in fight, bur 
who governed themſelves by better united councils. 
And this generally is the condition of divided 
countries. Your Hannos and your Hannibals had 
rather the publick ſhould ſuffer than loſe ground 
themſelves Nor does it avail to have the ſuperior 
number, for they who are not ſtrong enough to carry 
things their own way, are yet able to do miſchief : 
weaker fide can perplex, where they cannot 
govern, though they have not ſtrength quite to 
ward the blow, they can break all its force; and 
they can lay a heavy weight upon the wheels of that 
chariot, which they are not allowed to drive. Thus 
where faction reigns, that time is ſpent in vain and 
endlcſs debates which ſhould be employed in action. 
They are more ſolicitous to get a domeſtick advan- 
tage, than to reduce a foreign enemy; what one 
ſide has well laid, the other is glad to diſappoint, 
though at the expence of both; until at laſt, for 
want of diſpatch at home, nothing ſucceeds well 
abroad; for where councils languiſh, action of ne- 
ceſſity will become faint and impotent; and your 
ardour cools while that of the foe increaſes. He 
proſpers, and you decline, becauſe he is doing, 
while you are in diſputes what to do, and loſe time 
and opportunity; which in war, and in all other 
great affairs, is of the molt. importance. 
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SECT. v. 


That Miniſters of State, but more eſpecially 
Princes, ſhould uſe their utmoſt care to hinder 


the growth Faction and to heal Divifions, 


vius Nobilior were made cenſors, whoſe 
hatred to each other had heretofore broke out into 
ſuch violences as to diſturb Rome, the ſenate thought 
£212 matter of that importance as to interpoſe in 
their mutual reconciliation; and Cæcilius Metellus, 
who was to take the work upon him, cloſed his 
ſpeech to them both with this memorable ſaying; 
That our enmities ought to be ſhort-lived, and our 
friendſhips immortal. Amicitias immortales, 
« inimicitias mortales eſſe debere.” If it was 
Judged of dangerous conſequence in a city not yet 
polluted with inteſtine war, that two of their great 
ones ſhould remain enemies; how much more per- 
nicious muſt it be for a whole people to continue 
divided, and inflamed with animoſities, whoſe 
anceſtors have ſo often met, and charged one an- 

other in the field of battle ? 
And every private man in his ſtation ſhould 
follow the example of Metellus, but eſpecially they 
who are in poſts of truſt, and to whole the 
management of affairs is committed; but miniſters 
of ſtate generally take a courſe quite different ; and 
becauſe it ſometimes happens to be their caſe to have 
been firſt introduced by the intereſt of a party, they 
think they cannot preſerve themſelves but by keeping 
parties ſtill afoot. Perhaps, according to the 
wicked rules of human policy, they may be in the 
right to foment diviſion who are fallen from great- 
neſs they once enjoyed, to which they may have a 
| proſpect 
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proſpect to be reſtored by the aids and voices of 
their faction; but this cannot be the true path for 
thoſe to tread in who are in actual poſſeſſion, who 
hold the reins, and to whom power is already 
acquired; for though factions may give a falle 
appearance of ſtrength, they are but a rotten and 
deceitful foundation to reſt upon; it being obvious 
to every man's experience, that if ſuch as are called 
their heads do not follow them in all their extrava- 
gant humors, and gratify all their irregular appe- 
tites, demands, and pretenſions, their kindneſs and 
will is loſt immediately. 

There is nothing they expect not from thoſe they 
believe the creatures of their favour; and each 
. member of the party ſo much overrating 

is own merits, there i is not wherewithal to pleaſe 
the whole; the majority rather after a little time 
find themſelves diſappointed, and they who are thus 
fallen from their hopes become indifferent, it they 
do not grow to be quite alienated : So that miniſters 
of ſtate (if they conſider nicely) are ſo far from 
receiving advantage or ſecurity from diviſions, that 
it is for them the moſt dangerous condition of a 
country : For at ſuch ſeaſons they are certain to be 
hourly attacked by their enemies; and let their 
ſtation be never ſo high, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
have ſufficient means of ſecuring all thoſe of whoſe 


intereſt and friendſhip they ſtand in need, who 


meddle with the buſineſs of a nation, in governing 
of which the people by their repreſcntatives have 
any ſhare. 

They who covet power ſhould endeavour to 
obtain it by honeſt and noble arts, or they will find 
it but of ſhort continuance : They ſhould defire 
rather to direct a people well united and obedient to 

e laws, than to be the leaders of an incenſed and 


giddy multitude: It is men only of an inferior 


genius 
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genius that think to be confiderable by ftirring 
up domeſtick wrangles. But the people ſhould 
be wiſer than to liſten to ſuch a fort of men, 
or than to think that theſe flatterers and courters 
of the rabble, who are always adding fewel to 
the fire of diſcord, intend them any good, or 
that they have any other end than to carry on 
their own deſigns. Thefe intriguing medlers and 
diſturbers of the publick, are finely deſcribed 
by the conſul Cincinnatus, in an oration where 
he perſuades the Romans to lay aſide their 
diſſentions at home, and to prepare to arm them- 
ſelves againſt the dangers that were threatened 
from abroad. Niſi forte affentatores publicos, 
46 plebicolas iſtos, qui vos nec in armis, nec in 
« otio eſſe ſinunt, veſtra vos cauſa incitare & 
« ſtimulare putatis. Concitati, aut honorr aut 
« quæſtuiĩ illis eſtis: & quia in concordia ordinum 
e nullos ſe uſquam eſſe vident, malæ rei ſe quam 


- « nullius, turbarum ac ſeditionum, duces eſſe 


4 volunt.” There is no country without ſuch a 
race of men, very dextrous to miſlead the people, 
but unſkilful how to rule them; graſping at power 
which they know not how to keep; with reſtleſs 
ambitious ſpirits, at any time ready to ſubvert that 

ſtate which they are not allowed to govern. 
Miniſters are apt to think themſelves pilots good 
enough to ſail in any weather, and perhaps their 
fkill is very great; but when popular ſtorms rage 
high, we ſee them frequently thrown upon rocks, 
or foundered by the violence of the tempeſt ; but 
moſt often the partiality of human nature hinders 
them from weighing the rancour of their enemies, 
and the affection of their friends, in a right ba- 
lance ; they think the one leſs, and the other more, 
than upon tryal it proves to be; and thus deceived 
they take not due care to put an end to factions, 
as 
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as preſuming they can by their authority make them 
determine when they pleaſe, and that ſuch breaches 
in the publick, are rather matter for their abilities 
to work upon, than real objects of their fear; 
whereas in truth the moſt diſcerning, and moſt 
innocent man, that ever took upon him to meddle 
with the buſineſs of a ſtate, cannot be ſafe till 
wounds of the like nature are in a way of bein 
healed; which ought to be the firſt point — 
ſtateſmen ſhould take in hand; and if they do not 
make this the groundwork of their miniſtry, and 
if they cannot bring it about, they will find they 
enjoy bur a brief and precarious greatneſs. 

But above all others it moiſt imports princes to 
ſubdue this many-headed monſter. Is not all duty, 
reſpect, and allegiance to them, in a manner ful- 
pended while factions reign ? Do not they ſhare that 


power between them of which princes have ſuch 


reaſon to be jealous ? While a river is ſuffered to 
divide itſelf into different ſtreams, is not the main 
channel left dry and eaſy to be forded ? So long 
as the league ſubſiſted, who could be ſaid to rule in 
France, Henry III, or the Princes of Bourbon and 
the Duke of Guiſe ? Did not all the eſſential ſtrength 
center in them, while he only bore the empty name 
of King? Do not both parties quickly grow to 
incline more to their own leaders than to their 
Sovereign, who is the true head of the common- 
wealth? And what is it they generally contend for,? 
It is not who ſhall beſt ſerve him, but whoſe ſervice 
he ſhall be compelled to make ule of. If he thinks 
by dark arts and policy to make both ſides ſub- 
ſervient to his ends, and to remain a ſafe umpire 
between them, he may do it for a while; but 
beſides the infinite difficulties that ariſe in this 
conduct, it is a game that cannot long be played, 
and they who have tryed 19 to govern, and who 

by 
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by leaning ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to the 
other, have thought to command the whole, have 
been found out to that degree at laſt, as to become 
contemptible or odious to both, and brought in the 
concluſion to declare againſt their will for one or 
the other ſide ; which in effect is reducing a Prince 
to the condition of a private perſon, or at beſt but 
making him a ruler of half his people. 
But in a divided country, which way can a Prince 
incline with ſafety, ſuppoſing his wiſdom and in- 
tereſt to be ſuch as compel either ſide to ſeek his 
countenance and favour? Is he to join with thoſe 
who have the appearance of being ſtrongeſt ? 
But will not they endeavour to awe him with 
that ſtrength? Will they not be infolent, and 
impoſing? And 1s he not in a manner the ſlave 
of their 1 lar ambition? Or if by putting 
himſelf into the ſcale with the weaker ſide, he 
thinks to make the balance even, does he not 
as it were ſubmit to fortune the whole deciſion 
of his affairs? For by ſo doing he makes but 
an equality of force, which at laſt is to deter- 
mine of his condition. Is he to let the claſhing 
arties break and deſtroy one another ? But in the 
interim, do not theſe ſtrivings hurt that common- 
wealth which is under his care? And will not he be 


the firſt that comes to want the ſtrength that is thus 


conſumed ? Or is he to continue neuter, and, as 
Henry the IIId ſaid of himſelf, „dry between two 
<« Rivers,” without power, reſpect, or dependencies, 
while the leaders of ſedition ſway the whole, are 
the only perſons thought on and regarded, and 
diſpoſe of all things at their diſcretion ? 
Each of theſe courſes is attended with its par- 
ticular danger. The method generally followed by 
Princes in caſes of this nature, when they cannot 
bring both to terms of accommodation, 1s to _ 
that 
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that party which is ſtrongeſt in intereſt and 
numbers ; but this almoſt inevitably leads to civil 
war: For they who are thus ſtrengthened with the 
royal name, think themſelves ſuch an over-balance 
for the reſt, and become ſo proudly confident of 
ſucceſs, that they will liſten to no equal propoſitions, 
nor be brought to hear of thoſe conceſſions which 
of neceſſity muſt be made on both ſides, when dif- 
ferences are to be fully reconciled. They are for 
a compleat victory, for trampling down their 
enemies, or for making them paſs ignominiouſly 
under the yoke; as the Sabins ſerved the Romans, 
contrary to the advice of old Herennius, the moſt 
moderate, and conſequently the wiſeſt man among 
them. Such as imagine they have the upper hand, 
ſlight the advice of diſmiſſing the vanquiſhed ſafe 
and untouched : «+ Omnes inde quam primum 
« inviolatos dimittendos.” They think they have 
not conquered unleſs they triumph. Thus the 
ſide that has their Prince, the laws, and the govern- 
ing part with them, believe the game ſure, are deaf 
to temperate councils, and often drive things to 
that extremity that at laſt arms muſt decide the 
quarrel. And thus it fared with us in the rei 
of King Charles the Iſt. The nobility, moſt of the 
gentry, and the high churchmen of one fide, and 
the main body of the commons on the other, 


produced two powerful factions. The King was 


perſuaded to declare for the firſt, who by their 
quality, wealth, and intereſt even with the com- 
monalty, and in many other circumſtances, appeared 


to be much ſuperior both in real ſtrength and 
numbers. When they had him with them they 


thought themſelves above treating, and that it was 


needleſs to make any advances towards the people, 
whom ſmall matters would have at firſt contented ; 
inſtead of lenitives they applied corroding medicines... 
Had 
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Had half the pains been employed in quieting things, 
as was made ule of-to inflame the parties ; had both 
ſides receded as far as juſtice and the publick good 
required, all had been ſoon at But theſe two 
hard bodies were ſo often ſtruck one againſt the 
other that fire came out at laſt; and the angry men 
in parliament of both factions, promoted thoſe warm 
debates, diſputes and altercations, which not long 
after were determined in the field. 
' Moreover it often happens to be the caſe that the 
ſide diſcountenanced by their ſovereign, inſulted by 
their oppoſites, diſtreſs'd, puſhed at with violence, 
and driven to deſpair, are at length compelled to 
have recourſe to foreign aids for protection and 
ſupport. Thus when King John headed the 
Commons againſt his Nobles, the Barons, unable 
to reſiſt him with their proper forces, called over 
the French; and the Duke of Guite, when he ſaw 
the King reſolved to ruin him, his houſe, with thoſe 
of his dependence, and by his authority quite to 
ſuppreſs the league, he and they threw themſelves 
under the King of Spain's protection. Of this many 
more examples might be given, and ſome nation 
or other will be always fure to countenance ſuch a 
deſperatg and diſcontented band: Nor indeed does 
this hardly ever fail happening to a country that has 
neighbours jealous of its power and greatneſs; for 
t coſts your enemies much leſs to keep you 
embroiled at home, and to feed a civil war, than 
it does to be principals, and to fight wholly at the 
expence of their own men and treaſure: It is in 
proſpect therefore of theſe dangerous defections that 
Machiavel exhorts Princes not to ſuffer factions in 
the ſtate. He ſays they never do good: That when 
the enemy approaches and the country is divided, 


it muſt of neceffity, and that ſuddenly, be loſt, 
becauſe the weaker party will always tall off to the 
| enemy, 
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enemy, and the other ſingly is not ſtrong enough 
to defend it. That the Venetians were at the brink 
of ruin for having encouraged the Guelphs and 
Gibbelins to form their parties. That ſuch methods 
of ruling argue weakneſs in the Prince; for no 
government of any ſtrength, or conſiſtence, will 
endure ſuch diviſions, becauſe they can be uſeful 
only in times of peace, when perhaps they may 
contribute to the more eaſy management of his 
ſubjects; but when war comes, the fallacy of thoſe 
councils. is quickly diſcovered. This was the 
opinion of our wiſe Florentine, who was no incom- 
petent judge of theſe matters; Italy having been 
for the age before, and the times he lived in, the 
true theatre of ſtate intrigues, and the ſchool in 
which theſe dark and ſubtle leſſons were taught and 
put in practice. . 

Great Princes give the trueſt proof of their 
wiſdom and conduct, when they govern ſteddily, 
without theſe ſiniſter arts, which are commonly 
ſuggeſted to them by weak miniſters, the meer 
creatures of popular favour, who have no intrinſick 
worth in themſelves, who could never be taken 
notice of, nor come at power, but as they are cryed 
up by the voices, and uſhered in by the ſtrength of 
their followers of one or of the other party. But 
though ſtateſmen may ſometimes find their accompt 
in diviſions of the people, it is otherwiſe with 
Sovereigns, whoſe authority is always thereby im- 
paired and leſſened ; however the poſture of affairs 
1s often ſuch that they cannot be ſubdued nor re- 
conciled. In ſuch cafes without doubt a great and 
wiſe prince (if the circumſtance of things will 
poſſibly admit of a perfect neutrality in him) 1s 
to incline nor to one nor to the other; for which 
reaſon Homer, who is the fountain of policy as well 
as of all other knowledge, ſhews Jupiter the ſupream 
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ruler, reproving the Gods and Goddeſſes for ſiding 
ſome with the Greeks, and ſome with the Trojans : 
And when he vouchſafes to deſcend upon mount 
Ida, he takes part with neither, and is deſcribed 
holding the golden balance in which the deſtinies 
of both are weighed. But when neceſſity compels 
the Sovereign to declare himſelf, which now and 
then becomes unavoidable where factions have been 
of long continuance, and are grown ſo powerful as 
to ſhake the throne by their mutual fury; in ſuch a 
juncture a Prince leaning that way where he thinks 
his own dignity ſafeſt, and the publick welfare moſt 
conſulted, is to do it with that moderation, mercy, 
and compaſſion, that there may be room left for 
repentance, that the arms of the commonwealth may 
remain ſtill open for thoſe who deſire to return with 
righter inclinations to her ſervice, Nor is he to 
ſuffer thoſe who are either ſtrong in themſelves, or 
ſo made by his declaration in their favour, to be 
implacable to the fide that is brought under, ſo that 
the paſt errors of their management are to be 
eternally remembered, never forgiven, and always 
upbraided to them. On the contrary, it is agreeable 
to his eſs, and ſuiting with his character of 
common father, to interpoſe for ſuch, eſpecially of 
the unfortunate, as ſhow minds diſpoſed to embrace 
peaceful councils, who deſire to be quiet and to quit 
all thoughts of returning to that adminiſtration 
where they have not been ſucceſsful ; who pretend 
not ſo to inſiſt upon their own innocence as to inſult 
the publick, and who think they cannot be abſo- 
lutely free from blame in that they ſo behaved 
themſelves as to incur the diſpleaſure of their 
country. Where men are of this temper, the Prince, 
beyond all diſpute, does nobly in endeavouring to 
abate the edge of any anger that may be againſt 


them : Bur it becomes an act of neceſſary prudence 
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rather fairly to invite them to conſent with others 
in meaſures for the common ſafety, than to leave 
them to the reſentment of thoſe whom perhaps they 
have juſtly provoked : If the poſts theſe men have 
been in, if the power they have formerly had of 
obliging divers perſons have procured them many 
followers and adherents, if either by or bad 
arts, by ſkill or ſome real worth, they have fo 
wrought as generally to be eſteemed heads and 
leaders, though but of much the weaker party, with 
whoſe help they will be always able to diſturb his 
affaits, for they who think themſelves or their friends 
in danger will never join heartily in aſſiſting the 
commonwealth ; they will apprehend they cannot 
be ſafe but by confuſion, and conſequently muſt 
endeavour to promote it : They will clog the wheels 
of government, perplex matters, and delay publick 
buſineſs; nothing in great aſſemblies being more 
eaſy than for the joint councils of a few, to obſtruct 
or fruſtrate the wiſdom and good intentions of all 

the reſt. | | 
In countries therefore that are engaged in a 
foreign war, or threatened with invaſions or other 
rub of the like nature, it is an evidence of the 
igheſt ſagacity for a Prince ſo to bear himſelf that 
the wiſhes, hearts, hands, and affections of his 
whole people may center in one point, which can 
never be where any conſiderable number of men 
are rendered uneaſy, at beſt doubtful of their own 
condition, if not quite deſperate : For ſuch muſt be 
looked upon as members lopt off from the main 
trunk, they will have different hopes, fears, - incli- 
nations, and a different intereſt from the reſt of their 
fellow- ſubjects; they will be afflicted with the 
proſperities, and rejoice at any diſaſters that befal 
the ſtate, whoſe ſecret enemies they are ſure to 
continue; fear always begetting hatred; and it is 
2 2 well 
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well if at laſt they do not enter into all the other 
bad meaſures which deſpair produces. 

And upon this ſcore, -the lenity of that Prince is 
to be applauded, who deſires paſt faults may be as 
far overlooked, and forgotten, as 1s poſſibly con- 
ſiſtent with the being of the conſtitution (for total 
impunity brings contempt upon the laws, and 
begets a laſting ſucceſſion of ill government) and 
who thinks it puniſnment enough to remove thoſe 
from power, who were thought to abuſe it, inter- 
poſing ſo, as that when fallen from their former 
greatneſs, they may be obſcurely ſafe, and not 
totally abandoned to that indignation of their 
country, which at leaſt their accuſers may think 
they have deſerved. : 
And though to act thus is not without its dangers, 
ſince to ſee others fall ſo gently may encourage 
ſucceeding miniſters to tread in the ſame ſteps, and 
to fear making no attempts upon the publick, which 
are firſt attended with profit, and then with ſafety ; 
= perhaps this conduct is excuſable in a nation 
ong rent aſunder by diviſions, where men, not 
content to think their friends always in the right, 

ow at laſt to that warmth, or rather madneſs, 
openly to defend and eſpouſe the very crimes of 
their own party. 

But faction itſelf is more pernicious and worſe 
than any other diſeaſe good patriots and ſtate- 
phyſicians can propoſe to heal in the body politick; 
all methods therefore leading to its cure are in 
reaſon to be tryed, but it ſeems not ſo well to be 
dealt with by rough as by gentle remedies. 

Inſolence, treachery, miſgovernment, rapacity, 
profuſion, negligence, braving of publick juſtice, 
and whatever elſe miniſters are commonly charged 
with whoſe adminiſtration, is ſo unfortunate as not 


to pleaſe, are without doubt all hurtful to a country, 
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and of a bad example to be forgiven ; but the age 


may be ſo corrupt as not to bear the correction of 


ſuch abuſes, and ſo depraved that guilt may be upon 
better terms than innocence itſelf. And it was a 
ſaying of Portius Cato before the ſenate, it was 
ſafer that an ill man ſhould not be accuſed, than 
that he ſhould be acquitted. «+ Hominem impro- 
bum non accuſari tutius eſt quam abſolvi.“ 
The queſtion therefore will be, Whether it is not of 
more dangerous conſequence to make a fruitleſs 
attempt to conquer vice, than to let a bad man go 


unpuniſhed for a while? And if the laws and 


government are at any time truly impotent, and 
unable to cope with powerful iniquities, it is when 
faction reigns : from whence may be argued, that 
| more imports the commonwealth to root it out, 
than to animadvert upon any crimes whatſoever 
that may have been committed in the ſtate. 
Male-adminiſtration does, it is true, deform a 
government, but not ſo deface it as that its former 
beauty can never be reſtored; ſucceeding care may 
mend all that was amiſs; errors may be redreſſed, 
future wiſdom and good management may ſet that 
right which was wrong before, and the laws will 
recover their antient force: But it is difficult to 
give a ſingle inſtance of any country that has not 
come at laſt to loſe its very conſtitution where factions 
have been long kept up, and eagerly fomented. 
For contending parties either fo ſhake the bul- 
warks and fences Fi liberty, that a breach is made 
wide enough for arbitrary power to enter in at, and 
take poſſeſſion; or they vye who ſhall flatter moſt 
to that degree, each going farther lengths than the 
other, in order to get the upperhand, and to gratify 
their paſſions of revenge and ambition, that from 
one ſtep to another, they come in time to give up 
the whole, and are both brought under the yoke 
of bondage, | 
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Nor indeed is there any thing that more diſpoſes 
the minds of men to ſlavery or to whatever elſe is 
bad, than the game factions play for power; in 
which, as in common gaming, all falſe arts are made 
uſe of: It teaches them circumventions, fly tricks, 
ur to cheat openly, and to think nothing toul that 
may turn to their advantage; while the few that 
would be honeſt and play upon the ſquare, are ſure to 
come off loſers, and to be but the dupes and a prey 
to all the reſt. | 

Seeing then what a variety of ill conſequences are 
thereby produced, all men ought to concur in their 
endeayours with the Prince, . when by a mild and 
benign courſe of ruling, he labours to recancile the 
animoſities that divide his people. 

But if the Sovereign and the miniſters obſerve that 
lenity is ſlighted, that impunity for paſt crimes does 
not beget repentance, and has no other effect but to 
make offenders bolder, and more enterprizing; if 
they ſee ambitious men forming among themſelves a 
- ſtrength wherewith they may be upon terms to oppoſe 
the government and outbrave the laws; if nothing 
but power will content them; if they ſeem deter- 
mined to force the adminiſtration into their own 
hands, and to do it even at the hazard of their 
countries peace; if in order to this they cabal at 
home, and miſrepreſent the ment of affairs 
to the Princes confederates abroad; if they receive 
with a kind of ſullen pleaſure any misfortune that 
befals the publick ; if they give an ill turn to all the 
beſt actions, and appear to be ſorry when things 
proſper ; if they hinder all buſineſs which they are 
not allowed to manage; if they foment diviſions in 
a falſe hope to be ſafer by confuſion than in quiet 
times; if they are traced contriving dark miſchiefs; 
if they tread in the known ſteps that lead towards 
ſedition; if they give viſible proofs that they deſign 
to diſturb the ſtate ; if private perſons, or any of the 
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parties are doing all this, at ſuch a ſeaſon, and in 
ſuch a caſe, gentle courſes are to be laid aſide; they 
who govern are to rouze up and exert themſelves ; 
they are to apply ſtrong remedies, and to take all the 
legal methods that may conduce to their own 
preſervation. 

Nor can men of turbulent ſpirits eaſily gather to 
ſuch a head but that a ſtand: may be made at \ 
times in reſcue of the laws, if they who have the 
power, and hold the reins, have-courage to face the 
danger; but where this is wanting, and where the 
miniſters are ſo diſarmed by their own fears, that they 
are neither in a poſture to oppoſe their enemies, nor 
to protect their n there faction may range freely, 
and bear down all before it. But if they who ſit at 
helm have that bold virtue which truth and juſtice 
ſhould inſpire, the government has always ſo many 
whom intereſt, inclination, or their duty, link toge- 
ther in its defence, that it 1s not difficult to defeat their 
deſigns who may perhaps deſire to diſturb its peace. 

But where there are theſe jealouſies, and where 
they ſeem not to be ill grounded, yet even in this caſe 
a great deal is to be overlooked, and we are not pre- 
ſently to be fo alarmed as to let diſcord be revived 
upon every ſlight occaſion. We are not always to 
take for deſigns to embroil the ſtate, a few angry 
reſentments which men may ſhow that are fallen from 
an eminence, and who have been harraſſed and at- 
tacked, When they cabal and endeavour to ſtir 
people up in their favour, they intend perhaps no 
more than to carry on a defenſive war, and will be 
glad to ſound a retreat when they think themſelves 
quite out of danger; . and the buſtle they ſeem to 
make at fuch a time, 1s peradyenture nothing but 
the ſtruggles and convulſions of departing ambition, 
then in the very agonies of death, 
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SECT.. VI. 


What fort of Meaſures are beſt for great Men ts 
take when they lie under publtck Accuſations. 


FT is a fooliſh and deſperate thing for ſingle 
I perſons, let their intereſt be never ſo great, to 
think of contending with the repreſentatives of a 
people. For there 1s hardly any government, that 
in the revolution of a little time, does not come to 
ſtand in need either of the hands or purſes of the 
commons, and when this happens, thoſe bold men 
are ſure to be made a ſacrifice to publick neceſſity. 
In ſuch caſes therefore he who is ſo unfortunate as 
to have offended by his conduct, is not to ſtand his 
ground, but to withdraw till that anger is appealed 
or qualified, which increaſes by oppoſition. It is 
Hkewiſe as vain and raſh for a man ſtruck at, and 
once accuſed, to think of facing his enemies by the 
ſtrength and faction of his friends: For if you are 
ſtill in the poſt of power, you know not whom to 
truſt ; becauſe you know not who, even of your 
own fide, is ſecretly deſigning to ſupplant you. If 
you are quite out, they who were the friends of your 
proſperity, when you can be no longer uſeful to 
them, will ſoon grow cool in your concerns, and 
leave you to wreſtle by yourſelf with the indignation 
you have provoked. But ſuppoſe a man has a 
number of followers reſolved to run all his dangers, 
and fo ſtrong a party for him as that by their help 
and intereſt he has fair hopes of ſurmounting all 
difficulties, and to keep the power he has, or to 
recover his loſt ID ; ſo fortified, is he to con- 
teſt the point? Is he to hold up faction that up- 
holds him? And 1s he to endeavour his own pre- 
ſervation, though at the hazard of the publick py ? 
| A K 
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Or is he to quit the ſtage of buſineſs, and to retire, 
rather than be the gauſe or matter of diſſention ? 
No doubt an honeſt man and a good patriot is ta 
take the laſt courſe, and not involve the publick 
in his troubles or misfortunes ; for we are to ſuffer 
for our country, but our country 1s not to ſuffer for 
us: © Equidem pro patria qui letum oppetiſſent 
e ſxpe fando audivi: qui patriam pro fe perire 
« xquum cenſerent, hi primi invent ſunt.” And 
he that ſtands accuſed, it he be criminal, this mo- 
deſty abates the edge of his proſecution. Nor on 
the other hand does giving way to popular diſplea- 
ſure argue guilt. Many famous men have choſen 
voluntary exile rather than the ftate ſhould be di- 
ſturbed by interpoſitions made on their behalf. 
Furius Camillus and ſeveral other great men did ſo, 
whoſe virtues were as much without a blemiſh as 
they are beyond imitation. And he who makes 


ſuch a retreat, and who, conſcious of his own worth 


and innocence, yet conſults the common quiet more 
than his own preſent fame, ſeldom fails of being 
called back with a higher and more eſtabliſhed re- 
putation. | 
No doubt it muſt greatly conduce towards heal- 
ing breaches in the commonwealth, to preſerve ſuch 
a temper in the proſecution of offences, as may 
render no conſiderable number of perſons deſperate : 
Not to be implacable againſt any who lay under the 
heavy weight of accuſation : At the ſame time not 
to oppoſe or obſtruct juſtice, by openly countenanc- 
ing and eſpouſing their cauſe who are indeed criminal, 
or who at leaſt are thought ſo, is the beſt and ſafeſt 
courſe. Perſons accuſed ſhould be adviſed to that 
modeſty in defending themſelves, and to that reſpect 
and - deference towards thoſe with whom the power 
of inquiring into, and animadverting upon crimes 
of the like nature is intruſted, as may tend to wy 
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and ſoften the heat and r that is conceived 
againſt them. Whereas the conduct oppoſite to 
this, to outdare and inſult their proſecutors, or right 
or wrong to defend perſons accuſed in defiance of 

vernment, muſt in time bring the conſtitution 
itſelf to be the ſubject of your quarrel; which is of 
fuch dangerous conſequence that it can end in no- 
thing but perpetual diſcord, and a total ſubverſion 
of the laws. But when one ſide comes with mode- 
ration, and the other with that ſubmiſſion which is 
always decent in thoſe who are upon the defenſive 
part, ſuch expedients may be thought on, and ſuch 
middle courſes taken, as ſhall at leaſt ſecure the 

ublick peace, and preſerve the conſtitution from 
being violated. 

There is no truer ſymptom of a diſtracted ſtate, 
thoroughly infected and ripe for innovations, than 
to ſee perſons publickly accuſed, courted and fol- 
lowed : If ſome think them innocent, it is at leaſt a 
high diſreſpect to that part of the ſupreme power 
that is moſt concerned in the proceeding ; which 
part when deſpiſed and inſulted, it is a mark your 
government 1s looſe and weak, and that your laws 
are impotent: But if they are guilty, it is a fign 
that guilt has many favourers and protectors ; than 
which there cannot be a more melancholy proſpect. 
The Romans, till they were quite corrupted, behaved 
themſelves in another manner towards thoſe who 
lay under popular accuſations, of which Machiavel 
gives a very remarkable inſtance in the caſe of 
Manlius Capitolinus ; who began to make parties 
and raiſe tumults in Rome both againſt the Senate 
and the laws. In which paſſage it was evident how 
well that government was conſtituted, and how well 
that people was diſpoſed ; for in this caſe (though 
the nobility and he were great friends, and fierce 
defenders of one another's intereſts) none of them, 
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not his very relations, appeared in his behalf; and 
E 


whereas at other tryals, the friends of the criminal 
uſed to accompany. him to the bar in mourning, 
and with all other circumſtances of ſadneſs that 

could think of, to work if poſſible the judges to 
compaſſion ; Manlius went alone, without ſo much 
as one friend to attend him. The Tribunes of the 


people, who were in other things always oppoſite 


to the nobility, and created on purpoſe to balance 
their power, when they found the deſign tending to 
the ruin of them all, they joined heartily with them 


to remove ſo common a deſtruction : And the peo- 
ple of Rome, who were zealous for any thing that - 


made for their advantage, and lovers of any thing 
that croſſed the nobility, (though they had alſo their 


kindneſs for Manlius) nevertheleſs when the tribunes 


cited him, and referred him to the judgment of the 
people, they condemned him to death, without any 
conſideration of his former ſervices. And our author 
adds, That in the whole tract of the Roman hiſtory, 
there 1s not an example that with more efficacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice of that commonwealth in 
all its orders and degrees of men than this; ſeeing 
there was not one citizen appeared in the defence 
of Manlius, who was a perſon of known virtues 
and endowments, and had done many honourable 
things both in publick and private; and the reaſon 
was, becaule the love to their country had a greater 
influence upon them than any other reſpect; and 


the conſideration of the preſent danger of their 


affairs being ſtronger than the memory of his paſt 


merits, they choſe to free themſelves by decreeing 


his death. 

This was the deportment of that people where 
the perſon was thought guilty. Brigues and cabals 
were not made in bis tavour, there were none ſo 


deſperately depraved as to be willing rather to give 
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up their conſtitution, than not to bring off their 
friend. Nor was there leſs modefty, deference, 
and ſubmiſſion to the publick, ſhown by thoſe who 
were truly innocent. P. Scipio Africanus, though 
he gained the nobleſt victory that ever man had over 
tys accuſers, when quitting the place of judgment, 
and aſcending the Capitol to thank the Gods for 
the proſperous condition into which the affairs of 
the commonwealth had been brought by his military 
kill and valour, he was accompanied by the ſenate, 
the magiſtrates, and the whole body of the com- 
mons, to that the very clerks and lictors left his 
enemies the tribunes to follow him, which was 
thought a greater glory than when he triumphed 
for the conqueſt of Syphax and the Carthaginians : 
Yet he was not ſo puffed up with theſe marks of 
eral love and popular affection, as to out-dare 
the juſtice of his country. He wiſely ſaw this was 
h's laſt happy day, that he had contracted envy, 
that he ſhonld be engaged in perpetual diſputes with 
the tribunes of the people: Some ſmall errors of 
negligence had eſcaped him, and his mind was too 
great, and he had been uſed to higher fortune than 
s a criminal to plead his cauſe, and ro ſubmit to 
that humility which is ſo needful at the bar; he 
therefore retired to Liternum, with a reſolution not 
to ſtand his tryal. Hic ſpecioſus ultimus dies P. 
* Scipioni illuxit. Poſt quem, quum invidiam et 
certamina cum tribunis proſpiceret, die longiore 
c prodicta, in Liternum conceſſit; certo concilio ne 
e ad cauſam dicendam adeſſet. Major animus et 
natura eſſet, ac majori fortune aſſuetus quam 
ut reus eſſe ſciret, et ſummittere in humilitatem 
cauſſam dicentium.“ But perhaps this great 
man, and others who have trod in the ſame ſteps, 
whoſe virtue and merit ſo infinitely outweighed what- 
ever could be cenſured in their conduct, might yet 
| have 
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have a farther view in thus withdrawing from that 
diſpleaſure, which, with a little labour, they could 
have overcome: And conſidering the general ſanctity 
of their manners, and how deeply love to the pub- 
lick was imprinted in their minds, it is not impro- 
bable but that they did ſo in order to give more 
ſtrength and vigour to the laws. 

There hardly ever was a man who did long ma- 
nage the affairs of any large empire, whole whole 
actions have been intirely blameleſs. Either multi- 
plicity of buſineſs makes him err, or thoſe about 
him are corrupt, or he himſelf is ſurpriſed in his 
ſoft hours, or love, pity, or ſome other paſſion 
works upon him, but ſtill ſomething happens that 
cannot bear the teſt of a ſevere inquiry. Taking 
this for granted, which is not to be oppoſed, if he 
who has os failed comes to be called in judgmeat, 
where full proof 1s made, if he eſcapes by power 
and intereſt, the laws are in ſo much deſpiſed and 
trampled under; a breach 1s ſo far made upon the 
conſtitution ; a precedent is eſtabliſhed for impu- 
nity ; Rand paſt merit commutes for preſent crimes; 
which by the rules of juſtice is not to be allowed: 
Nor can it be denied but that all this is of dangerous 
conſequence to the publick. Therefore when Scipio 
declined his tryal upon the pretence of ſickneſs, 
and went into voluntary exile, it is not at all impoſ- 
ſible but that he knew himſelf not wholly innocent; 
through his neglect the treaſure of King Antiochus 
might peradventure have been imbezzeled, which 
was the fault the Petillii charged upon him, and 
for which his brother Lucius was afterwards con- 
demned at the ſuit of Portius Cato. However as 
to Publius, this would have weighed little put in the 
balance with all his brave exploits in Africk, Spain, 
and Aſia: And though the adminiſtration was then 
ſevere, it is not unlikely but that ſo ſmall a — 
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would have been forgiven in ſo great a man: But 
it is rather to be believed he did not appear, as 
unwilling to give the conſtitution of his country 
fuch a wound as his acquittal muſt have proved, 
the example of which muſt have hurt the ſtate 
of Rome more than baniſhment could hurt him; 
for it had opened the gap, and authorized all the 
corruptions that were to follow. Thus a man truly 
virtuous, will not work his own ſafety out of that 
which muſt be a real miſchief to the reſt of mankind 
but rather ſuffer in his fame, eaſe and fortune, than 
make a ſtep which may tend to weaken: the laws, 
and whereby the dignity and majeſty of the common- 
wealth may be leſſened and impaired. 

 Heretofore men were ſo far from countenancing 
the guilty, and from making factions on their be- 
half, and the guilty were ſo far from braving juſtice, 
that he upon whom a publick cenſure had once 
paſſed, did ſeldom afterwards think it decent to 
. Intermeddle in the affairs of government, even 
though he had been wrongfully condemned : For 
which reaſon M. Livius Salinator, at the end of his 
cenſorſhip, laid a fine upon all the tribes of Rome, 
except the Mæcian (which had neither paſſed ſen- 
tence againſt him, nor given their voices to confer 
dignities upon him) becauſe while he remained under 
a condemnation, they had choſen him, firſt conſul, 
and then cenſor. In as much as that either formerly 
they had wronged his innocence, or that if he were 


| guilty, they had committed two errors in ſuffering 
im 


to fill two ſuch important poſts : That one way 
their injuſtice, on the other their levity deſerved 
cenſure. 4 M. Livius in ærarium venit et præter 
Mæciam Tribum, quæ fe nec condemnaſſet, ne- 
e que condemnatun aut conſulem aut cenſorem 
« feciſſet; populum Romanum cmnem, quatuor 
et triginta tribus, ærarios reliquit, quod et inno- 
| « centem 
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« centem ſe condemnaſſent, et condemnatum con- 
% ſulem et cenſorem feciſſent: neque inficiari 


<« ſent, aut judicio ſemel, aut comitiis, bis ab ſe 


« peccatum efſe.——Caſtigatio inconſtantiæ populi 
<«< cenſoria et gravitate temporum illorum cligna.” 
Which puniſhment of an inconſtant vulgar fuited 
with the gravity of thoſe times, and of that ma- 
giſtracy. | ; 

In kingly governments it is always dangerous co 
the Prince that a faction ſhould buoy up and fup- 
port private men againft his authority, but more 
eſpecially where the marks of his disfavour are both 
well grounded and apparent. If his diſpleaſure is 
ſufficient to recommend a man to the peoples liking, 


It is a ſign the ſtate is very much diſtempered. Ir 


was reckoned ominous to Julius Cæſar when Ma- 
rullus and Cæſarius, whom he had newly diſgraced, 
had a great many voices to be conſuls. But it is 


yet worſe when men are followed, cried up, and 


countenanced, who are under accuſations of the 
higheſt nature, and who are obnoxious not only to 
him but to the ſtate : For it is then a ſign that there 
is a party endeavouring to contend with him even 
for dominion, or who at leaſt would ſet up “ impe- 
rium in imperio,“ which a wiſe Prince is not to 
ſuffer; and whatever ſide is ſtrong enough to con- 
demn the innocent, and acquit the guilty, in oppo- 
ſition to what paſſes for the governing part of the 
ſtare, may be truly ſaid to hold in a manner the 
reins of empire, to rival the Prince's power, and 
indeed to have ſet themſelves above the laws: And 
where this happens, that nation is ſo deprayed and 
divided that it cannot long preſerve its conſtitution. 
Bur m ſome governments miniſters are frowned 
upon, caſt out, and perſecuted for oppoſing wrong 
meaſures, for adhering to the laws, for maintaining 
the peoples rights; and are ſuch men to be forſaken? 
3 | Muit 
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_ Muſt none take their cauſe in hand? Are we to 
give them up to ruin and oppreſſion? And are we 
to flatter the preſent times as to be of fortune's 

fide in the war ſhe often makes with virtue? No 
doubt to do ſo is mean, treacherous, and baſe; it 
countenances the bad, and the good are thereby 
diſcouraged. As far therefore as 1s conſiſtent with 
the publick peace, endeavours ſhouid be uſed that 


right may be done to ſuch as ſuffer upon the like cer! 
accounts : But this ought to be the care of the inn 
whole commonwealth, and not the buſineſs of any ſeld 
party. And frequently the whole publick does pet! 
come at laſt to concern itſelf where real worth and gui 
merit are oppreſſed: And the fallen miniſter who rat} 


thus has the general ſuffrage of the people for him, not 
ſeldom fails of being reſtored to his Prince's favour ; of t 


or at leaſt he makes ſuch a retreat as ought to con- wha 
tent an honeſt man. But his merits are very doubt- ner, 
Ful, that is, ſome think he deſerves reward, others will 
- puniſhment, whoſe caſe becomes the concern and nev« 
buſineſs of a party only. ; diſq 
It is plain enough we ought to lay to heart the he n 
cauſe of oppreſſed and injured merit, but a man in o 
that is truly good does not deſire you ſhould fo play 
eſpouſe his intereſt as to diſturb the quiet of your man 
country : Therefore nothing more denotes the true that 
worth and virtue of a man than his behaviour in ſorts 
declenſion. He who hears diſgraces of this nature and 
with a noble and conſtant mind ; he who is unwilling 88 
any noiſe ſhould be made about him; who calmly dient 
expects the return of that favour he has loſt ; who be re 
thinks it indecent, even in his own defence, to fence 
ſtruggle with the publick ; who modeſtly receives publ 
the honours the ſtate confers upon him, and lays upor 
them down with reluctance: He who thus demeans fault 
himſelf deſerves to fit at the helm, and be reſtored offen 
do the greatneſs from which he fell. But they who Ve 
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bear the wounds of fortune impatiently ; who in 
their private ruin would involve the commonwealth 
or raviſh from her her honours and preferments ; 
who are ſo partial to themſelves they would arm all 
mankind to fight their battles, and who in order to 
this keep up and foment diviſions : Whoever in 
their general conduct ſhow ſuch a fort of ſpirit, let 
their pretences be what they will, they are more con- 
cerned for ſomething elſe than to clear their own 
innocence. In ſtate matters time and future events 
ſeldom fail to juſtify the innocent without ſuch im- 
petuous motions, which in truth are arguments of 


guilt. They who would thus raiſe an univerſal ſtorm 
rather than be themſelves for a while clouded, can- 


not be true patriots: Ambitton hes at the bottom 
of their hearts; lelf-intereſt tways their actions; and 
whatever appearances they, who act in ſuch a man- 
ner, may have of worth and abilities, it is not what 
will bear the teſt of diſcerning judgments. It can 
never be wiſe for a man, upon his own account, to 
diſquiet his Prince or country; it may do for a white, 
he may have a falſe ſhow of ſtrength ; but they who 
in order to their own ſecurity, take upon them to 
play this game, and who ſcem to have drawn in 
many to be concerned for them, will find at laſt 
that inſtead of real friends, they have made two 
ſorts of enemies; thoſe whom they have provoked, 
and thoſe whom they have deluded. 

The moderation here mentioned, as a good expe- 


dient to heal breaches in a divided country, muſt 


be reciprocal. Violence in accuſation, or in de- 
fence, are equally to be laid aſide: As where the 
publick is offended, no man is to dwell too much 
upon his own innocence, fo peradventure ſeveral 
faults may be overlooked in modeſt and reigned 
offenders. And as laws are eſtabliſhed to prelerve 
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the publick fafety, where the guilt or innocence 


. of perſons, by mutual indiſcretions, is made a 
party-buſineſs, both ſides are to weigh with — 
2 what effect their proceedings may have 

n the conſtitution; for when they come to con- 
Ger coolly, both ſides will find they have the ſame 
concern that it ſhould not be overthrown. Beſides, 
frequently to contemplate the publick good, and to 
make it the ſole object of their thoughts, naturally 
brings men to agree in the means that lead to ir, 
and prepares them to be reconciled to one an- 
other. 
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S EGT. VI. 


That M 0 vernment is as well redrefſed by 
looking into Things, as by accuſing Perſons ; 
and concerning retroſpective Enquiries, 


RIVATE men in the attacks made upon 
them would ſcarce be able to raiſe factions, and 
to intereſt a nation in their quarrel, if they who ſet 
themſelves to correct abuſes in the ſtate, would thow 
a diſpoſition to mend things rather than to meddle 
with perſons ; and the attempt is ſtronger, and ſurer 
to take effect the one than the other way: For 
though perſons have been ſometimes brought in aid 
of things, by the greatneſs of their names, power, 
and intereſt, to obſtruct inquiries, and though they 
have been held up as ſhields for inferior criminals 
to fight under, yet the aſſembly muſt be very cor- 
rupt where this ſucceeds; it 1s an artifice that can 
hardly be made uſe of more than once; and they 
who let their party thus ſet them in the forefront 
of the battle, inſtead of protecting others, find it 
difficult to ſave themſelves : Beſides this craft is 
eaſily defeated by overlooking the perſon, and ſted- 
dily purſuing to correct the fault, which is always 
the ſafeſt courſe; for men grow aſhamed of defend- 
ing what is in itſelf a real crime, nor can it have 
ee advocates ; but friendſhip, acquaintance, 
indred, holding the ſame opinion, with ſeveral 
other reaſons and excuſes, are pretended for making 
a vigorous ſtand to bring offenders off, when per- 
ſons are aimed at and in danger; and often ſuch a | 
ſtand is made, that miſgovernment, inſtead of being 1 
checked, comes to receive a ſanction. However, : 
when you ſtrike not ſo much at things as perſons, 
though you happen to prevail, the conteſt begers 
A a 2 ſuch 
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ſuch a rancour as keeps the ſtate for a long time 
after divided and in diſſention. 

This way of reforming a ſtate diſturbs the pub- 
lick peace, and the events of it are uncertain ; for 
many great men thus queſtioned, have by the 
ſtrength of their friends and adherents eſcaped po- 
pular anger, which inſtead of ſhaking has confirmed 
their power; but the inſtances are very rare of 
miniſters that have been able to ſupport themſelves 
for any time, whoſe actions (without naming them) 
have received a thorough condemnation. 

Perhaps nothing can more contribute to reſtore 
peace and order in a goyernment, than to overlook 
the perſons of men, either in contempt or in com- 
paſſion, and to fall to work in earneſt upon mend- 
ing things. A man may without imputation of 
blame profeſs a friendſhip, and adhere to this or 
that great man, pretending to believe him innocent 
when accuſed, and conſequently join with thoſe who 
ſort together in his defence. But can any party be 
formed, and can any be fo infolent to go along with 
them who ſhall openly declare for ſuch crimes, and 
for ſuch and ſuch corruption and miſmanagement ? 
Nor indeed can any thing more diſappoint the am- 
bitious and wicked deſigns of corrupt men, than to 
take away their pretences and falſe colours, and to 
leave them without excuſe ; which you do, when 
without expreſſing anger or prejudice to the perſons 
of men, you make 1t manifeſt that your only aim is 
to put it out of their power, or out of the power 
of ſuch as will tread in their ſteps hereafter, to 
bring any further miſchiefs upon the common- 
wealth; and where theſe meaſures are taken, it is 
dificule, if not _— to . mow or HP up, 
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people plainly ſee all affairs carried on calmly, and 
without piques, and perſonal enmities, they let fac- 
tion drop, and the good join to ſuppreſs the bad, 
which union produces what may be called right and 
perfect government. | 

In the ſame manner crimes are juſtified by parties 
when you look too far backwards. In all councils 
therefore which are propoſed for the better govern- 
ment of a country, we ſhould not reflect too much 
upon what is paſt, but rather conſider the preſent, 
and provide againſt the future; which perhaps 
might occaſion the biſhop of Albenga to ſay in the 
council of Trent, That good laws do look forwards 
only: And that he who not containing himſelf with= 
in the bounds of reaſon, endeavours to animadvert 
upon what is paſt, does ever raiſe tumults, and in- 
ſtead of reforming, makes a greater deformation. 
That warmth which is required to carry on a 
matter of importance, muſt be for ſomething pre- 
fent or to come. Paſt errors in government, moſt 
commonly like paſt dangers, are ſoon forgotten: 
And though examples of puniſhment are ſuch 
neceſſary admonitions, that without them law itſelf 
and the lawgivers become the general ſubject of 
contempt, yet it is difficult to engage the people in 
proſecutions, which aim by puniſhing the paſt, to 
mend the future. 

For they can ſeldom be angry in earneſt but with 
thoſe who are in the actual poſſeſſion of power, ſuch 
only being in a condition to hurt and oppreſs them; 


for which reaſon they are rather inclined to pity 


t men (whom their own voices and complaints 


firſt pulled down and humbled) than to call them 


to a ſevere account for their former actions. 

And whether it be greatneſs of mind that leads 
them not to lay the unfortunate too low (which 
magnanimity will ſometimes reach the whole * 
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of a people) or whether the preſent object only 
ſtrikes their ſenſes, and employs their care, it has 
been obſerved, that reformations of the ſtate, carried 
on by — — us inquiries into paſt miſcarriages, have 
been unſucceſsful, and inſtead of mending things, 
have given riſe to new troubles and diviſions. In 
kingdoms where the ple is divided, extreme 
rigours of this kind are hurtful, for they beget new 
ferments, and freſh motions, are apt to make the 
body politick bleed on, and hinder the wounds from 
healing: Lenity in relation to what is paſt, and a 
ſtrict care of what is to come, may at laſt bring the 
offenders and the offended to unite in promoting 
the common good. . 
Nor is it prudent in any party to entertain ſuch 
high thoughts of their own ſtrength as to ſlight this 
moderation. For (beſides that the people are in 
their nature ſubject to change, and to make ſudden 
and unaccountable ſtarts from one opinion to an- 
other, to hate thoſe they loved, and to love thoſe 
they hated, as the toy takes them in the head) the 


union, zeal, induſtry, and malice of a few, driven 


by their fears, or concerned in intereft to embroil 
the ſtate, is always to be apprehended. Moſt of the 
great changes and diſturbances in government have 
been brought about by a ſmall but active number: 
Proofs you have of this in all nations, and in all 
ages. A ſmall number of preachers who gain by the 
ſeparation, keep the diſſenters from joining with the 
church. And are there not perpetual inſtances that 
a few have miſled great councils, and that a few 
have been the firſt authors of revolt and ſedition in 
great armies ? 

That which gives the few ſuch a weight in coun- 


tries that have a mixture in them of popular govern- 


ment, 1s, that if their intentions are truly honeſt to- 
the publick, they have ſecret friends even * 


r 
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'the corrupt majority, and truth, virtue, and 


ſenſe, are reverenced though outvoted? And if the 
deſigns of the ſmaller number are ambitious, cor- 
rupt, and intereſted, yet they ſo cloath them with 
pretences for the common good, and with the name 
of liberty, that very many are deceived ; for who- 
ever calls out for it with a loud voice, let his in- 
ward aims be what they will, never wants followers 
for it is itſelf ſo deſirable that hardly any hands are 
ſuſpected by which it comes recommended. And 
though, as Tacitus makes the Cheruſcans ſay, this 
facred name is falſly uſurped by thoſe whoſe private 
lives are infamous, whoſe behaviour is dangerous 
to the publick, and whoſe condition nothing but 


diſcord and diforder can amend : “ Falfo libertatis; 


e vocabulum obtendi ab us, qui privatim degeneres, 
& 1n publicum exitioſi, nihil ſpei niſi per diſcordias 
“ habeant.” Yet they never want adherents who 
have it often in their mouths though it be diſtant 
from their hearts, and though they are ready to give 
it up whenever they are bid what they think a ſuf- 
ficient price. But few nations are without ſuch a 
ſort of men; the proſpect therefore of ſuch a party, 
reſtleſs, undermining, and always at work, ſhould 
Keep thoſe who ſeem to have the upper hand, within 
the bounds of moderation; for though this faction 
cannot perhaps overturn a ſtate, yet they will be 
able to embroil it : And upon this ſcore they ſhould 
rather be allured by gentle uſage, than by ſeverities 

be provoked to hurt the commonwealth. | 
And it is ſeldom in large kingdoms but that 
there are fome who are willing to be heads, though 
of the ſmaller number: It is the nature of ambition 
to think the command, though over but a few, 
great and pleaſant. To quality a man completely 
for this ſtation he muſt firſt have made a very con- 
ſiderable figure in the court, for upon this eminence 
A a 4 his 
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his parts ſhine, there he has gained knowledge and 
experience iff affairs of ſtate, and there he has had 
opportunities of making creatures and dependents. 
After this he muſt be turned out, and in diſgrace, 
which often creates him an intereſt with many of the 
people; in divided countries nothing being more 
frequent than to ſee the Prince's caſt favourites be- 
come favourites of the vulgar ; the diſcountenanced 
and weaker fide being glad of all helps, eſpecially 
to have a leader of importance. The two moſt 
remarkable inſtances of this kind were the Duke of 
Guiſe in France, and our Hubert de Burgh great 
juſticiary of England in the reign of Henry the IIId. 
Theſe from being inſtruments of tyranny, oppreflive 
miniſters, defigning ſtateſmen, and darlings of the 
court; when fortune frowned, and their power was 
declined, threw themſelves upon the people, and 
became the higheſt objects of their aflction, pre- 
tending to be the warmeſt aſſertors of their liberties. 
Both of them had parts, dexterity, and courage; 
and when men ſo endowed meet with matter diſ- 
poſed to receive bad impreſſions, they are able to 
work much miſchief in a ſtate : If they join with the 
ſtrongeſt ſide, in a manner they over-run the whole; 
but with the weaker party they are yet in a condi- 
tion to render their diſcontents pernicious to the 
publick. When thoſe great men were diſcarded, 
their Princes had the governing part, the laws, and 
many of the people declaring on their ſides; and 
both theſe miniſters were guilty, and both deſerved 
puniſhment; their machinations were manifeſt, their 
inſolence was intolerable, and their pride wanted 
correction: But the one in France, and the other in 
England, found combuſtible materials prepared to 
take fire, they diſcerned the ſceds of ſedition ready 
to ſpring out, they ſaw factions forming, which 
though not conſiderable in their beginnings, * 
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be ſo improved as to be a ſafe retreat for them, 
and a ſtrong hold out of which they might ſecurely 
make their own terms, and perhaps impoſe condi- 
tions upon regal power iel, and upon all thoſe 
who were adherers to it as far as its —— rights 
extended. 

Great men by their birth, parts, wealth, elo- 
quence, by their having been oppreſſed, or by any + 
other circumſtance, that recommends them to be 
the heads of a party, are not ſo dangerous in them- 
ſelves as they become formidable from the diſpoſi- 
tion of the times : for which reaſon Machiavel ſays, 
That an ill-diſpoſed citizen can do no great hurt 
but in an 1ll-diſpoſed city. The perſons we have 
cited found the ages they lived in fit for their de- 
ſigns. France had been agitated by the ſtorms of 
two minorities, and was divided about religious 
matters. England for many years had been under 
a looſe adminiſtration, out of which the weeds of 
faction ſprouted. But had the Duke of Guile, 
and our Hubert de Burgh, lived in reigns where 
there had been a long ſeries of good and ſteddy 
government, they could not have made ſuch a figure; 
they could not have had ſo many followers; they 
could not have formed ſo great a ſtrength z and they 
could not, to the degree they did, have diſturbed 
the peace of their reſpective countries: their autho- 
rity, greatneſs and intereſt, might have here and 
there miſled a few, but ſuch adherents are an un- 
equal match to cope with the power-ot a well eſta- 
bliſhed government ; and many accidents might have 
intervened that would have laid them open, and by 
which their ambition would have been defeated. 

In engaging to bear down and quite root out a fac- 
tion, and in endeavouring totally to ſuppreſs its heads 
and leaders, reſpect is to be ſtill had to the times, 


to the manners, and perhaps to the prefent humours 
G 
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of the people. If the age is uncorrupt, if the laws 
have their full force and vigour, or where there has 
been a long courſe of good and wiſe management, 
ſuch an attempt may be ſafely made, where 
perſuaſion will not prevail, compulſion may be uſed 
without danger; the ſword of juſtice may be drawn 


upon thoſe who will not hearken to the dictates of 


the law, and they whom right reaſon, and common 
utility, cannot tontain within the bounds of their 
duty, can be kept in awe by ſevere examples. But 
otherwiſe where the reins of government for many 
years have been held with ſlack hands, where men have 
fucked in with their firſt milk the ſpirit of diviſion, 
where each man has been ranked under ſome banner, 
where civil diſcord has had dominion for near a whole 
age, where it has got conſiſtency, diſcipline, and or- 
der, and where men are ſo far from being by the 
laws deterred from faction, that they intrench them- 
ſelves within its bulwarks, out of which they are not 
to be forced but with the hazard of the publick 
peace ; there and in ſuch caſes lenitives become ne- 
ceſſary, and where there is in a nation abundance of 
ill diſpoſed matter, and many ill men ready to work 
upon it, ſuch meaſures in all appearance are to be 
taken as by degrees may bring the whole into one 
bottom, and to have one common intereſt ; which 
courſe perhaps, in the event, will be found ſafer, than 


to think with a high hand to overbear, and ſuppreſs 


any party, becauſe their numbers may be thought 
ſmall, which their craft and induſtry, or peradventure 
the ill conduct of thoſe in power may ſoon increaſe. 

Upon the whole matter it ſeems highly reaſonable 
to think that it may very much contribute towards 
putting an end to parties not to alarm the minds of 
men with angry retroſpections: And in a country, 
long corrupted, divided at home, and hard belet 
abroad, rather to provide for their tuture ſr 
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than to inquire into the authors of thoſe calamities 
they labour under: Or where theſe inquiries are of 
abſolute neceſſity, that they be made with ſuch mo- 
deration as may imprint in the guilty ſenſe of ſhame 
for their bad conduct, and not with ſuch violence as 
may puſh offenders to ſeek impunity and ſafety from 
the ſtrength and intereſt of a faction. Looking far 
backwards creates them who would mend things 
more enemies, and more oppoſition than they can 
well deal with; it is true inquiſition ſhould now and 
then be made into paſt crimes, and puniſhments 
ſhould be thereupon inflicted, but thus 1s to be done 
with great temper and caution, becaule experience 
ſhows us that in a vicious ſtate examples of this na- 
ture exaſperate a greater number than they tend to 
reform : And perhaps in theſe caſes ſo much, and no 
more ſhould be done, than what is juſt needful to 
aſſert the power and dignity of the laws, and to fix 
the government upon a firmer baſis tor the time to 
come. But above all things it imports thoſe who 
happen to have the preſent adminiſtration of affairs, 
to be intirely paſſive in all theſe ſort of inquiries. 


For if they oppoſe them, it will be thought they do 


it in order to future impunity for their own failings, 
and as intending to tread in the ſame ſteps. On the 


other hand, if they are active to promote ſuch pro- 


ceedings, it will be believed they do it to ſecure their 
own poſts by quite trampling down thoſe who ſtand 
in competition with them. So that when ſuch mat- 
ters are a- foot, in all appearance, the wiſeſt, ſafeſt; 
and nobleſt courſe for miniſters to take, is rather to 
preſcribe ſevere rules to themſelves for their own 
management, than to be any ways inſtrumental in 
having the bloody letter of the law read to thoſe 
who went before them. 


ö 
| 
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SECT. VIII 


That Factiant in a Kingdom are not ſuch 
Diſeaſes as admit of no Cure: Remedies 


Pepe 


REQUENT contemplations on the publick, 

and to make its proſperity one of the principal 
objects of our thoughts and care, conduce very much 
to lead us into the right paths of virtue. Almoſt all 
the vices men can be guilty of, their impiety, 
irregular ambition, envy, malice, luſt of revenge, 


hypocriſy, fraud, and intemperance, do, in ſome 


meaſure, tend to the damage of our country, towards 
which, he who has brought himſelf to bear a true 
affection, is in a fair way of learning how to correct 
his own manners; for we are not willing to hurt 
what we love. 

He whoſe mind is much bent upon the publick, 


will learn not to ſet too high a rate upon himſelf; 


a knowledge full as needful in a politick, as it is 
in a religious life : For, as to think but lowly of 
ourſelves, 1s the firſt ſtep that leads us to revere the 
Deity, who is in ſuch an immenſe degree above us; 
ſo he who has conſidered of what little value his 
ſingle ſelf is compared to the whole commonwealth, 
will be ſoon brought to prefer its intereſt much 
beyond his own, and ſo becomes a good patriot, 
not by the compunction of laws, but from the 

dictates of his own reaſon. a 
Pride could even interrupt the harmony that was 
in heaven, bringing the angels to rebel againſt the 
Moſt High; and the firſt wars upon the earth ſeem 
to have taken riſe from an opinion the old heroes 
had conceived, That either their ſtrength of body, 
their wiſdom, or their ſkill to lead armies, or their 
eloquence 
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eloquence which could move and guide great aſſem- 
blies, deſerved to be rewarded with no leſs than 
ſovereign empire over the reſt of human kind; 
believing they had a right to rule thoſe whom they 
ſo much excelled: And there being, at the ſame 
time, many perſons who had the like thoughts of 
their own endowments, and pertections, each ſtrove 
to procure to himſelf a ſtrength of followers and 
dependents, who ſhould be able to fight his battles; 
theſe, at laſt, each led into the field: Thus wars 
began, and thus that concord was broken, which, 
till nature became corrupt, was by the Creator in- 
tended to flouriſh among the inhabitants of the earth, 
who, without doubt, by him were deſigned to be all 
members and fellow-citizens of one great common- 
wealth, the world, which he had newly formed. 

In the beginning, nations only contended with one 
another, but vices increaſing as mankind increaſed, 
particular kingdoms and commonwealths grew to 
have diſputes among themſclves, and infeſtine ru 
tures; which ſtill aroſe from the high thoughts their 
great men had entertained of their own merits and 
abilities, One could bear with no equal, another 
would admit of no ſuperior; they graſp at power, 
and believe all courſes juſt that lead rowards it : In 
proceſs of time their quarrels begin to divide the 

ple, ſome take one, ſome the other ſide, and 
thele the tools of ambition, ſtrike ſo long upon one 
another, till at laſt fire comes out, and then 1 is pro- 
duced what we call civil war. 

Wrong names haye indeed been all along given 
to theſe wild appetites for power which have got 
the abſolute dominion over ſo many great men; in 
ſome they are called the game of honour, valour, 
military worth, and a thirſt after glory; and in 
others a large reach, deep policy, and unfathomed 
wiſdom, Thus yice dreſſed in the robes, and 

adorned 
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adorned with the attributes of virtue, deceives the 
world, and has led ſeveral famous perſons to diſturb 
their own, and the peace of mankind, whom they 
perſwaded to follow them in their perſuits after 
greatneſs, and through all the mazes of their 
ambition. 

But a man truly wiſe, and who deſires no fame 
but what 1s derived from real and not appearing 
virtue, corrects within himſelf that pride, which 
human nature 1s but too apt to ſuggeſt to thoſe who 


S 


have perfections, be they of the body, or the mind, 
much above the reſt of men: He is not vain nor 
preſumptious from his rare endowments : He expects 
the reward of his deſerts from the maturity of time, 
and does not ſnatch at honours and preferments 
with too precipitate an ardour: If he ſurpaſſes all 
his fellow citizens, either in courage, or the ſkill of 
governing, this does not render him turbulent in 
the ſtate; but his endeavours are rather to make 
the qualities he moſt ſhines in ſubſervient to the uſes 
of his country. 

Sometimes it happens that the intire maſs of blood 
in the body politick has received the taint, and that 
a whole naflon is divided; to cure this diſtemper, 
the beſt way is for every man to mend one, and to 
begin with ſuppreſſing his own vain thoughts of 
himſelf, his eager chace after power and greatneſs, 
at leaſt to keep his ambition within ſuch bounds 
that it may have no bad conſequences, and never 
be hurtful to the publick. 

But for individuals, thus to reduce themſelves to 
the terms of juſtice, and right reaſon, is a work that 
goes but ſlowly on. Human nature is too much 
depraved for ſuch a felf reformation ; and add to 
this, that the diſeaſe may be at ſuch a height, that 
divines and philoſophers can do no upon it. 


It is true, where diſcord reigns, the heads and 
| leaders 
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leaders on each ſide might, by their authority, put 
an end to this madneſs of the people, but perhaps 
they may think it rather their intereſt, and more 

conducing to their deſigns, that it ſhould continue. 
It is very difficult, though not impoſſible, quite 
to root it out in democratical governments, as 
likewiſe in ariſtocracies, where moſt commonly, 
when civil diſſenſions are become inveterate, they 
terminate in making room for tyranny : But they 
are with much more eaſe to be ſubdued by the ap- 
plication of proper remedies, where a Prince holds 
the reins of empire, provided he has wiſe and honeſt 

men about him. 

However it has been done both in commonwealths 
and monarchies. Menenius Agrippa (a man ſo 
r, that his funeral expences were afterwards 
forced to be defrayed by a collection the vulgar 
made among themſelves) was able with the ſingle 
weight his virtues gave him, to reconcile the ſenate, 
and the common people, who, in a manner, reſolved 
to break from the republick, had left the city, and 
were retired into the ſacred mountain, Germanicus 
brought back to their duty his revolting legions, 
only by making them aſhamed of their diſorders; 
which was a mutiny of that wide extent, that had it 
not been appealed, it muſt have been followed by a 
civil war. And, to ſpeak of times more modern, 
our Henry the VIIth, put an end to that conteſt 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, which had 
fo long divided England. In the laſt age our ſwords 
were again drawn, and two mighty parties for ſeveral 
years contended with one another; but the breach 
was healed in time, the King was reſtored, and the 
people of themſelves quietiy returned to his obe- 
dience; which peace might have continued to this 
day, had honcſty and wiſdom been prevalent at 
court. There was a noble Venetian 10 reverenced 
tor 
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for his age, knowledge, and the ſanctity of his 
manners, that he alone could reclaim the Citidani 
from a deſign they had formed to deſtroy the whole 
ſenate. Henry the IVth of France, ſo rooted out 
the holy league, that not the ſmalleſt fibres of it 
were left remaining. Many more inſtances might 
be given of faction, either totally ſuppreſſed, or fo 
reſtrained from any further progreſs, as that without 
new intervening accidents, it muſt have been at a 
full ſtop, and ſo had fallen of itſelf: But perhaps 
what has been offered is ſufficient to ſhew that it is 
no incurable diſeaſe. | 

In commonwealths generally the cure is effected 
by the endeavours of ſome great man, in whoſe 
wiſdom and integrity both ſides acquieſce, and are 
therefore willing to admit of his mediation : But 
in monarchies it is to be wrought by the Prince's 
authority, by his vigorous execution- of the laws, 
by not letting his great ones grow too powerful, by 
puniſhing vice, and rewarding virtue, by his careful 
looking into his own buſineſs, by his making juſtice 
and publick good, the rule of all his actions, and 
by keeping a ſtrict hand over thoſe to whom he has 
intruſted the miniſterial part of government. 

Where -this has been done, Was there ever a 
Eingdom divided within itſelf ? It is granted, that 
under the greateſt reigns that ever were, there have 
been little factions in the court; ſome have followed 
one favourite, ſome another; but theſe differences 
become matter of diverſion to an able Prince; or 
fuppoſe they give him any care, the miſchief is 
ſeldom extended beyond the palace walls, and the 
people remain in quiet. 

A great King at his firſt acceſſion to the throne, 
if he finds diſſention among his nobles, ſo interpoſes 
with his power as to make them friends. If by 
male-adminiſtration the body of the commons _ 
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been ſo ſoured as to become diſaffected to the ſtate, 
by reforming abuſes, and redreſſing grievances, he 
reconciles his ſubjects to the crown. If in the church 
there has been a ſchiſm, he keeps the breach from 
growing wider, by recommending moderation to 
one ſide, and a peaceful ſpirit to the other. If he 
finds parties formed within his country, he preſently 
diſcerns of what ſort of perſons they are compoſed : 
If on one hand he ſees they deſire no more than to be 
well governed, if on the other he perceives they 
deſire miſgovernment, becauſe it makes beſt for 
them ; upon ſuch a view he joins with the 
by which the bad become ſo weak a ſide that they 
are no longer able to diſturb affairs: But if he is 
convinced that both ſides have corrupt aims (which 
often happens to be the caſe) by exerting his power, 
by frowning upon their heads and leaders, by a 
conſtant courſe of ſhewing that parties are not the 
road to favour, by giving proofs that he intends ſo 
to rule as not to want their aids; he diſarms them 
of all their force, he drives them into other meaſures, 
they grow to have new thoughts, and things ſo 
mend by degrees, that at laſt the very name of 
faction is extinguiſhed. 

Thus a wiſe Prince proceeds upon whoſe head 
God has placed a crown, not lined with ſoft 
ermines, but full of ſharp pointed thorns. He 
eſtabliſhes a government of the laws, and not of 
men : His mind 1s fully bent upon all the different 
parts of his eſtate, religion, juſtice, and the care of 
trade: He puts an end to the profuſion and cor- 
ruptions of his court: He removes from the 
exerciſe of any power all ſuch as are withour virtue, 
or abilities, and who had no merits to recommend 
them but a blind obedience to whatever was com- 
manded : He takes into his councils none but thoſe 
who are of known probity, {kill and experience; 
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men of weight oye” hgure, not A * who inſtead of 
being a help to him, he muſt rt u all 

— . Skis conduct brings Coby yon 
all fides to unite under him who has a right to rule 
the whole; and who acts thus needs not fear that 
his kingdom ſhall be long rent aſunder by diviſions , 
but a contrary conduct, and the reverſe of all this, 
ever did, and ever will produce faction and civil 
wars: For it is moſt evident, from the experience 
of all ages, and all countries, that under a kingly 
government, where there has been a continued feries 
of honeſt, careful, and uncorrupt adminiſtration, 
no great man, or number of ill- affected men, could 
ever create ſuch difſentions as might be able to 
difturb the ſtate. 

It is the intereſt, as well as the inclination of the 
people, to hve in peace, and enjoy the fruits of 
their own labour; at leaſt this may be ſaid of Eng- 
land, for we have ſeldom had open breaches and 
diviſions but they proceeded from ſome fatal error 
or weakneſs in thoſe who ruled; which will evi- 
dently appear to any who takes a view of the ſeveral 
reigns from the Norman invaſions downwards. 
William the Baſtard, though he had the title of 
Edear Ag to ſtruggle with, and though he 
was to plant ſtrangers among the natives of this 
ifland, yet he kept it well united, during his time, 

laws and a politick eſtabliſhment: For the 

attempt made by Edgar, in conjunction with the 
Scots, and with the Earls Edwin and Marchar, 
Hereford, Goſpatrick and Syward, with the con- 
ſpiracies formed afterwards by the Earls of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Northumberland, and Boloign, may be 
rather termed inſurrections than civil wars, and 
were ſoon maſtered. The commotions that hap- 
pened in the reign of William the IId, were the 
effects of his own miſgovernment, for he was ſacri- 
N | legious 
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legious and a ſpoiler of his people. What his 
ſucceſſor Henty I. wanted in title and right he made 


up by well governing; he puniſhed the wicked 


inſtruments of the former reign, and took off the 
heavieſt burthens that lay upon his ſubjects; con- 
ducting his affairs with ſuch magnanimity and pru- 
dence, that his elder brother Duke Robert could 
never get any footing here. The next reign of 
King Stephen was full of ſtorms ; .but by wiſe 
— Ba taken at firſt, by then contenting each 
degree of the people, and afterwards by his own 


; perſonal valour, he held for near 19 years that ſcep- 


ter which of right belonged to Maud the Emprels. 
Henry II. would have had no troubles but that 
he mult needs aſſociate his ſon in the royal dignity, 
which taught his eldeſt, and then his other children 
to rebel. Richard I. ſpent moſt of his days in 
foreign countries, and this embroiled his realm at 
home. John his ſucceſſor was as bad a King as 
ever reigned here, and no wonder the ſword was 
unſheathed in his time; and yet to ſhew that 
allegiance to the crown 1s deeply imprinted in the 
hearts of Engliſhmen ; this Prince, 1n the greateſt 
detection of his ſubjects, though he was a tyrant 
and an oppreſſor, found many owes | 
His ſon Henry III. trade much in his father's 
ſteps ; was profuſe, light, perfidious, and extorted 


from his country to inrich unworthy perſons ; all 


which miſgovernment compelled the Barons fre- 
quently to appear in arms againſt him. His ſon 
and ſucceſſor Edward I. quitted the meaſures of the 


.two preceding reigns; was frugal, brave, an ob- 


ſerver of the laws, and a lover of his people, feared 
abroad, and idolized in his own kingdom: It is 


true, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury confederated 


with ſome of the great Earls and Barons, and en- 
deavoured to raiſe commotions; but the Lords were 
B b 2 ſoon 
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ſoon reduced, and that inſolent prelate humbled, 
and at laſt deprived. | 

The fire of diſcord did break out again in the 
days of his ſon Edward II. a Prince, looſe, effemi- 
nate, vicious, and a mere ſlave to thoſe who had him 
in poſſefſion. His ſon Edward III. adorned with all 
3 virtues, during his long reign ſaw nothing 

ut domeſtick peace and foreign victories : But hrs 
grandſon and ſucceſſor Richard II. whoſe noble 
qualities thofe about him had quite corrupted, in 
the flower of his age periſhed by the hands of his 
rebellious ſubjects. The ſucceeding Prince Henry 
TV. though he reſtored order in the commonwealth, 
and gave it much a better face, yet had not a reign 
entirely quiet; however his courage and wiſdom 
eaſily defeated all the ſeveral attempts, that were 
made to fubyert his new erected throne ; whereon 
he placed his renowned fon and ſucceffor Henry V. 
who conquered France, and whoſe reign at home 
was without any inteſtine difcords. 

Then followed a minority, wherein the Princes 
of the blood and the Barons too powerful. 
And when Henry VI. came to years of manhood, 
he wanted the courage and abilities that were re- 
8 to reduce them within the bounds of duty; 
o that his whole life was a continued ſcene of civil 
war and bloodſhed. The fame of the next Prince 
Edward IV. maintained him in an undiſturbed poſlet- 
ſion from the time his competitor fell, till his own 
death. Richard III. as cunning as he was wicked, 
reigned in peace ; for the puniſhment that attended 
his inhuman cruelties, was to fall upon him all at 
ONCE. 

The popular commotions, which by the arts of 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy, were raiſed againſt the 
fucceeding King Henry the VIIth, cannot properly 
de called civil wars: This wiſe and martial "_ 
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did put an end to thoſe banners of diſtinction, the 
red and white roſe, under which the whole people 
had been ſo long marſhalled. Perhaps it may be 
affirmed he laid the ax to the very root of thoſe 
factions, which had diſturbed moſt of his predeceſ- 
ſors, by putting bounds to that mighty power which 
heretofore the Barons had. Whether by fo doing 
he did not place it in hands that might yet be more 
uneaſy to the crown, and whether he did not make 
the balance incline too much another way, ſhall 
not be here argued : however he provided againſt 
thoſe miſchiefs which former Kings had known, 
and felt, and tranſmitted a peaceful ſcepter to his 
ſon Henry the VIIIth. 4 
The beginning of whoſe reign was full of glory, 
but the latter end of jt ſtained with blood, tyranny, 
and oppreſſion of his people; which, with the 
alteration he made in church affairs, at laſt brought 
on rebellions, but they were ſoon quelled, and the 
reins were in ſuch ſkilful hands, and the admini- 
{tration in the main was ſo ſtrong, and ſteddy, that 
notwithſtanding his ſanguinary temper, the perpe- 
tual and heavy taxes he laid, and the total change 
he made in religion, yet no party could be raiſed, 
that by its numbers, intereſt, and ſtrength, could 
be able to ſhake his throne, | 
Then we had another minority, which ſeldom 
fails of producing factions among the great ones; 
but the rare virtues of this young Prince Edward 
the VI. had he lived, probably would have ſubdued 
all the difficulties this kingdom laboured under, 
and might have ſettled a laſting peace both in 
church and ſtate. Then followed Queen Mary, 
whoſe match with King Philip, though it gave rife 
to the popular commotion headed by Wyat, yet it 
{ſtrengthened her; and the people were fo reſtrained 
by their fears of a foreign power, within call, and 
"" 0» ready 
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ready to oppreſs them in their civil, as well as in 
their religious rights ; that though the Proteſtants 
were perhaps the ſtronger fide, yet they durſt never 
take up arms in their own defence, againſt her cruel 
perſecutions ; ſo that this unfortunate and bloody 
reign, was, all the latter part of it, without in- 
teſtine jars. i 5 
Fer glorious ſucceſſor Queen Elizabeth, who is 
a pattern which Princes who intend to rule well and 
wiſely, ſhould ever have before their eyes: Though 
at home ſhe had two oppoſite religions to deal with, 
one in poſſeſſion of all offices eccleſiaſtical and civil, 
the other exaſperated by the cruelties of the former 
reign, and juſtly pretended that their ſufferings 
ſhould be rewarded; though abroad ſhe had to 
oppole the power of the Spaniſh monarchy, then 
at its height of greatneſs ; though neither the arts 
nor wealth of Spain were wanting to raiſe and fo- 
ment diviſions within her kingdom : though ſhe 
had a pretended title (that of the Queen of Scots) 
to ſtruggle with, which was ſecretly favoured by 
the French, Spaniards, and the houſe of Lorrain : 
though ſhe had perpetual exerciſes of her patience, 
courage, and all her other virtues: though the 
had enemies foreign and domeſtick, animated from 
Rome, ſanguinaty, cunning, and induſtrious; yet 
did ſhe, with a mind above her ſex, ſurmount all 
theſe difficulties. She rooted out idolatry, reſtored 
the true religion, and ruled profperouſly for 44 
ears, during which time, ſhe was a conſtant ſpring 
of help and ſupply to the Princes and ſtates with 
whom ſhe was in league: She ſupported the Pro- 
teſtants of France, preſerved the Netherlands, and 
defeated the ſchemes laid by the houſe of Auſtria 
for univerſal empire, And all this while her people 
enjoyed plenty, quiet, and a fat extended trade, 
The Commons were obedient, her authority wy 
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awful to the Lords, and the church was rent 
aſunder by no ſchiſms: A ſtrict obſerver of her 
country's laws, mild to her ſubjects, unwilling to 
burthen them with taxes, always conſulting their 
good, and her own honour; and furrounded with 
a ſet of honeſt and ſkilful miniſters, whom ſhe 
knew how to chuſe, and was herſelf able to inſtruct. 
She governed with as much felicity as wiſdom. As 
long as ſhe lived there were no parties, no inteſtine 
broils, nor popular commotions; and neither blind 
zeal nor wild ambition could proceed fo far as to 
interrupt the peace of England. 

But her ſucceſſor King James the Iſt, through 
the whole courſe of his life, obſerved quite another 
fort of conduct. He loved peace more than ſuited 
with the honour of ſuch a potent Prince, or than 
conſiſted with the nation's future ſafety. He ne- 
__ his allies, and let his enemies grow upon 

im. He who might himſelf have held the balance 
of Europe, cou the power of Spain. He diſ- 
contented his old nobility, by his partial kindneſs 
to new men, on whom he heaped invidious wealth, 
offices, and honours. His unbounded profuſion 
to favourites drove him into wants, and thoſe wants 
into illegal ways of procuring money ; all which 
tended to diſaffect the gentry. Then, and not for 
many years till then, did parties begin to lift up 
their heads and ſhew themſelves: They who were 
angry with the ſtate, ſhook hands with thoſe wha 
diſapproved of the ſtate religion; ſome thought the 
laws invaded, others pretended to fear innovations 
in religious matters ; common danger (at leaſt fo 
they judged it) made thefe have one common intereſt, 
and thus popularity and zeal entered into a firm 
alliance; from whence there aroſe a faction ſo ſtrong, 
that 1t was ſoon able to bear down the conſtitution. 
This Prince indeed had no war at home, but the 
B b 4 latter 
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latter part of his life was almoſt one continued 
ſcene of domeſtick troubles ; and it may be truly 
ſaid, That the waſte he committed in his revenues, 
his arbitrary proceedings, his looſe government, 
and the corruptions of his court, laid the firſt foun- 
2 of all thoſe misfortunes that afterwards befel 
his ſon. 

I ſhall paſs over in ſilence the 4 enſuing reigns, 
only with this obſervation, That the ſame cauſes 
have ſtill produced the ſame effects; and that miſ- 
government has given birth, growth, and ſtrength 
to the diviſions that have been all along among us. 

Whoever looks into the lives of all the Princes I 
have here mentioned will ſee, That as many of 
them as ruled well and wiſely, were bleſſed with 
peace at home, and victories abroad ; and that they 
who did either ill perform, or totally neglect the 
duties of their high office, or who did intruſt the 
guidance of the chariot to unſteady, furious, or 
unſkilful hands, were never without popular inſur- 
rections, or ſuch inteſtine broils as made the crown 
ſit, at leaſt, uneaſily upon their heads, if it was not 
thereby quite raviſhed from them. 

But they who more eſpecially contemplate the 5 
laſt reigns from King James the Iſt, downwards, 
will find the very ſeeds from which factions ſpring 
up and ſpread ; When the Prince himſelf rules 
amiſs ; when they to whom the executive part of 
power is committed, and who are called the govern- 
ment, invade the people in their civil rights; or, 
when the miniſters burthen them with taxes ; when 
this treaſure is embezzeled; hen they rob the 

ublick to enrich themſelves ; when they neglect 
its honour and ſafety, and when all this begins ta 
provoke loud myrmurs, to defend ſuch male-admi- 
niſtration, and to be fortified againſt inquiries, 
courts think it needful to form a party, On ne 
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other hand, they who are hurt by any illegal exer- 
tions of power, coming either from he Prince, or 
from his miniſters ; they who find there is reaſon to 
be jealous of their liberties ; they who feeling the 
weight of heavy taxes, are deſirous, that what is 
raiſed ſhould be well employed, and are therefore 
willing to call thoſe to an account, whom they 
believe enriched with the plunder of their country: 
They who grow to fear tome publick ruin, when 
they ſee aftairs looſely, negligently, or perhaps 
treacherouſly managed, and ſo think it requiſite to 
ynite for their own preſervation : Theſe all together 
compole another party. 

Thus not a few buſy heads (whom the laws can 
ever reach, and lay low enough, when there 1s no 
real occaſion of complaint) but weak Princes, and 
weak miniſters, bring a nation to be divided; and 
thus in moſt places factions take their riſe. N or is 
there a ſpirit of ſedition raging more at certain 
times than at others, as ſome are ſo fooliſh to ima- 
gine; but it 1s a diſeaſe proceeding from natural 
cauſes, and which wiſe and good government will 
always cure. 

It is true, in all ſtates there will be ſome to find 
fault right or wrong, who will make work where 
there is none, and who, to render themſelves ne- 
ceſſary, will ever he finding out ſome diſtemper or 
other in the body politick, * Tanquam artifices 
e improbi, opus querunt, qui et ſemper ægri 
* aliquid eſſe in republica volunt; ut fit ad cujus 
e curationem a vobis adhibeantur.” This was ſaid 
by Appius Claudius of the ſeditious Tribunes of 
his time. But where the adminiſtration is ſound 
and blameleſs, the factions ſuch men can raile are 
but ſhort lived, and their clamoyrs will ſoon be 
filenced, 

When we conſider how ſafe, eaſy, and pleaſant 
jt is to govern well, we may wonder how it has 
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happened that many Princes on whom there was 
beſtowed a large ſhare of underſtanding, came to 
rule amiſs ; but the reaſon is plain, they had not 
minds honeſtly diſpoſed, and they wanted that ſoft- 
neſs in nature which inclines good men to love and 
cheriſh their fellow creatures, and to take delight 
in ſeeing mankind thrive and proſper : Or pride, 
which is but too apt to inſinuate itſelf into hearts 
not _ replete with virtue, might induce ſeveral 
men of great capacities, fuch as were Tiberius, 
I.ewis the XIth of France, and our Henry the 
VIIIth, to think that the people are no better than 
the food of power to be devoured out of neceſſity, 
or in wantonneſs, according to their pleafure : Or 
fach thoughts might fall into the head of a ſingle 
perſon, intoxicated with ſovereign empire, and by 
cuſtom and the laws rendered ſacred ; fed with this 
opinion might he not be wrought to give his irre- 
gular appetites a freer courſe, and to have the leſs 
regard in what manner he ruled his ſubjects ? 

But why did the lower wheels of government 
ever go wrong? What could move miniſters of 
ſtate to act amiſs? Why have ſo many of them 
loved confuſion more than order, crooked and 
ſtony roads rather than beaten and eaſy paths, and 
to do by tricks what might better have been brought 
about in the plain ways of dealing ? Why have they 
often taken meaſures ſo viſibly deſtructive, quite 
abandoning all care of their Prince's happinels or 
honour ? What has made ſuch a number of them 
eager to run into all his worſt inclinations, and 
unwilling to cultivate any ſeeds of goodneſs and 
virtue that were in him? Why have they liked he 
fhould be rather eſteminate than brave, profuſe than 
frugal, vicious than temperate, careleſs than vigi- 
lant, crafty than wiſe, faithleſs than ſincere, and 
more an oppreſſor than a lover of his people ? 


How 
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How came it to paſs that we have ſeen ſo many 
of them contrive that the publick ſhould rather be 
poor than rich, weak than ſtrong, putting things 
upon ſuch a foot as they could not be ſupported by 
ttue wiſdom, and by nothing but falſe arts? WP 
under almoſt every Prince have they choſen to 
plex and embroil his affairs, inſtead of letting Eb 
enjoy a proſperous quiet reign? Why have they all 
along encouraged diviſions, inſtead of promoting 
that concord which muſt make a nation flouriſh ? 
And more eſpecially in the laſt age, Why have both 
Princes, and their miniſters, thought it impoſſible 
to rule without what they called a party for the 
court? 

The reaſon of all this ſort of conduct in our 


men of huſineſs is apparent: There was a foul game 


play ing in England i or many years, which required 
a miniſtry, ſuch as has been here deſcribed ; and 
bad minifters were to endeavour at making the 
Prince worſe than they found him, or they could 
not hope long to keep their ground; for any return 
he made to right ſenſe, and his true intereſt, was to 
them fatal; in their councils therefore they did not 
fo much conſult what was for the publick good, as 
what would moſt pleaſe his mind and remper, giving 
to his nature ſtill a wronger bent; if he hated war, 
they plunged him in all the riots of peace, and ex- 


finguiſhed in him all the thoughts of honour ; if he 


affected power, they drove him to overthrow the 
laws; if negligent, they brought him to abhor the 
very name of buſineſs; it cunning, they made him 


diſhoneſt ; if amorous, they let him be abandoned 


in his pleaſures. In the fame manner they corrupted 
all his virtues; if he was devout, they made him 
ſuperſtitious ; if liberal, laviſh ; if martial, they fed 
that humour without any regard how tar the country 
Was able to ſupply theſe ſallies of his ambition. 
* ut 
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But above all things they defired to have affairs 
embroiled ; publick wants and an indebted ex- 
chequer, being then in no danger of rivals and 
competitors, and the field was more open to them ; 
for wiſe and honeſt men would not be willing to 
enter upon an adminiſtration ſo corrupted and per- 
plexed, nor to contend for employments in the Gee 
with a ſort of men who, the worſe matters grew, had 
indeed the faſter hold. 

They introduced the diſtinction of a court ſide, 
not that the Prince wanted ſuch a help, but they 
wanted his countenance and fellowſhip in what they 
were doing; and fomented diviſions, becauſe in a 
divided kingdom they governed, and not their 
maſter, whoſe authority ſtood all the while as it 
were ſuſpended ; for though he had the attributes 
of power, the true and eſſential exerciſe of it was 
uſurped by thoſe who did head and lead the parties. 

It is to be feared this was the caſe of England for 
many years: And 1s it not the duty of a good Prince 
to put an end to theſe diſorders which eclipſe the 
royal name, deprave the manners of inferior people, 
infect the principles of the better ſort, and render 
government unſafe, difficult, expenſive and pre- 
carious? 

But Machiavel ſeems to be of an opinion that the 
circumſtance of the times may be ſuch as to make 
it dangerous to tread in the beſt path. That 
« hatred is obtained two ways, by good works and 
te bad, and that therefore a Prince willing to retain 
c his authority, is often compelled to be bad. For 
te if the chief party (whether it be people, army, or 
* nobility) which you think maſt uſeful, and of 
** moſt conſequence to you for the conſervation 
* of your dignity, be corrupt, you muſt follow 
their humour and indulge them, and in that caſe 
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This doctrine may perhaps be good for a tyrant 
to obſerve (who 1s indeed at bottom no better than 
a ſlave to his army, to the rabble, or to the great 
ones, who made him what he is) he may be bound 
to follow in all their vicious appetites, them upon 
whom his power depends; but it is quite otherwiſe 
where there is liberty, and where the laws have any 
force; for in ſuch countries, though vice may have 
obtained a ſtrong dominion, yet the Prince who is 
deſirous to reform the ſtate, to root out that cor- 
ruption from whence diſorder ſprings, and to cure 
the various miſchiefs it produces, will always find 
a part of the people left ſtill untainted, willing, and 
of ſtrength ſufficient, to ſupport ſuch endeavours as 
ſhall be made to reſtore the body of the common- 
wealth to it's former beauty, health and vigour. 

It is true, where there has been a long ſeries of 
miſmanagement ; where immenſe debts have been 
contracted through negligence and profuſion 
where frugality for the publick has been long de- 


rided as unpolitick ; where the affairs of our navy 


have been neglected to a degree as if England was 
not at all to depend upon it's fleets; where naval 
diſcipline has been ſo new modeied that our antient 
bravery at ſea is almoſt forgotten; where crimes of 
any nature have been ſheltered by parties ; where 
the people have been taught they are above their 
repreſentatives ; where impiety has been ſuffered to 
face the national religion, and criminals to brave the 
laws; where faction has been fed, cheriſhed and 
pampered at court as a favourite, inſtead of being 
frowned upon, rated, and thruſt out of doors as 
the froward, deformed, and misbegotten ifſue of a 
wicked age: In a country where all this has been 
done, it muſt be the work of time, the reſult of 
prudence, and the effect of courage, to eradicate 
diſtempers ſo deeply rooted : To bring order out 

of 
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of ſuch confuſion, to mend what is ſo much de- 
faced, and to ſubdue a monſter that has ſo many 
mouths, hands and heads. : 

But we have inſtances in our own, and the hiſtory 
of other kingdoms; That Princes have recovered 
commonwealths labouring under diſeaſes far more 
deſperate than ours can be ſaid to have upon it, and 
who have reſtored bodies politick to ſound health, 
when by long civil wars almoſt all their vital blood 
had been exhauſted. 

Though we may be ſick, it is to be hoped none 
of the noble parts are yet affected. We are adven- 
turous and ſkilful in trade, by which both the crown 
and people are ſupported. We have a rich foil, 
and ſhall have a powerful navy. Learning and arts 
flouriſh among us; we have an innate valour that is 
dreadful to our enemies. We have wealth where- 
withal to defend ourſelves, with ſomething left to 
aſſiſt our friends. We enjoy a conſtitution, though 
perhaps far from being perfect, however ſuch a one 
as may render a nation great and happy. We are 
zealous for our religion, without the bist of per- 
ſecution, which in time muſt add to us a ſtrength 
from other countries. Our diviſions at home have 
not yet made us contemptible abroad; for all States 
and Princes court us: And it is manifeſt, we alone 
have hitherto interrupted thoſe deſigns the French 
had formed for univerſal empire. 

Since therefore we have none of thoſe inward 
decays which are fo viſible in governments that are 
declining ; ſince nature ſtill is ſtrong within us, able 
to exert itſelf, and work its own cure, with the 
application of needful helps and remedies; fince 
our diſtempers proceed from ill regiment, and as it 
were a bad and unwholeſome diet in politicks, and 
by having too much tampered with ſtate empricks 
and ſince the high fevor of faction ſeems a ſave to 
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abate: It is to be hoped gory. wag Array 4 
degrees, that England out of debt, increaſing 
wealth, growing more powerful at ſea, warkke, full 
of domeſtick peace, and foreign reputation, may be 
the head of the proteſtant intereſt, hold the Gr vp 
of Europe, and be in a condition to defeat the 
councils, and oppoſe the ftrength of France. 

W hoever looks into the affairs of this kingdom, 
will ſoon diſcern from whence all our uneaſineſs, 
heats, diviſions, animoſities, and at laſt civil wars 
did take their riſe : For though iſlanders have been 
of old noted as of an inconſtant temper, impatient 
of rule, and turbulent, yet it has not been fo with 
us; we were ever quiet under a right adminiſtration; 
and whenever a wiſe Prince aſſiſted with good mi- 
niſters has found us inflamed at the miſ- government 
of a former reign, he has been always able to appeaſe 
the people, make the great men agree, and to reduce 
them to terms of duty, without being compelled to 
uſe the hammer of war to bring all into a better 
ſhape. 
The matter and occaſion of diſcord here, has 
chiefly been when national intereſt was neglected; 
when the Prince and his miniſters have aimed at 
arbitrary rule ; when changes in religion have been 
attempted, or when tender conſciences were under 
perſecution ; when the publick treaſure was ſo waſted 
as to bring heavy preſſures upon the people; when the 
executive part of power was impotently, and negli- 
gently, or unjuſtly managed; when the Prince took 
into his councils, and employed i in all the principal 
buſineſs of the ſtate, men odious, contemptible, 
obſcure, weak, or corrupt; and, as it were, driving 
from the throne fuch as were conſpicuous, and had 
ſkill, experience, and parts joined with virtue. 
Many more errors there have been in government 
that might produce heart-burnings, murmurs, and 

diſcontent, 
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diſcontents, which were rarely followed with open 
breaches; but if any of the main wheels were 
broken, the whole engine was out of order, and 
ready to fall in pieces. 
Thus King James the Iſt, by favouring the houſe 
of Auſtria, and by thinking to fortify the crown 
with foreign aids, and, a high marriage, loſt the 
affections of his people, to a degree, that a party 
formed itſelf in the houſe of commons during his 
life, which increaſing daily, came at laſt to have 
ſtrength enough to wreſt the ſcepter from his ſon : 
And the wounds that were healed upon the reſtora- 
tion of King Charles the IId, opened afreſh when 
it was ſeen he ſo far neglected the intereſt of England, 
as to connive at, if not aſſiſt the growth of France. 
A few innovations in religious matters, proceed- 
ing more from folly than any bad deſign, and too 
warm a deſire for unity and conformity in the church, 
which the t prelates, and weak politicians of 
thoſe times, believed might be brought about by 
2 gave riſe to that party which began the 
civil war: And in our own days we have ſeen 
how fatal invading the religion of his country proved 
to King James the IId; a Prince who had many 
virtues, and whom his worſt enemies could not juſtly 
charge with any material fault in government, but 
what he was firſt led into by ſuperſtition. 


Again, under ſome Princes, the commonwealth 


has been tormented with a complication of diſeaſes, 
as in the reigns of King John, Henry the IIId, 
Edward the IId, and Richard the IId, in whoſe 
times arbitrary power was puſhed on with violence; 
the revenues of the crown were waſted ; the laws 
wanted their authority and execution; and all the 
offices and dignities of the ſtate were polluted by 
the meaneſt and moſt corrupt hands; upon which 
followed popular commotions, parties formed 
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amongſt the barons and great men, and at laſt, total 
defections of the kingdom. bp 
Princes who avoid the rocks here deſcribed (upon 


which many have been ſo apt to run) and who 


ſteering a better courſe, conſult the honour, and 
promote the intereſt of their country; who affect no 
more power than 1s allowed them by the conſtitu- 
tion ; who make the eſtabliſhed religion their prin- 
cipal concern, and yet are indulgent to the weakneſs 
of thoſe who cannot comply with it: They who for 
the publick good, are frugal of the publick treaſure, 
who have watchful eyes to ſee that the executive 
part of power 1s well and ſteadily performed, and 
who take care to be ſerved by honeſt and able 
miniſters : Princes ruling ſo, though fortune may 
not always ſecond their juſt intentions, and noble 
deſigns; though to exerciſe their virtues they may 
meet with diſaſters, troubles, and diſappointments 
and though they muſt expect to find fierce oppoſition 
in their attempts to reclaim a country whoſe manners 
have been long depraved, yet ſucceſs will at laſt 
crown their endeavours : And ſuch a Prince ſhall be 
revered at home, and reſpected in foreign nations, 
and of courſe will have faithful and knowing mini- 
ſterial officers, upright judges, a religious clergy, 
valiant ſoldiers, bold and enterprizing fleets, wile 
parliaments, dutiful ſubjects, and a kingdom ſo 


well united, that not ſo much as the name of faction 


ſhall be heard within its limits. 
- When a kingdom happens to be divided, its 
breaches are not to be healed by complying with the 
avarice or ambition of here and there a man, who 
is thought to make a figure in his party; in his 
room another ſtarts up, who ſoon grows as conſi- 
derable ; he muſt be likewiſe taken off: And when 
this appears to be the game, who is there that will 
not be playing at it as far as his parts extend? 
When he that can ſhew himſelf enough in anger, is 
Vol. IV. 8 {ure 
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ſure of being pleaſed, will not every one think it. 
high time to be diſcontented ? Who does not ſtrive 
to enter that way, when a court opens this gate to 


favour, ſince the paſſage is wide and eaſy? For 


is there any one ſo unqualifyed, but that ar leaſt he 
can make a noiſe? And where is there a ſtate that 
has offices and preferments enough for ſuch as deſerve 
well? much leſs for all thoſe who believe it to be 
merit ſufficient, that they are able to give oppoſition. 


But if ſome are rewarded for ſo doing, does it not 


inſtruct others to take the ſame courſe ? And where 
faction becomes the only road to power and great- 
neſs, is it ever to be extinguiſhed ? 

Princes who would enjoy quict and happy reigns, 
are never to attempt getting over ſuch proſelytes; 
it is a dangerous, expenſive, and an endleſs labour. 
Nor indeed ſhould they court parties themſelves 
collectively conſidered, unleſs it be by the noble arts 
of ruling well. For in what does the ſtrength of 
parties conſiſt ? Without doubt in their intereſt with 
the common people. And are the vulgar eaſily to 
be incited againſt a Prince whoſe government is 
without reproach ? On the other hand, can male- 
adminiſtration be long ſupported by the voices of a 
party, whatever it's numbers ſeem to be? When 
things are bad, faction will be powerful; when they 
are well governed it can do no hurt; and the whole 
body of the people range themſelves about the 
throne to guard it againit the aſſaults of wicked and 
deſigning men. 

Where there are diviſions, to take in the bad of 
both ſides, as moſt dangerous and active, is properly 
What may be called the trimming game, which is 
a courſe full of difficulties, and yet generally fol- 
lowed by thoſe who intend to rule amiſs. But to 
ſhine upon, and countenance men of real worth and 
merit, without diſtinction of what ſide they are, or 
*C been, is what they do who for their conduct 

propoſe 
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propoſe a juſter ſcheme, and cannot be accounted 
trimming, but deſerves much a better name; which 
is that of prudent moderation. For a Prince to 
court none but the bad, is the effect of unſteady 
craft driven to the wall and then thoroughly frigh- 
ted; but to receive all the good with impartial 
kindneſs, is the reſult of bold virtue, and of ſettled 
wiſdom. 

I have endeavoured in this part of theſe diſcourſes 
to ſhew the original of factions, and that they are 
not ſuch diſeaſes as admit of no cure ; for as mala- 
dies contracted by bad diet, are removed by a more 
wholeſome regiment in living ; ; ſo the diſtempers of 
a commonwealth which firſt aroſe from male- 
adminiſtration, are to be healed by good government; 
but to mention here all the various parts of which 
it conſiſts, to open the remedies, and ſhew what is 
to be ſhunned, and what embraced, would ſwell this 
ſection to too great a length. 

Though the invaſion of property was one of the 
3 ingredients in the differences that were 

eretofore between the King and People, there will 
be nothing ſaid upon that topick, becauſe we have 
had few diſputes of this nature for theſe laſt 40 years. 
I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to thoſe particular 
points, which of late have been, and in future times 
may be the bones of diſcord, and ſeem the moſt 
peculiar matter for faction to work upon: And they 
are national intereſt, arbitrary power, religion and 
liberty of conſcience, management of the publick 
treaſure, the executive power, and the conduct of 
miniſters. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the fix fol- 
lowing ſections what rocks and ſhelves are to be 
avoided, that ſteering the right, and not taking the 
wrong courſe, but keeping to the rules of legal and 
wiſe government, will by degrees put an end to 
parties in a kingdom. 
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8 £ CT. K 
Of perſuing National Intereſt. 


OTHING can more diſpleaſe a people than 
to find their Prince devoted to an intereſt 

oppoſite to that of his own kingdom, eſpecially if 
they ſee him contribute to make another great, 
whoſe greatneſs muſt be their ruin. Machiavel lays 
it down for a rule ſeldom or never ſubject to ex- 
tion; that in matters of empire, Whoever is 

<« the cauſe of another's advancement, is the cauſe of 
his own diminution.” One nation cannot increaſe 
in power without apparent danger to its neighbours; 
for Ambition was never known to ſet itſelf any 
bounds. A King who remains unarmed, fits ſtill, 
and ſuffers another country to enlarge it's dominions, 
| ſhews a mean courage; than which nothing is more 
odious to the multitude, who love valour in a Prince, 
though it be unſucceſsful. By what is here ad- 
vanced, it is not meant he muſt always head his 
army (though that is popular) but there is a bravery 
in council as well as in action; and Queen Eliza- 
beth was thought to have as ſtout a heart as any of 
the Plantagenets. Sovereigns therefore who would 
ſhine, and attract the love of their ſubjects, when 
the reſt of the world is in motion muſt not be paſſive 
lookers en; they muſt make a figure, and have a 
ſhare 1n all affairs abroad, or they can hardly give 
. content at home. But they who inſtead of taking 

theſe meaſures, aſſiſt their enemies, further their 
ambitious aims, and furniſh them with the means 
and opportunity of oppreſling any part to which 
they pleaſe to bend their force, miniſter juſt cauſes 
of ſuſpicion, that a Prince acting ſo is in another 
bottom, and meditates ſome deſign, either to . 
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the religion, or invade the liberties of his country ; 
that he places his hopes, not in the affections of his 

ople, but in foreign aids; and from hence endleſs 
jealouſies ariſe, and thus a kingdom comes to be 
divided. 

For a King of England never to court the growing 
power, but rather to throw himſelf with all his 
weight into the lighter ſcale, is the moſt magnani- 
mous, the eaſieſt in relation to his own government, 
and upon the whole perhaps the ſafeſt courſe to take; 
if it ſucceeds he is at the top of glory, and if it 
occaſions high taxes the ſubjects murmur not; if 
misfortunes come, they meet them with quiet minds: 
And whether it be our natural fierceneſs which leads 
us to attack what is ſtrongeſt ; or whether it be the 
care we take to maintain our freedom, but in all 
times we have been leſs anxious in our own cala- 
mities than at the growth of any foreign ſtate ; we 
could never bear it: In ſhort, to oppoſe it is what 
the people beſt like, who in things reaſonable and 
honeſt are always to be pleaſcd. 

Spain was, and France is now this formidable 

wer, which united becomes ſtill more dangerous; 
and all our thoughts are to be employed: no 
expence within our compaſs is to be ſpared, and we 
muſt turn all our councils to prevent the miſchiefs 
threatened to the reſt of Europe from this con- 
junction. 

Rivalſhip in trade may make us now and then 
quarrel with the United Provinces, but we are ſoon 
reconciled : And as the legate from King Philip ſaid 
in an aſſembly of the ZEtolians; Leves ad 
& tempus ortæ cauſæ disjungunt conjunguntque:“ 
Slight occaſions may ſeparate and again unite us 
and them. But our hatred to France 1s ancient, 
hereditary, and peradventure will be perpetual : 
Natura enim que perpetua eſt, non mutabilibus 
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& in diem cauſis hoſtes ſunt.” A Prince therefore 
that would be happy, and miniſters who would be 
ſafe, muſt always keep aloof from that court. Even 
in times of peace their behaviour towards it muſt be 
jealous, cool and cautious : They muſt watch every 
ſtep the French make. When differences happen 
between the two crowns, they are rather to lead, 
than follow any inclinations the people ſeem to have 


of coming to an open rupture with that kingdom 


and when there is actual war, the whole ſtate is to 
exert itſelf with it's utmoſt vigour. 

In former reigns ſteering a courſe quite oppoſite 
to this, produced heats, diviſions, and animoſities: 
But when they who govern here are ſeen to act ſin- 
cerely for their country, when it becomes manifeſt 
that they neither fear nor flatter the power of that 
aſpiring empire that they equally deſpiſe it's pen- 
fions, and it's arms; that all the proviſions are made, 
which can be expected from human prudence, to 
| break it's meaſures, and oppoſe it's growth; when 
in order to this no endeavours are wanting, and no 
expence ſpared to carry on the war, to maintain 
former treaties, and to form new alliances ; when 
the whole conduct of the court is this way irre- 
proachable, will not murmurs, at leaſt upon this 
topick, ceaſe ? And will not ſuch a general conſulting 
true national intereſt go a great way towards putting 
an end to what has been called a court and country 


party ? 
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SE OT. X. 
Of Arbitrary Power. 


E N are fo different in their notions concern- 
ing royal power, that they are apt to quarrel 
about it, though the Prince does not concern him- 
{elf in the queſtion, and even though he be careleſs 
to preſerve what is allowed him by the conſtitution. 
Some think he never has enough, others that he 
cannot have too little; and this variety of their 
opinions proceeds from the various application of 
their ſtudies : They whoſe view is no farther ex- 
tended than the laſt age, and who only conſider to 
what a pitch of greatneſs an uſurped dominion, not 
circumſcribed by laws, did lately bring, firſt the 
Spaniſh, and then the French monarchy, will be 
imbibed with arbitrary principles. On the other 
hand, they who contemplate nothing but ancient 
times, and the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, 
are apt to carry the thoughts of liberty too far, and 
to form to themſelves ſchemes for ruling the world, 
of which m:nkind is no longer capable: Either of 
theſe extremities is to be avoided; the one leads to 
tyranny, tac other to confuſion ; and as things com- 
monly are ill governed where the Prince has too 
much power, ſo where he has too little, in proceſs 
of time, there will be no government at all. A 
good patriot ſhould deſire to be no freer than the 
laws of his country make him, and ſuch freedom he 
ought always to aſſert. And as fome Princes, by 
graſping at too great a power, have loſt their crowns, 
ſo ſubjects, by aiming at unbounded liberties, have 
been reduced to bondage. 
Since the chief end of government is protection, 
wiſe men in all their councils, are to follow fuch a 
Cc 4 middle 
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middle courſe, That as the regal authority ſhould 
not be wound up ſo high as to be able to oppreſs, 
ſo on the other hand, that it be not reduced ſo low 
as to be unable to- defend the people. 
But though this middle way be eaſy, pleaſant 
and full of flowers, yet for this laſt age our Princes 
have not delighted to walk in ir, but have. choſen 
rather to look out for paths rocky, and choaked 
up. with thorns, where they and their blind guides 
have been bewildered. 

And though ſeveral of thoſe miniſters who did 
moſt endeavour to whet the ſword of arbi 
power, ſunk under it themſelves ; and though others 
of them were in danger to periſh by it, and muſt 
perhaps have felt its edge, had they not been pre- 
terved by thoſe laws they would have overthrown ; 
yet the game has been ſtill played on; nor have 
the eee of ſome deterred others, but as one 
fell, another mounted on the ſtage, with the ſame 
intentions to make their maſter abſolute; and by 
theſe ſtruggles in defence of right, againſt the at- 
tempts of wicked and deſigning ſtateſmen, this 


commonwealth has been often brought to the very 
brink of ruin. 


How comes it to paſs, that the moſt valiant and 


wiſeſt of our Kings were the greateſt friends to 
liberty? As Henry the Iſt and IId, Edward the 
Iſt, and Edward the IIId, Henry the IVth and Vth, 
and Queen Elizabeth, who victorious abroad, obeyed 
at hame, and uncompelled, gave us the beſt and 
ſoundeſt laws for its preſervation. Whereas the 
| weakeſt and worſt of our Princes, ſuch as King 
John, Henry the I1Id, Edward and Richard the IId, 
za whom power was leaſt to be truſted, deſired it 


moſt, and invaded all our civil rights. The reaſon 


of this is plain; a Prince truly brave, judges that 
his enemies, not his ſubjects, ought” to feel his 
yalour, 
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valour, which is ſhewn, not in civil, but in foreign 
wars; and he who 1s truly wiſe, knows the con- 
ſtitution, and the inbred reverence we bear to 
Sovereigns, inveſt them with as much authority as 
is needful for thoſe who have no other meani 
than to govern well; but weak and ill Princes 
affect arbitrary rule, that they may do miſchief more 
ſecurely : Their fears make them cruel, their 
profuſion brings them into want, and want throws 
them upon oppreſſion, which they.think to uphold 
by force; milgovernment drives them from bad into 
worle hands, until at laſt both the Prince, and ſuch 
as he makes uſe of, begin to think themſelves 
unſafe, unleſs they can ſet up abſolute dominion, 
which from time to time has been attempted ; 
but liberty, the more it has been ſhaken, has all 
along taken the deeper root; while the crown, in- 
ſtead of getting, has ſtill loſt ground by theſe 
pernicious councils. | 
Ambitious Kings may pretend, that they deſire 
to be great only to be the abler to do good; thar 
they would extend their power, but in order to en- 
large the limits of their empire; that mighty actions 
cannot be wrought by one who is encumbered 
with the delays, jealouſies, humours, and often 
bad arts of a popular aſſembly; that ſecrecy and 
diſpatch are never to be expected but where all 
authority is intruſted to a ſingle perſon; that a 
limited rule may preſerve itſelf, and feed near home, 
but cannot ſoar out and ſeek for prey abroad. 
Somewhat of this may perhaps be true; but a 
people that would continue free, muſt have ſuch a 
torm of government as 1s calculated, not for in- 
creaſe, but preſervation: And therefore England, 
to whom foreign conqueſts are neither deſirable, 
nor ſafe, has ever been uneaſy when the prerogative 
was ſtretched ; and to ſee arbitrary meatures taken, 
has been always matter of diſcord and diviſion here : 
And 
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And we are become more watchful and ſuſpicious, 
from what we have ſeen done of late years in Spain 
and France ; where encroachments on liberty were 
foon followed with invaſions made upon their 
properties. | 

However, as tenacious as we are, and ought to be 
in this point, ſuch of our Princes as had the kill 
not to ſeek after power, have had it thrown upon 
them: Was Henry the VIIIth himſelf more abſolute 
than his daughter Queen Elizabeth? And yet to 
arrive at this high authority, the broke through 
none of our laws and cuſtoms; but the unlimited 
dominion ſhe had erected, was not over the bodies, 
but in the hearts of all her people: Whatever ſhe 
aſked was granted, whatever ſhe did pleaſed ; acts 
of ſtate that in another would have been diſreliſhed, 
were in her. applauded ; becauſe all her actions were 
thought to proceed from a mind intirely devoted to 
the publick good. 

A Prince who lets the laws govern, will be often 
called upon, and invited to aſſiſt the laws with his 
prerogative: The methods he takes for the ſafety 
or advantage of his ſubjects, will not be cenſured: 
He will want no power that is requiſite for the 
maintenance of his own dignity, or the protection 
of his people. Thus all the effects of ſupreme and 
unlimited authority, which Kings ſo much covet, 
he will have without murmur or oppoſition ; the 
leſs he aims at, the more will be devolved upon 
him; and if to act without controll be arbitrary 
power, he will have it; becauſe all he does 1s 
received with approbation. His reign will be 
ſmooth, his perſon feared and loved; they who 
ſerve him will have their due reſpect and weight; 
his kingdom will be without diviſions, and they 
who are deſirous to find fault with the admi- 
niſtration of affairs, will be a faction thin in num- 
bers, ſilent and unregarded. 
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SE U T. 
Of Religian and Liberty of Conſcience. 


ACHIAVEL attributes all the Roman 
greatneſs, to the care Numa took in ſeaſon- 
ing the minds of that warlike people with the 
notions of religion, which was ſo uſeful to the 
governing of armies, to the uniting of the people, 
to the keeping men good, and to the deterring them 
from being bad; inſomuch that he ſays they were 
more obliged to Numa, than to Romulus their 
founder. He adds; That one of the firſt cauſes of 
that city's felicity was religion, in regard it produced 
good laws; good laws, good fortune; and good fortune 
a good concluſion to whatever they undertook. That 
Princes and commonwealths who would keep their 


government intire and uncorrupt, are above all 


things to preſerve religion in its veneration; for 
that in the whole world there is not a greater ſign 
of imminent ruin, than when God and his worſhip 


are deſpiſed : That the perſonal piety of the Prince 


avails but little; for when he dies it is forgotten: 
T hat his example does indeed ſome good, but he 
muſt endeavour to eſtabliſh it in the hearts of his 
whole people, and then it will laſt, | 
It is no wonder that impiety got ground in a 
country, corrupted as England was by a long civil 
war; where of one ſide their looſe lives who tought 
to defend the church; and on the adverſe ſide their 
hypocriſy who pretended to be purer than their 
neighbours, did both together give great occaſion 
to the enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme; and more 
eſpecially when all this was followed with the reign 
O a Prince, who being a ſecret Roman Catholick, 
might perhaps be glad enough to ſee the reformed 
religion 
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religion brought into contempt through their vices 
who made profeſſion of it. 

However, in that reign irreligion was not coun- 
tenanced by the ſtate; at court it was more in 


practice than in doctrine: Atheiſm did not walk 


barefaced, it had no open advocates, it was not a 
recommendlation; if any man was blotted with it 
it was a bar to his preferment; he might be ad- 
mitted into the pleaſures and riots of the palace, 
but he was not employed in any ſerious buſineſs. 
And they who deſired to riſe in the world, if they 
had no true piety, were obliged at leaſt to takeupon 
them its appearances; ſo that it was not held in 
deriſion by the great ones in ſuch a degree as utterly 
to deprave the manners of the common people. 

And the meaſures King James the IId took to 
change the religion of his country, rouzed up freſh 
zeal in the minds of all ſorts of men ; they embraced 
more ſtraitly what they were in fear to loſe : Cour- 
tiers did thruſt themſelves into the preſence to quit 
their offices, rather than be brought to do what 
might prejudice the church of England. Nor had 
the licentious way of living in fleets and armies 
ſhaken our ſeamen and ſoldiers in their principles; 
they all ſtood firm. The clergy ſhewed themſelves 
prepared to die with, or for their flocks, and ma- 
naged the controverſial parts of divinity with 
primitive courage and admirable learning; the 
churches were every where crowded, and the pro- 
ſpect of perſecution, though peradventure at ſome 
diſtance, begot devotion. 

But as ſoon as this danger was paſt, we forgot 
the God by whoſe goodneſs we had been preſerved, 
and impiety began again to erect its head; and with 
more boldneſs than in any former age. 

In great changes of government, or revolutions, 
all ſects of religion, and all the various factions 1 - 
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the ſtate, are in new motion; each thinking the 


ſeaſon then proper to make ſome attempt towards 


their own eſtabliſhment. If of theſe there are many 
(which often happens to be the caſe) each thinks 
at firſt by its own ſtrength to be ſuperior to all the 
reſt, but in this they ſoon find themſelves deceived 
and then the weaker join themſelves to thoſe who are 
thought more poyerful, till it begins to look as if 
there were perhaps but two different religions, and 
two parties in the ſtate; but though they are thus 
united in appearance, all of them have their diſtinct 
aims, and each retains its firſt hopes, which were 
to have the upper-hand at laſt. And at the fame 
time the different ſects in religion intermix with the 
ſeveral parties in the kingdom, and all apply them- 
ſelves to that ſide which they think moſt willing or 
molt able to protect them. 

Thus they who are enemies to revealed religion 
(if they may be called a ſect) and they who were 
poſſeſſed with the impracticable notions of a com- 
monwealth in England (if they are enough to be 
termed a party) herded at firſt together; but being 
ſenſible of their own weakneſs, and how unable 
were to carry on their cauſe, they joined themſelves 
to a faction then beginning to form itſelf, whoſe 
pretences for a while were fair and ſpecious, but 
who afterwards came to meditate other deligns, 
and whoſe majority was well ſupported, reſolute 
and active. 

And all theſe growing to have one common 
intereſt, came at laſt to favour and bear out one 
another. It is true, they who were thought to have 
a republican tincture were the firſt that deſerted fo 
bad a ſide; but the other two parties, viz. they 
who would innovate in divine, and they who in 
worldly matters meant to govern corruptly, con- 
tinued all along under the ſtricteſt ties of mutual 
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aids and friendſhip: From this union, and out of 
this forge, iſſued thoſe impious books, publiſhed 
not many years ago, arraigning all the moſt ſacred 
myſteries of revealed religion ; which blaſphemies 
when our poſterity ſhall read, they will remain 
aſtoniſhed to find no puniſhment of their authors re- 
corded in our courts eccleſiaſtical or civil. 

If any of the great men then in power did coun- 
tenance theſe attempts made upon the Divine 
Majeſty, they were but bad politicians, and did ill 
conſult the — and ſafety of their Prince; to 
whoſe ſacred perſon the religion of the people is far 
a better defence than fleets and armies. 

It they who promote innovations of this kind 
could ſhew us either in themſelves, or in their diſ- 
ciples, that morality and virtue increaſe, as the 
Chriſtian religion loſes ground ; they would have 
fomething to ſay in their own excuſe : But on the 
contrary, "ſince the people have been poiſoned with 
tlieſe old hereſies new vamped up; they abound 
more than ever in perjury, circumventions of one 
another, frauds, extortions, evil faith, corruption, 
bribery, and impurities ſcarce heard of here till of 
late: And for theſe laſt 15 years, vice has hurried 
on in a courſe more precipitate than it was wont to 
do before in this northern climate. 

And though peradventure it may be a long time 
before atheiſm” and irreligion can have ſo many 
followers, as to be able, by their ſtrength and 
numbers, to diſturb a ſtate; yet it cannot be 
improper to touch upon this ſubject, when I am 
laying out the general methods by which the 
{ſpirit of diſcord may be allayed ; becauſe diſ- 
ſentions, faction, and civil wars, are ſome of the 
rods wherewith God is uſed to execute his 
_ vengeance upon a profane and wicked country. 
Princes 
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Princes therefore, who would rule happily, and 
over a well united people, are bound by the duty of 
their high office, and that ſuperior duty they owe to 
their Creator, to apply remedies to this dangerous 
poiſon, by which, from ſmall beginnings, great 
multitudes of men have been heretofore infected : 
They ſhould puniſh with the utmoſt rigour all 
ſuch: as endeavour to ſpread it: They ſhould re- 
ceive none into their ſervice whom they think 
tainted with it ; the fruit of which will be quickly 
ſeen; for, in many, it is rather affectation of pre- 
tended wit or deep learning than any grounded 
principle; and they will ſoon lay it aſide when 
they perceive it is diſcountenanced, frowned upon, 
and handled with ſeverity by thoſe who govern. 

When Princes have thus rooted out this venom- 
ous weed, in the room of it they are to plant true 
piety and ſincere devotion. Not content with their 
own zeal for religion, their ſanctity of life, and all 
their other Chriſtian virtues ; they are to uſe their 
utmoſt care to bring their ſubjects to be as near 
approaching to their own perfections as poſſibly 
they can, and as far as they are imitable; and 
to make thoſe, over whom they reign, as meek, 
chaſte, compaſſionate, charitable and religious, as 
they themiclves are. But towards all this, their 
perſonal examples operate but ſlowly; they are 
therefore to interpoſe with the regal power in the 
ſuppreſſion of vice and immoralities, not by ſpeeches 
only, to amuſe the vulgar (as formerly was prac- 
tiſed) nor by faint edicts, forgotten as ſoon as 
publiſhed, but by obliging the magiltrates to put 
the laws in ſtricter execution, and by noting with 
infamy, the higheſt marks of their diſpleaſure, 
all within their reach, whom they know to lead 
vicious and immoral lives; and by advancing 
and ſhining upon ſuch who they fee tread in the 
right paths of virtue, 

3 : But 
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But as a matter of principal importance, their 
wiſdom is to be exerciſed in providing that the 
temple be not profaned by the intruſion of un- 
clean things or perſons. When the chief Prelates 
are without learning, blemiſhed in their private 
lives, not given to hoſpitality, too careful in their 
worldly concerns, unſound in their doctrine, flat- 
terers, and time-ſervers, they loſe their weight, 
and that authority which they ought to have over 
the inferior clergy ; who when this check is no 
longer upon them, are apt to run into exceſſes of 
all kinds. They exceed in ignorance and de- 
bauchery, ſimony creeps in among them, they 
neglect their cures, they grow litigious with their 
neighbours, vicious in their manners, immoral in 
their dealings, and a ſcandal to their profeſſion ; 
all which tends to produce ſchiſms in the church: 
For it 1s natural to ſeparate from thoſe who do not 
fortify their doctrine by the example of their own 
lives; and there are few ſeparations from the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of a country, which had not their 
beginnings from the ignorance and vices of the 
prieſthood. 

And it being moſt apparent, that ſchiſms in the 
church will intermingle with factions 1n the ſtate ; 
that is, they who are prejudiced againſt the church, 
will join with thoſe who are prejudiced againſt the 
ſtate; and ſince bad Prelates will have a bad 
clergy ; ſince a bad clergy occaſions ſchiſms; and 
fince ſchiſms in religion help to heighten faction, 
it muſt certainly import Princes (who would pre- 
ſerve union in their kingdoms) to have the eccle- 
ſiaſtical part of government in wiſe, learned, and 
2 hands; and where this care is taken, it 

a general good influence upon whatever has 
relation to the publick. 
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When the bench of Biſhops is thus filled; when 
they have learning to confute their adverſaries; 
when they inſtruct by example more than precept ; 

when they have courage mixed with prudence, 
and zeal tempered with a ſpirit of peace, they 
ive a greater luſtre to parliaments ; they ſtrengthen 
royal dignity; they beget devotion in the 
people at home, and abroad they gain proſelytes 
to the reformed religion. | 
All things, as well bad as good, thrive as they 
are favoured by Princes; if they promote, or but 
wink at vice, it increaſes; if they ſhine on virtue 
it proſpers. Numa, in a few years, introduc 
ſanctity of manners among a band of robbers, 
out-laws, and revolted ſlaves; for of ſuch did 
| Rome conſiſt at firſt. No plant grows faſter by 1 
8 cultivation than piety, and this does not only hold 1 
in general, but in particulars; even ſuperſtition is : 
hardly to be avoided, if a King is addicted to it. 

But when Sovereigns, by their own principles, - are 

intirely firm to the intereſt and religion of the 


. : : 
* 


; church eſtabliſhed within their kingdom, and con- 
e ſequently are inclined to countenance thoſe who 
have the trueſt zeal to ſupport it, a church ſo en- 
couraged can never fail to flouriſh. 
5 And this church appears to be upon a firm foun- 
5 dation, when its future ſecurity has been as far 
5 conſulted by the government as lay within the 
reach of human wiſdom, by excluding for ever all 


Papiſts from the royal ſcepter; when all poſſible 
ly meaſures are taken both by the Prince and the 
miniſters to fix it perpetually in a line of Pro- 
5 teſtant ſucceſſors; and when the whole body of the 
people concur ſo unanimouſly with their. rulers, in 
reſolving to maintain this limitation of the crown. 
8 As the religion of the church of England (if they 
who profeſs it live up to its doctrine) is the pureſt, 
* Vol. IV. D d ſo 
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ſo it ſeems to agree beſt with the nature of our 
conſtitution; it has not that blind ſuperſtition 
which is neceſſary to thoſe Who are born under a 


tyranny; nor is it ſo impatient of all ſort of forms, 


as to think even kingly government but a cere- 
mony, needleſs and expenſive to the people. The 
reformations abroad were moſt of them begun in 


popular commotions, and reliſhing too much of 


anarchy, ſuit beſt with governments merely po- 
pular: Whercas ours began and was compleated 
by the regal authority, retaining ſtill a tincture of 
at mixed or moderate government, under which 
was firſt modelled, and therefore our eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline ſeems moſt agreeable to ſuch a political 
inſtitution as we enjoy, which is a monarchy 
bounded by the laws. 
So that conſiderations purely divine abſtracted, 
for indiſputable reaſons of ſtate, and by the rules 


of policy, Princes who reſpect the preſent or future 


happineſs and peace of their dominions, are to 
promote and encourage the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church of England, and to countenance 
ſuch whole zeal, and real opinion lead them to ad- 
here firmly to it; às having always been the trueſt 
friends to the legal conſtitution of this country: 
For as of one hand, they have not ſuch extended 
notions of liberty, as to render government dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable; ſo on the other ſide, 
of late years, they gave an inſtance that they did 
not think themſelves fo bound by their doctrine of 
paſſive obedience, but that they could ſhake it off, 
when they ſaw it made uſe of by their Sovereign, 
5 introduce arbitrary power, and undermine re- 
gion. | 
The throne is not to be defended by giddy 
multitudes, nor by the ſtrength of parties, who are 
more at the deyotion of their own heads, aan 
5 : leaders, 
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leaders, than of their Prince; it is to be guarded * 
by thoſe who act upon a ſteady. principle of duty, 
virtne and honour: Nor has the regal authority 
any other ſolid bafis to reſt upon but the church, 
whoſe body is compoſed of the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, the gentry, the clergy, the richeſt 
merchants, and the moſt ſubſtantial freeholders of 
this realm. 

But the piety of Princes, and their care of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, ought never to raiſe up a 
ſpirit of perſecution in thoſe who are favoured 
and countenanced. The returns indeed of power 
are commonly followed with a return of its ex- 
ceſſes. But a wiſe government is to reſtrain this, 

and fo to interpoſe, that one ſide may have no well 
grounded cauſe to repine at the other's proſperity: 
Nor is it impoſſible to make affection in the Prince 
to the eſtabliſhed church, and liberty of conſcience 

conſiſt together. . 

One fide is to be indulged in its juſt pretences, 

; but to be checked in all its paſſions, and with-held 


: whenever it offers to paſs the bounds of reaſon ; 
8 As one ſide deſerve favour, the other have a right 
t to protection, as ſubjects, and as men, not to 
: have their conſciences reſtrained, perhaps they 
| have a natural right which human laws are not 


- to alter. 
» But ſome who are fully perſuaded in their minds 
4 that they maintain the cauſe of God, and his true 
f religion, are apt to think they can never carry it 
, on with too high a hand, and fo are brought to 
, deviate from the doctrine of their ſacred Maſter, 
- who came into the world to teach the ways of 
ace. And from miſguided zeal have flowed 


y thoſe acts of force, which here, and in other 
* countries, the church from time to time has uſed 
d to bring the whole people withig its pale; and 
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theſe methods have been all along thought expe- 
dient, juſt and pious. 

But though the cauſe of God is thus pretended, 
is not the corruption of nature at the bottom of 
all this? Have not the beſt of men. ſtill retained 
ſo much human frailty that they are loath to take 
the pains of ſubduing ſects and hereſies by their 
own piety, charity, devout lives, painful preach- 
ing, and holy examples? And do not they deſire 
to uſe power and force, the arms of fleſh, becauſe 
they are not ſtrong enough in virtue to wield ſpiri- 
tual arms? And has not all this been the original 
of perſecution ? 

And to ſhew it 1s not of God, it does not ſtand : 
Where has it ever compaſſed the ends propoſed ? 
In what nation has it proved ſucceſsful? And 
can there be ſcarce an inſtance given where it has 
either rooted out the true or a falſe religion ? And 
in countries where opinions differing from the ſtate- 
religion have been fuppreſſed by extreme rigour, 
the inhabitants may have been put to death, or 
driven away, but can it be ſaid to have wrought 
converſions ? 

In all ages, and all places, hereticks and ſecta- 
ries have rather been increaſed, than diminiſhed 
by perſecution : It brings them to unite in a firmer 
band with one another; it makes them fortify 
themſelves with induſtry and council, and purity 
their religious diſcipline, which is always popular: 
They pay a blind obedience to their teachers ; 
and compaſſion, acquaintance, relation, affinity, 
mutual traffick, or intereſt, create them many 
friends among the orthodox, till at laſt they are 
not only in a condition to. work diſorder in the 
church, but they grow into ſuch a poſture of 
ſtrength as is able to give diſturbance to the 
ſtate. | | 
$01 But 
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But to be very careful to preſerve and maintain 
an act of toleration, ſets the minds of all the 
people at quiet : it quite breaks the meaſures of 
all ſeparate congregations whatſoever ; their ſtrict 
union 1s at an end, inſtead of which each courts 
the ſtate, and is for making its own private terms. 
They become careleſs when out of danger, like 
armies which will not take the pains of intrench- 
ing when their enemies are at a great diſtance : 
Their church diſcipline ſlackens and decays, and 
their warm zeal cools (both which are indeed 
pureſt in all religions when under perſecution) 
they begin to mind their worldly concerns, which 
when the flock do, the paſtor can no longer guide 
them as he pleaſes. And ſuch of the other fide as 
pitied, and ' therefore were the friends of their 
adverſity, think themſelves no more obliged to 

pear with, or for them, when they ſee them 
unmoleſted, and full as much at their eaſe as the 
. Teſt of the people. Thus a torrent ſwelling high. 
with oppoſition, when that oppoſition is removed 
falls away gently of itſelf: And thus ſectaries 
moulder by degrees into ſmall and weak particles, 
when they are not made conſiderable by being 
taken notice of, and diſturbed by thoſe who 
govern. 

In the ſame manner a falſe religion, in countries 
where it is uppermoſt, will ſooner ſuppreſs the 
true one by gentle than rough methods: And the 
French hiſtorians tell us, that the Huguenots, 
whoſe numbers were rather multiplied, than made 
leſs, by a perſecution of 40 years, returned in 
crowds to the church of Rome when Henry the 
IIId abated the rigour of his laws againſt them. 
He gave them to underſtand that as they were to 
fear no hurt, ſo they were to expect no favour 
from him, He ſhut them out from the manage- 
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ment of affairs by a general care in the executive 
power: He took none of that perſuaſion into fa- 
miliarity or the ſervice of his houſhold : He ex- 
cluded them from all offices of the crown, the 
revenue, courts of juſtice, government. of provinces 
and places, and from all employments in the army 
and the nature of man is fo intereſted, that this 
perverted more from the truth in 3 or 4 years, 
than all the cruelty that had been before ſuggeſted, 
by prieſts, to him and his predeceſſors; and it was 
then thought he would in a ſhort time have reduced 
his whole kingdom to one religion, -if the warmth 
of the Roman clergy, and the fiery zeal of that 
powerful faction, the league, had not by main 
force compelled him to change his meaſures, revoke 
his edits, and to renew the civil war. 

What event the contrary courſe now taken in 
France will have, time only can ſhew us; however 
we ſee ſo far already that the kingdom is thereby 
much depopulated ; and admit it ſhould ſucceed, 
it is a pattern no Prince ought to follow, it is a 
ſpirit, which though the Roman church till re- 
tains, ours ſeems to have quite laid aſide, and it 
is to be hoped will never reſume hereafter ; it is 
generally followed with ſuch convulſions as an 
abſolute monarchy, ſupported by armies, may 
perhaps be able for a while to bear ; but they muſt 
ſhake to pieces our conſtitution, where there is no 
baſis to reſt upon but the affections of the whole 
people, and where the oppreſſed in religion are ſure 
to intermix with, and fly for refuge to ſome faction 

in the ſtate. 

Unleſs it ſhould hereafter become apparent that 
the diſſenters affect ſuperiority over the eſtabliſhed 
church, it is not probable that any will be fo 


imprudent as ever to attempt a direct repealing of | 


the laws which allow liberty of conſcience in this 
kingdom : 


% 
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kingdom: But all thoſe heats which ſeem in the 
Leaſt to lead towards it are as carefully to be avoid- 
ed, if we would preſerve that union, which alone 
can make us powerful abroad, and ſtrong at home. 
Imaginary fears often diſturb men as much as a 
real danger, and they are brought to tumultuate 
upon mere fancies; but they grow more alarmed 
when they believe there is ſome foundation for 
their ſuſpicions; ſo that not only an eſſential in- 
fraction of what they think their right, but what 
looks like it is to be ſhunned, if you would keep 
a jealous people quiet. 

And things ſhould be managed with fuch caution 
and candour towards them, as they ſhould not 
have reaſon to urge that they are obliquely injured, 
or hurt by a ſide-wind. Favourable and indulgent 
laws granted by Princes to any diſtinct part of 
their ſubjects, in one inſtance, reſemble treaties 
between Prince and Prince, which when they grow 
to be interpreted © ſtrifto jure,” or in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, come ſoon after to be quite broken : For, 
as among Princes, cavils of this nature beget firſt 
angry diſputes, then high reſentments, then mutual 
injuries, and at laſt produce an open breach; ſo 
a ſtrict keeping to the very letter of the law, may 
have ſom«cwhat a like operation between thoſe who 
govern, and thoſe whom a government has thus 
indulged. | 

And though the legiſlature may with juſtice ſay 
to any ſect in religion, You have theſe and theſe 
liberties allowed you by the law, which ſhall be 
kept inviolate, but by the ſtricteſt letter of it, 

| we are not barred from doing ſo and ſo; you 
invert your pretended zeal to downright hypo- 
criſy, you play faſt and looſe, you are againſt us 
in principle, and with us for advantage; you 
make an ill uje of the indulgence granted; you 
Dd 4 mean 
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mean to undermine us with it, and you give us 


Juſt cauſe to exert that authority of which we 
have not abridged ourſelves, even according to the 
written letter of the law; you ſhall therefore be 
ſo and ſo reſtrained, and thus and thus excluded. 
All this may be ſtrictly juſt, but how far pru- 
dential will be the queſtion. Will not the diſſenters 
be apt to reply, We are in poſſeſſion of a right 
to remain ſeparate from the main body, and yet 
approach your communion ? If we fin by hypo- 
criſy, there is a God to inflict his vengeance on 
us. Is it not putting us upon a new foot, if we 
may not, at one and the ſame time, have our 
liberty of conſcience, and yet enjoy all the privi- 
leges and advantages of other Engliſhmen, quali- 
fying ourſelves as the law requires? Are we 
barred from this by any law in being? Why a 
new law to bind thoſe who thought themſelves 
free ever fince the firſt a& for rat: You 
ſay it is a caution neceſſary to oppoſe our incroach- 
ments, and that you have not debarred yourſelves 
from ſo doing : But when you thus erect, though 
it be upon your own ground, a new citadel, juſt 
over againſt our fortreſs, we cannot but ſuſpect, 
ts mean it, at leaſt, as a bridle to us, if you 
ave not further deſigns of making from thence 
excurſions into our territories. And does not all 
this tend to infringe the articles of peace, which 
upon granting the toleration, ſeemed to be con- 
cluded between both parties? 
Small punctilio's are ſufficient to renew antient 
animoſities ; and thus a thing perhaps in its own 


- - 


nature indifferent, offered or let alone, oppoſed or 


conſented to, without any conſequence to either 


ſide, may be ſo improved by their wicked arts 


who promote diviſion, as to inflame a country : 


It may at firſt occaſion diſputes, thoſe diſputes 


may 
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may raiſe heats, and thoſe heats muſt have a general 
bad influence upon all other affairs. 

But all this may perhaps go higher; tenacious 
zeal in a wrong cauſe (for ſo it muſt be, to 
juſtify diſſimulation with the God of truth) may 
provoke the unlimited power of the legiſlature, to 
animadvert upon thoſe who are not ſatisfied with 
modeſt terms of liberty; and who, inſtead of being 
upon an equal foot with others, inſiſt for a ſtrange 
kind of latitude, and to have privileges above the 
reſt of their fellow ſubjects. If this indiſcretion 
arrive to a great height; if this unbounded free- 
dom is aſſerted as a right; if it be juſtified by 
any other argument than that a new law in this 
matter, may look like a breaking into what already 
is, almoſt by univerſal conſent, eſtabliſhed in fa- 
vour of diſſenters; ſuch an arrogance may make 
it be thought, they contend not Be equality, but 
dominion: The conſequence whereof muſt be, 
that others will begin to think of meaſures which 
may lead to their own preſervation, and that it 
becomes in a manner requiſite, to 'reduce thoſe, 
whoſe ambition, mounted on the wings of zeal, is 
ſo aſpiring ; all which muſt be followed by attempts 
to take away, by law, liberties, by their abuſe 
grown dangerous, and ſuch attempts may awaken 
diſſentions long ſince buried and forgotten, bring 
old wounds to bleed afreſh, embroil the publick, 
and perhaps, at laſt, produce an open breach. 

But admit that none of this happens, ſuppoſe 
the point quietly yielded, and that they who thus 
give battle to hypocriſy, are victorious, without 
any hurt to themſelves, or without an immediate 
wounding of the commonwealth; though the 
victory may be deſirable, will it make us ſtronger 
and fafer ? Shall we be afterwards better united 
among ourſelves, either in civil or religious maiters? 

3 On 
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On the contrary, are not effects quite different from 
all this, to be rather apprehended ? 

Will not the Diſſenters thereupon be inclined to 
take new meaſures, and enter into new councils ? 
Is it not probable that they may think they are 
again divided from us, and that it will be neceſſary 
for them once more to have a ſeparate intereſt from 
that of the whole publick? and may not all this 
raiſe ferments in the blood, ,and bring ſeveral acute 
humours to float in the body politick, which now 
ſeem to lie quiet? May they not believe it imports 
them to ſeek for the aid of friends, which of courſe 
muſt lead them to make freſh application to thoſe 
who, though firm to the Church of England, are 


yet by principle, for allowing to others liberty of 


conſcience in its full extent? And may not the 
conſequence of this tend to divide the Church itſelf? 
When the Nonconformiſts fancy themſelves to 
be attacked, is it not to be feared they will ſtrike 
up a ſtricter league than peradventure now th 
have, with ſuch perſons as are diſcontented? Of 
which there are many in all countries; whereof 
ſome are angry, becauſe their true merits are not 
recompenced, as well as there are others, who from 
either a reſtleſs temper, or from pride, ambition, 
or the diſappointment of immoderate hopes, become 
diſaffected to the ſtate. Has not a conjunction be- 
tween ſuch as malign the Church, and ſuch as 
malign the government, been found by experience, 
always formidable, and ſometimes fatal? Does it 
not afford plenty of bad matter for bad men to 
work upon? Does it not give to faction freſh 
vigour, and long lite? And who will anſwer that 
deviating, though but a little, from the principles 
upon which the late revolution was founded, ſhall 


not produce new accidents, and bring miſchicts 


againſt which it may be hard to find a remedy ? | 
They 
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They who promote this matter, think perhaps it. 
will contribute towards 2 unity, and that ſo 


we may have here the coat of Chriſt, which was 
without a ſeam; that the adverſe ſide finding 
themſelves in ſome ſenſe not to be compleatly 
members of the commonwealth, unleſs they are 
members of the Church, will return into its boſom. 

But are there not reaſons to believe they will 
rather harden in their ſeparation? eſpecially when 
we contemplate them in their proper form and 
ranks, in a view of the whole people; when we 
reflect who, and what they are; and when we con- 
ſider from what they are to be excluded. 

They have in communion with them, none of the 
nobility, and but few among the gentry z not many 
of the ſubſtantial freeholders frequent their meetings; 
ſo that impartially ſpeaking, they can be ſaid to 
have but little ſtrength in the landed intereſt. But 
a few of the rich merchants are with them, or of 
the men of profeſſions, ſuch as law and phyſick, 
nor of the moſt ſubſtantial trades-men or retailers : 
however they ſeem very far from being deſpicable, 
as wanting numbers. Except the firſt, in all the 
other ranks, they have ſome, and not a few of the 
female ſex. Of fſea-faring men we may reckon 
more than they, but they have a large proportion. 
They have likewiſe very many in the inferior claſſes 
of men, or what we call the vulgar, ſuch as are the 
lower tradeſmen, or retailers, artificers, manu- 
facturers, and day-labourers, who altogether are 
that part of the 8 that ſubſiſts by and depends 
upon the better fort, and in theſe multitudes their 
chief ſtrength conſiſts. 

Having i thus ranged them in their ſeveral degrees, 
let us conſider them in their perſons, as their per- 
ſons may have relation to their reſpective circum- 
ſtances. As in our Church, ſo in their congrega- 

tions, 
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tions, there are both good and bad : Without doubt 
many of them are men of exempl:ry lives, ſincere 

tety, and meek zeal, and theſe will rather be con- 

med in their devotion than ſhaken in it by any 
troubles they meet with in this world. Of theſe 
ſuch as are poor, follow their handy-crafts and ma- 
nufactures, think of nothing elſe, and becauſe of 
their fobriety, thrive faſter than other men. On 
the other hand, ſuch of them as have wealth addict 
themſelves to trade, inaſmuch as their education 
has not fitted them for the court, the bar, or armies ; 
to all thefe it will be no hurt to be ſhut out of em- 

loyments, that are more a burthen than' a profit. 

t is true, the pureſt in any ſect may be well enough 
pleaſed with power, but will not proftitute their 
conſciences to attain it, and conſequently cannot 
ike to be diſtinguiſhed from their fellow ſubjects 
by a new law, though it only debars them from 
what perhaps they do not covet : Therefore as to 
this-ſort of men, the conſideration of their worldly 
intereſt will not make many proſelytes. 

Indeed among the bad there may be a plentiful 
harveſt, and they will all of them by degrees be 
for creeping into the boſom of the Church, ſo that 
they may be warm and well nouriſhed in it. Such 
as have no true ſenſe of religion, meer hypocrites, 
whoſe pretended- godlineſs is no more than ſingu- 
larity and pride, will crowd in apace; for ſpiritual 
pride is one of the baſtard children of ambition, 
. reſembling it's parent in many features, and like 
ambition, will deſcend to act any kind of part, and 
to do whatever is wicked, falſe, and baſe, to bring 
about it's own deſigns and ends: Of theſe divers 
may be willing to take any oath or teſt that can be 


rendered, and alſo to abandon their ſeparate meet- - 
ings, with a reſolution never to return thither any 
more, provided they have ſuch a call as may make 
; it 
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it worth their while: But this cannot go very far, 
there are not offices for all that willꝰ deſire to be fo 
brought over. | 
Beſides, the executive power may think it decent 
to interpoſe. When the ay ME ory Kees is as it 
ought to be, the government may not judge it ſafe 
to employ perſons of ſuch abandoned principles, to 
whom religion is indifferent, and whom intereſt can 
carry to a Church which they ſay is full of errors. 
What muſt then be the conſequence? Will not 
theſe men thus argue with themſelves? The law 
takes from us the convenient privilege we had to 
be of both ſides, to traverſe from one to another as 
we ſaw it moſt for our profit, but we are no longer 
ſuffered to continue upon theſe terms of neutrality; 
they will not allow us, at one and the ſame time, 
to enjoy the offices, truſts, and emoluments of the 
publick, and yet hold intelligence with, and pre- 
Herve the countenance and favour of our own party: 
If we aim at buſineſs, power and greatneſs, we muſt 
declare for one or the other ſide, and then ſtick to 
it; we cannot halt between them both. But what 
will it avail us to go over? We are not cut 
out for a court : arms bring honour, but no wealth, 
which is what we ſeek after. The clergy ſuſpecting 
the old leaven that is in us, will take us to be 
wolves in ſheeps cloathing, and do their utmoſt 
to ſhut us out of their folds. And in general, will 
not they who govern eſteem themſelves bound 
rather to encourage thoſe of their anticnt following, 
whoſe integrity has been long tried, than us who 
are new friends, and whoſe faith ſtands ſuſpected ? 
What then will be the effect of our conformity? 
A few of us only can get by it, the reſt will be 
unregarded : It is better therefore to remain as we 
are, and continue in our ſeparation. Let us refute 
to be members of the Church, though it exclude 
us 
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us in ſome ſenſe from being members of the 
commfon-wealth. But if we cannot get ourſelves 
into the ſtate, why may not the ſtate be brought to 
us? If we can be the ſuperior religion, we ſhall 
have all the power: Who knows what a reſolute 
perſeverance may produce ? The attempt once ſuc- 
ceeded : covering our deſigns under the veil of 
reforming zeal, and by our arts, boldneſs, and 


induſtry, did we not overthrow a government 


ſtrongly ſupported ? And. why may not the ſame 
be done again ? But ſuppoſe we fail in this, if we 
cannot compaſs our ambition, let us endeavour to 
gratily ſome of our other appetites. A ſeparation 
m the main body well united within itſelf, 1s 
attended with many advantages. If a new law ſhuts 
us out ffom profitable employments, we ſhall not 
be troubled with thoſe that are burthenſome ; ſo that 
what we loſe one way we get another: Let our 
dealings be confined as much as poſſible to thoſe 
of our own perſuaſion : Let us ſell to the adver- 
fary, and buy of none but friends: Let us by 
thrift, and a perpetual bending of our thoughts to 
buſineſs, grow rich apace; for wealth begets re- 
ſpect, and much property cannot be long without 
ſome power: Let us favour, aſſiſt, and countenance 
none but one another, or thoſe we ſee inclined 
towards us: in all affairs let us go together, as if 
we were acted by one council and one Felt We 
have numbers which will daily increaſe, if the other 
fide is ſo unpolitick as to enter upon meaſures that 
may render us yet more popular: If we do not 
ſcatter we are a formidable body, and whoever have 
a mind to diſturb the ſtate will always court us: 
divided from the reſt, and firmly joined with one 
another, we are of great weight, and perhaps may 
turn the balance that way we lean; but if we 
comply, and loſe thoſe marks of diſtinction where- 
# In 
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in we have fo long found our own account, we 
muſt expect that private advantages will very much 
diminiſh; and in relation to the publick, we ſhall 
make no figure, be of no value, and muſt be 
contented to return into the common herd of the 
whole people. 6 

Thus the bad among them (who in all perſua- 
ſions and ſects are the majority) will peradventure 
argue; and whoever weighs well in his mind the 
perſons and their circumſtances, will probably come 
at-laſt to an opinion, that the new remedy propoſed 
will be apter to nouriſh than cure the diſeaſe ; that 
time and moderation are the beſt phyſicians in this 
caſe; that ſtronger remedies may ſtir up, and yer 
not carry off bad humours, which is dangerous in 
politick, as it is in natural bodies; that any thing 
which has in it but the leaſt ſhadow of compulſion, 
inſtead of bringing them to conform, will (for 
reaſons grounded upon their intereſt, private or 
publick) rather make them more obdurate in their 
ſchiſm. 

But it may not be improper to look a little fur- 
ther. Do not their ableſt heads and deep thinking 
men, really deſire that ſuch an attack ſhould be 
made upon them? Are they not grown weaker 
by the toleration already granted? Has it not 
deadned their zeal? Has it not impaired the 
authority of their preachers ? Do they not perceive 
their flocks beginning to throw off marks of dif- 
tinction, in talk, dreß, and way of living? Does 
not their decayed and ſick diſcipline ſtand in need 
of ſome powerful cordial to revive it? Do not 
they want ſomewhat, which among their own 
thoughtleſs vulgar, they may call a perſecu- 
tion? May they not rejoice at but a colour 


of pretending to be perſecuted, and be glad cf 


{omething that will make their paſtors more re- 
ſpected, 
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ſpected, and help to awaken the zeal of their 

congregations, growing now to languiſh, and which 

may bring them back to their former ſingularity, 

renew their diſcipline, and reſtore that unity in 

intereſt and councils, which made them heretofore 
fo ſtrong ? | 


It is not improbable but all this may be the caſe; 


and if fo, can it be wiſdom in the Church of Eng- 
land to furniſh thoſe who fight againſt it with arms 
offenſive and defenſive, to give them means of 
bringing better order among Geir troops than now 
they ſeem to have, and to drive them into ſuch a 
fituation of their camp, that from it they may annoy 
others, but are not to be approached themſelves ? 
Can it be prudent to help their teachers with a 
popular, though falſe topick to exclaim upon 
among the& followers, that there are deſigns to 
oppreſs them in the tender point of conſcience, that. 
one attempt may be foon followed by another of 
more importance, that they mult prepare for tryals, 
and that the purity of the goſpel 1s in danger ? 

A wiſe government ſhould never give deſigning 
men a handle whereby they may promote their own 
intereſt, and work miſchief to the ſtate. Ir 1s 
always prudent not to let combuſtible matter get 
together; if it is gathered, and cannot be removed 
without much trouble, it is to be carefully watched 
that none may have an opportunity of putting fire 
to it: Nor are the vulgar fo caſily to be inflamed 
on any account whatſoever, as when it is ſuggeſted 
to them, that religion is concerned. 

Not immediate conveniences, but the future 
conſæquence of things is to be conſulted by the 
publick, which is always to extend 1ts view as far 
torward as poſſible, Meaſures leading to diviſion, 


though remotely, are to be ſhunned ; but eſpecially 


all kind of conteſts are to be avoided with a fort of 
people, 
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people accuſtomed to pay ſtrict obedience to their 
leaders, and who, when they ſeem moſt ſcattered, 
can, like Parthians, in an inſtant rally, and be 
prepared for freſh engagements ; who grow ſtronger 
by Lie oppoſed, and who, if they are left to the 
courſes they are in, muſt, in proceſs of time, 
diſband of their own accord. 

But it may be objected, it 1s in their own power 
to change their preſent ways of living, and to 
introduce again among themſelves their former 
ſtrictneſs, they may do this which way ſoever they 
are dealt with. But are religions, either true or 
falſe, ſo ready to reform, unleſs they are driven into 
it by ſome motive or impulſe more than ordinary ? 
Are not all church diſciplines apt to decline in time 
from the ſeverity which was profeſſed at the be- 
ginning ? Has not perſecution always been the ſureſt 
method of reviving zeal, be it ſincere or feigned ? 
Is not the nature of man moſt deſirous of what is 
forbidden, whether it be good or bad? Does not 
the proſpect of danger produce jealouſies? Do not 
jealouſies, well or ill grounded, render men watch- 
ful and more active? And does not ſecurity beget 
negligence in all affairs, as well divine as human? 

Whether ſuch a reſtraint upon diſſenters will do 
good or hurt, is at leaſt dubious. The beſt 
arguments for it are the known worth, experience, 
zeal, and integrity towards the publick, true 
affection to the antient conſtitution of this realm, 
the wiſdom, probity, and the unblemiſhed cha- 
racters of the gentlemen who ſeem to promote it, 
whoſe candour is ſo great, that doubtleſs they will 
not be offended to hear what may be ſaid on the 
other ſide, eſpecially when it comes from one who 
has given ſo many proofs of his firm adhereace, as 
well to the intereit as the doctrine of the Church 
of England. 


Vor. IV. E e And 
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And this ſubject has been the longer dwelt upon, 
as moſt needful to be handled in a diſcourſe, which 
endeavours to propoſe methods, whereby the di- 
viſions of a country may be healed : becauſe though 
the temple of Janus was ſhut at the coming of our 
Saviour, yet the devil has been ſo * cn to 
u1ſpire wickedneſs into the heart of man, that almoſt 
ever ſince the beginning of the fourth century, 
religion has ſet the world at variance. 

But nothing more becomes the piety of a virtuous 
Prince, than to defeat the malice of this crafty 
ſerpent, by taking all the ways that lead to peace. 
And when the ſubordinate parts of government 
bear themſelves with moderation in this point, it 
attracts, and then ſincere converſion follows. Bur 
if different opinions about religious matters are not 
to be prevented, a wiſe ſtate is to contrive, that they 
may never be injurious to the publick, nor inter- 
rupt it's quiet. Differences of this nature would 
give little diſturbance to human kind, if the con- 
tention were, as it ought to be, whoſe light ſhould 
ſhine brighteſt, not which ſhall make the greateſt 
blaze. 

It the Polemicks would only wrangle among 
themſelves, and within the ſchools ; it theſe tor- 
mentors of truth would put it upon the rack no 
where but 1n their own cloſets, they might be over- 
looked as not dangerous; but they tranſgreſs their 
bounds, getting into courts, cities, and national 
aſſemblies; till at laſt they kindle others with the 
fire that has ſeized them, and come to engage whole 
empires in their quarrel, and are therefore to be 
watched. in all their motions. 


It would be endleſs to ſhew what tumults zeal 


has produced, what animoſities it has created, what 


armies it has raiſed, and what blood it has been 
brought to ſhed: It is active, malicious, fearleſs 


of 
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of danger, warmer in the wrong than in the right, 
nd deaf to council. 

They who are poſſeſſed with this unruly ſpirit, if 
they happen to have a government with them, are 
apt at every turn to run it upon fatal precipices 
1: it be againſt them, they traduce whatever is well 
done, and expoſe to the people all it's weakneſs or 
misfortunes. But the fore place in a ſtate upon 
which they ſtick moſt, is faction, and there they do 
the greateſt miſchief ; they irritate the bad humours 
in it, they promote it's exceſſes, and will never let 
it liſten to terms of moderation. 

But all theſe evils wiſe and good Princes cure, 
when their rule is in the main without reproach ; 
when they proceed by gentle and not rough methods, 
holding the reins however with a ſtrong and ſteady 
hand: and eſpecially, when they take care to 
remove from warm and angry minds, any pretence 
of ranging themſelves one ſide againſt the other, 
under the banners of religion. | 


Ee 2 SECT, 
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SECT. XII. 
Of Frugality in managing the Publick Trea- 


ſure. 


HE French hiſtory has a remarkable paſ- 
ſage, which ſhows what. fatal accidents pro- 
fuſion may bring upon a ſtate. When the Duke 
of Guiſe was preſſed by the council of ſixteen, to 
take arms, and begin the rebellion, being at 
Soiſſons, Believre was ſent thither to him, by 
whom he returned his ſubmiſſion to Henry the 
IIId, with certain terms he inſiſted upon, not un- 
reaſonable, which the cabinet approved; and 
Believre was commanded to write the Duke word, 
That he was kept at Paris by buſineſs for 3 days, 
at the end of which he would be with him, and 
bring credentials and ample conditions ; but, ſays 
Mezeray, in the royal coffers, from whence fo 
many millions had iſſued out to inrich the minions, 
there could not be then found 25 crowns to defray 
the expence of an expreſs, ſo the letter was ſent 
by the common poſt. The 3 days expired, and 
things being not ready, Believre preſſed the King 
to be gone, ſuſpecting ſome extravagant ſally from 
the Duke's impatience; the King however kept 
him ſtill, and ordered him to write a ſecond time 
to hold the Duke in hand: again the 25 crowns 
.could not be had for an expreſs, and this letter 
alſo was ſent by the common poſt; upon this, 
Guiſe, though both packets came to hand, went 
to Paris, came into the preſence in a triumphant 
manner, and afterwards beſieged Henry in his own 


alace ; this infolence was not for wen, he was 
P S 


murdered at Blois, and his murder drew on that 
of the King himſelf. It was then ſaid, That had 
the 
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the letters been delivered into his proper hands, 
by an expreſs meſſenger from the King, his diſ- 
obedience had remained without excuſe, and he 
had not preſumed to approach the court with ſuch 
an oſtentation of his ſtrength; until then the 
wound was not wide, matters were not incapable 
of being reconciled, all might have been made 
up, and thoſe horrid murthers, and a long. civil 
war, that followed, had been prevented. 

This inſtance ſhows a government may be fo 
ſhaken by male-adminiftration, that the ſmalleſt 
incident will ſuffice to overturn it, and that there 
may be a certain period in diſorder, beyond which 
there is no proceeding any further; ſince France, 
which for 14 years had endured the immoderate 
profuſions of this Prince, was brought to the very 
brink of ruin for the want of ſuch a trifling ſum 
as 25 Crowns. 

It is ſeldom indeed that the fate of empire de- 
pou upon ſo ſlender a circumſtance as this was, 

ut ſome time or other, in all ſtates, great accidents 
happen, which are very difficult to be oppoled, 
when the treaſure of the publick has been waſted. 

Princes are not frequently driven into neceſſities 
by magnificence, though even when it exceeds the 
limits of diſcretion ; but they are rather impove- 
riſhed by a general neglect in their affairs, by not 
minding what is aſked, or what they give, nor on 
who their bounties are beſtowed ; and ſo they be- 
come a prey to all that are about them. 

Hence it is that many Kings, whoſe natural 
inclinations were narrow and penurious, and through 
whoſe hands vaſt ſums had paſt, did notwithſtand- 
ing always labour under debts and difficulties ; 
but wanting either capacity, a genius, or inclina- 
tion to look after this important buſineſs of the 
crown, they ſuffered others to plunder them of 
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what they had not a heart to lay out for the benefit 
of their people, or to purchaſe the fame of being 
magnificent: Whereas ſeveral Princes whoſe minds 
have been truly large, and noble, and who were 
ſtill open-handed, have yet had wealth ſufficient to 
ſupport the commonwealth, and wherewithal to 
ſupply the deſires they had of extending their 
bounty very far, and all this without oppreſſion 
to their ſubjects. But then they were good ma- 
nagers in the main; they inſpected their own 
affairs, and took care to be ſerved by men of 
parts and integrity; they ſaved where thrift was 
requiſite and honourable; they ſtrove to inrich 
merit, and not fraud ; and upon the whole, were 
willing to give, but not to let themſelves be 
cheated. 

Next to the care of religion, there is no one 
duty-more incumbent upon Princes, than to have 
a ſtrict eye to the managing the publick treaſure 
and revenues. Negligence there opens a gate to 
all ſorts of diſorder; and where this part of govern- 
ment is defective, no material error in the ſtate can 
be corrected; for the great ones, who commonly 
participate in this male: adminiſtration, will prevent 
inferior abuſes from being reformed, for fear their 
own conduct ſhould come at laſt to be brought in 
queſtion when things are going to be mended : 
And there is hardly an inſtance to be given of a 
court, careleſs and prodigal, wherein all other 
miſgovernment did not at the ſame time abound. 

But when this part of executive power. (upon 
which the reſt ſo much depend) proceeds well and 
wiſely, the other parts grow better of their own 
accord; becauſe men are willing to conform them- 
ſelves to their manners by whom the Prince's 


' favours are diſpenſed ; and what they do, becomes 


in time a kind of faſhion, 
3 When 
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When ſuch as have this poſt are vigilant and 
frugal for the publick, thoſe in lower ſtations 
think it needful to tread in the ſame ſteps. When 
they who fit at helm have clean hands them- 
ſelves, they can compel thoſe below them to be 
honeſt ; and hope of reward, or fear cf puniſh- 
ment, working more than ſenſe of duty, men 
begin to find it their intereſt to quit the ill courſes 
they were in, eſpecially when they ſee they have 
not the corruption of thoſe above them to reſort 
to as a refuge. Thus great examples from chief 
miniſters, may, by degrees, reſtore the affairs of 
a whole kingdom. Beſides, this vigilance and 
frugality give ſuch credit, and add ſuch real ſtrength 
to any ſtate, that they who rule it will ſoon be able 
to reform abuſes. | 

On the other hand, where there is a corrupt, 
negligent, and profuſe adminiſtration, does any 
thing go right? Is not the bad influence of it felt 
from top to bottom? Who is there that thinks it 
worth his while to ſerve well? When the publick 
is expoſed to plunder, does not almoſt every man 
forget the duties of his office, and employ his 
whole thoughts in contriving how he may have 
as large a ſhare of the booty as any of his fellow 
robbers? And do not the great thieves protect 
the leſs? In a ſtate ſo diſordered, what is there 
to induce men to diſcharge their duty, bur ſome- 
times honour, which indeed, not many years ago, 
made an Engliſh army in Flanders obedient to 
diſcipline, and fight bravely without cloaths, pay, 
and almoſt without bread ? But there is more vir- 
tue in ſoldiers inſpired with true courage, than is to 
be found in any other ſort of men, 

Profuſe Princes have not love and reſpect even 
from their domeſticks, menial ſervants, officers, 
followers, and dependents. For this levity and 

5 £4 care- 
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careleſſneſs of theirs does not extend to enrich all, 
the ſweet of it is only taſted by a few who are let 
in to obtain ſuits, or who have opportunities to 
fleece the crown in their dealings with it, but the 
reſt ſtarve or live in ſplendid poverty; and though 
perhaps they may flatter within the palace walls, 
they rail-out of doors, expoſe what 1s doing, and 
are the very firſt to ſow diſcontents, and the firſt to 
infect. the common people with the hatred they 
privately bear, and not without reaſon, to thoſe 
who are at the head of buſineſs. 

Whereas a frugal government 1s reverenced and 
beloved. They are in a condition to pay the 
houſhold ; they have the good wiſhes of their do- 
meſticks; their ambaſſadors and miniſters are not 
diſgraced in foreign countries, by running into 
debts abroad, becauſe they are not Kept touch 
with at home: It is true, the miniſtry is not then 
praiſed by extortioners, tally-jobbers, and by ſuch 
as were wont to get immenſe ſums by dealing or 
contracting with the publick : But a better ma- 
nagement is applauded by thoſe who are ſatisfied 
with honeſt and moderate gain, in their commerce, 
and bargains with the court. 

They who are uſed to make vaſt profits by their 


dealings with it, to uſe a common proverb, are ſo 


far from praiſing the bridge they go over,” that 
they ſcorn thoſe whom they have thus outwitted, 
or ſurpriſed; and are ſo far from thinking them- 
ſelves obliged to the crown for having made their 
fortunes by it, that they are atraid to own the 
obligation ; and the diadem would be but weak 
indeed, if it had no friends but thoſe who have 
been inriched with the jewels of it, It 1s a laſting 
truth, that they whoſe practice it has been to de- 
ceive the publick, TEE nothing but their own 
good luck and cunning: Whereas they who _ 
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with a ſtate, -when they ſee a great man hard with 


them, as the term is, and thrifry for his Prince, 


it begets in them more reſpect to the whole govern- 
ment; they cannot but commend ſo much careful 
- wiſdom, and they go away contented, with leſs 
gain indeed, but with this ſatisfaction, that they 
ſhall be ſure of juſt and punctual payments, and 
never to be poſtponed, | 
It is true, an honeſt and wiſe miniſter, who ob- 
ſerves this conduct, and is more frugal for the 
publick than in his own private affairs, cannot 
avoid contracting many enemies: In a bad age, 
it is a virtue not without its dangers. They who 
have been ſo long fed with corruption, that their 
ſtomachs can digeſt no other diet, will diſlike 
ſuch meaſures; and a man treading theſe ſteps, 
muſt arm himſelf with patience, for his cooleſt 
temper” muſt be often tried. They who would 
ſteal the golden apples, will hate the watchtul 
eyes that are upon them; and he who under- 
takes this poſt, is to expect that ſecret malice 
will be working in the dark to undermine him 
perhaps he may be purſued by the moſt intereſted 

art of mankind with open clamours, advantages 
will be taken of the leaſt trip he makes, he muſt 
look for traverſes to be traduced, and to have his 
actions ſcanned, and miſinterpreted : However ler 
him perſevere; for if a ſtate be not quite devoted 
to ruin, he who acts thus uprightly for it, and with 
ſuch care, will overcome all difficulties; and the 
wiſdom and juſtice of his councils, will at laſt meer 
with univerſal apprebation. 

Indeed for a great man to perform this work 
alone and without help, would be difficult; and 


to think of introducing thrift in a government 


that has been long in quite another road, would 
be a truitlels attempt if his partners in the ſtate 
| are 
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are corrupt, and have other inclinations ; but 
when they concur with him, have all the ſame 
right intentions to the publick, and deſire its 
proſperity as much as he does, and when the 
Prince conſults the general good of the people, 
encourages and promotes theſe wholeſome pru- 
dent and fate advices, the taſk 1s not inſuperable. 

But though there be labour-in it, though it 
requires much application of the mind, conſtancy 
and patience, yet upon the whole, it is far more 
ealy than the oppoſite courſe, or to find ways 
and means of ſupplying thoſe infinite wants which 
miſgovernment occaſions, 

Are not profuſe and negligent Princes com- 
pelled to lay , perpetual taxes on their ſubjects ? 
Do not theſe impoſitions beget murmurs and dif- 
contents? And is it not evident from all experience, 
that theſe diſcontents of the people have hurried 
ſome of our Kings into the thoughts of aſſuming 
arbitrary rule, and at the ſame time driven their 
chief miniſters of ſtate upon tricks, arts, and 
deſperate meaſures, whereby to maintain their 
poſts, and preſerve their power? And has not all 
this terminated either in popular inſurrections, or 
in open rebellion, or in producing powerful fac- 


tions, whoſe unruly ſtrength rendered government 


itſelf ſo perplexed, and full of dangers, that they 
who ſat the helm, became more the ſubject of 
compaſſion than of envy. 
What great hazard is there for a miniſter to 
contend with the intrigues of here and there a 
courtier, difcontented becauſe his immoderate 
hopes of getting are not gratified? Or to ſuffer 
the obloquies of a devouring crew, who may per- 
haps be angry becauſe the publick is no longer 
expoſed to be their prey, and for that they cannot 
make their wonted gains by the high intereſt of 


money, 
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money, large premiums, and by diſcounting tal- 
lies? Is it not much more ſafe and eaſy to bear 
all this, than to have an army mutinous for want 
of pay, ſeamen clamorous for their wages, the 
family grumbling for the want of their arrears, 
and at the ſame time, the whole people groaning 
under the weight of heavy taxes? All which are 
the ſad effects of negligence and profuſion in a 
court. 

Were there ſcarce ever any differences here be- 
tween the King and his ſubjects, in which miſ- 
management of the publick treaſure was not one 
of the principal ingredients? Whether national 
intereſt be purſued or no, is a high point of 
ſtate not often conſidered by the multitude, pro- 
vided they enjoy preſent peace and plenty. The 
exceſſes of power likewiſe, unleſs they are very 
exorbitant indeed, ſeldom come to affect them, 
nor are they with eaſe brought to engage in thoſe 
quarrels: They mind as little (generally ſpeaking) 
how the executive power proceeds, provided the 
courſe of juſtice is ſo free, that they may recover 
their debts from thoſe who are of higher rank. 
Nor does it much import them who fit at helm 
and are the miniſters : They enter not into matters 
of ſpeculation, unlefs when religion is concerned z 
to other points their eyes are not very open ; but 
though they may not fee ſo far, they can feel as 
well as others. 

They are able to make compariſon between 
good and bad reigns, frugal and a careleſs manage- 
ment; under the firſt they find themſelves rich 
and ealy, under the ſecond poor and oppreſſed 
with taxes. Beſides, they are apt to think ſuch 
conduct in a court an invaſion of their properties, 
For in a free nation, or in a government of the 
laws, and not of men, as Princes have a kind of 
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right to ſuch revenues as may ſupport the royal 
dignity, and enable them to protect the publick, 
as well in its honour as its ſafety; ſo the body 
of the people colleftively conſidered, have like- 
wiſe a natural right to ſuch a proportion of their 
country's wealth and product, as 1s ſufficient not 
only for the neceſſary but comfortable ſubſiſtence 
of life; and when they have not this due thare 
out of their own labours, when to carry on the 
wild ambition of a King, or to maintain his unjuſt 
wars for dominion, or to ſupply his unlimited 
and partial bounties, extended to unworthy objects, 
and all his vain expences, they are racked and 
fleeced ; and when by ſuch a general profuſion, 
governments are compelled to raiſe, though it be 
by legal ways and means, more than the people 
can pay without drawing their very blood from 
them; they murmur, believe themſelves directly 
robbed, they exclaim upon theſe courſes as tyran- 
nical, and grow to hate their rulers, 

And does not all this commonly end in driving 
them to apply to popular and ambitious men, who- 
cloath the ir deſigns with the fair pretences of being 
for the publick good, and an all burthens 
that lie too hard upon the people? And do not 
the multitude blindly follow fuch perſons, be they 
honeſt or diſhoneſt, who offer them help in this 
caſe, and who are aloe to take this cauſe in 
hand? And from hence do not powerful factions 
ariſe, who come to have great weight, and to be 
well heard and applauded, not only where there 
is, but where there is not any Juſt reaſon for 
complaining ? 

And this is fo true, that let the management of 
affairs be as much without reproach as the beſt 

atriots of all ſides can wiſh it, yet if the circum- 
3 of the time arg ſuch that much money muſt 

be 
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be raiſed, whoever are ſtiff in this point, ſtrict 


examiners into eſtimates and demands of the court, 
inquiſitive after the expence of what has been 
given ; they who appear thus careful for the pub- 
lick, ſhall for this ſingle merit be conſiderable ; 


regard will be had to what they ſay in all other 


debates and arguments; they will get reputation 
without doors, and make a figure in any party. 
Does it not therefore import miniſters to man 
with frugality, when let their adminiſtration be 
never ſo ſevere, it is notwithſtanding expoſed to 
attacks eſteemed at all ſeaſons popular ? 

Ill conduct in money matters of itſelf is ſufficient 
to raiſe a ſtrength againſt thoſe in power; and 
where parties are already formed, it renders thoſe 
the bolder who deſign miſchief to the ſtate z becauſe 
they know how difficult it is for a government to 
reſiſt its enemies when it is without treaſure, and 
has not the affections of the people; which was 
the caſe of Henry the IIId of France, whom we 
mentioned in the beginning of this ſection; a Prince 
full of natural valour, bleſſed with carly victories, 
and adorned with eloquence, which was ſaid to be 
irreſiſtable; yet one of his own ſubjects, not of 
the royal blood, came to his capital city, at the 
head of no more than ſeven perſons, in order to 
begin a rebellion, which aimed at wreſting the 
ſcepter from him. How came a man of the Duke 
of Guile's caution and ſagacity to take in hand an 
enterprize at firſt ſight ſo unlikely to ſucceed, but 
that he knew how low this King had brought 
himſelf by a long ſeries of miſgovernment ; that 
France, impoverithed by taxes, was grown weary 
of his rule; that the minds of the people were 
quite alienated from him; that his riots and pro- 
fuſion had quite exhauſted that treaſure wherewith 
his crown was to be defended. And without doubt 
this 
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this view gave the houſe of Lorrain, the council of 


fixteen at Paris, and the general faction of the 
league, courage to begin that war. 

Wants in a ſtate, from whatſoever cauſe th 
proceed, ſeldom fail of furniſhing thoſe with an 
opportunity who deſire to innovate, begetting in 
them higher thoughts than perhaps they would 
bave otherwiſe entertained. Thus in the time of 
King Charles the Iſt, had not the exchequer been 
fo drained by the war with Scotland, that the dif- 
ficulties the crown lay under ſeemed inſuperable, 
perhaps the parhament thereupon ealled, might 
have brought up with them a better temper ; 
they had inſiſted upon modeſter terms, and a rup- 
ture had been avoided; for it was not impoſſible to 
have preſerved the conſtitution by a great deal leſs 


than what they came to aſk, when the neceſſities 


were believed to be ſuch that the crown could re- 
fuſe nothing. 

Hl conduct not only renders the Sovereign weak 
at home, but contemptible abroad. Thus the 
Emperor Maximilian the Iſt, always neceſſitous, 
added no weight to the ſide he embraced ; when 
at the {ame time, our Henry the VIIIth, not indeed 
by his own, but by the benefit of his father's thrift, 
made {ſuch a figure in the world, was courted by all 
the great Princes of that age; Lewis the XIIth, 
Francis the Iſt, and King Ferdinand of Spain, and 
was able to turn the balance of Europe where-ever 
he inclined. 

Henry the IVth of France, by his own 

. huſbandry, and with the aſſiſtance of that wiſe and 
trugal treaſurer the Duke of Sully, brought his 
crown out of thoſe infinite diſorders and debts 
. wherewith it had been involved by the factions 
then reigning, and by a long civil war; ſo that in 


a few. 
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a few years he ſaw himſelf in a condition to defeat 
the ſcheme Spain had laid for univerſal empire. 
Nothing more contributes to the felicity of 


Princes, than to be well and faithfully ſerved in 


this chief branch of government ; for at one- and 
the ſame time, they are powerful, and their ſubjects 
happy; and when the crown thus flouriſhes, it can 
protect its own people, and aſſiſt other nations. 


The frugality treated of here, is not a narrow 


hoarding up of wealch to ſtagnate 1h the exchequer, 
or to ſave where ſaving 1s either trivial or diſhonour- 
able, but a general good ceconomy in the miniſter ; 
when he takes care that the publick treaſure be 
never waſted, and yet 1s ready with a liberal hand 
to ſupply every great occaſion, where the Prince's 
honour, and the kingdom's ſafety 1s concerned : 
He who acts ſo, has the true virtues of an able 
ſtateſman. However to perform one, he muſt do 
the other; for debts are not to be diſcharged, ar- 
mies and fleets are not to be paid at home, nor can 
e alliances abroad be ſupported, unleſs all 
ible methods are followed, that may tend to 

leſſen your expences, and advance your credit. 
And credit is the natural conſequence of a thrifty 
management. When for want of due care, a ſtate 
is driven into neceſſity, private men will take ad- 
vantage of it, and the publick is then ſnunned like 
a prodigal half broken, who when he borrows 
muſt pay roundly for it, though he is able to give 
good ſecurity. But as all ſtrive to throw their 
money, and at an eaſy rate, into his hands who is 
known to be a wary man; fo thrifty governments 
have always their choice of lenders. And thus by 
PR adminiſtration, the exchequer intereſt may 
reduced from 30 (for ſo it has been) to 4 per 
cent. than which nothing can be more beneficial 
' Td 
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to a kingdom, fince it is not only a preſent eaſe 
to the whole people in their taxes, but it enlivens 
traffick; for where the publick borrows at 4, 
.the intereſt in private dealings muſt ſoon be at 

per cent. which in a ſhort time would perhaps 
double the trade of England. 

If this happineſs be continued to us, we ſhall 
no more be the prey of foreigners, who, for many 
years, have drained this realm of its treaſure, by 
lending their money at high intereſt upon our 
funds, and then drawing it back with a vaſt 
increaſe. 

And thus a wiſe proceeding in the executive 
power, has compaſſed what was eſteemed difficult 
tor the legiſlature itſelf to bring about. Uſury 


and extortion are ſuch gigantick monſters, as to 


grow more than a match for the very laws, and 
yet they are to be ſubdued by prudence; but 
though they ſeem, for the preſent, conquered 
and bound in chains, any attempt to break in 
wpon the credit of the publick, muſt reſtore 
them to all. their former liberties, and they will 
apain be 1n a condition to devour both the people 
and the ſtate, as they did not long ago. 

And it will be at all times impoſſible for a mi- 
niſter to perſue thoſe ways of thrift, ſo needful to a 
nation engaged in an expenſive war, unleſs there 
be an univerſal concurrence with him, to preſerve 
inviolate the credit of the publick; it is the very 
foundation of good oeconomy : There an able ſtates- 
man begins, and indeed may build upon it what he 
pleaſes; he may buy at the beſt hand; he may 
remit abroad at an ealſy rate, borrow at a low in- 
tereſt, and retrench needleſs expences, in which 
articles there is rear a third difference between a 
good and a bad managen, gr between bag 
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and keeping credit. The treaſures of a kingdom 
flow into the exchequer when it is punctual, and 
when to deal with it is found ſafe, though not fo 
profitable as heretofore. But a miniſter cannot hold 
to ways of ſaving for the ſtate, when his firſt meaſures 
are broken, for if his baſis be undermined, all his 
ſuper-ſtructures muſt fall to ground. 

In reigns where they who are at helm, propoſe 


to themielves ſuch a frugal ſcheme as may eaſe the . 


people in their future taxes, they begin with pro- 
moting acts for making good deficiencies, 5 f for 
preſerving the publick credit, ſetting the minds of 
ſuch — * at quiet, as were engaged in no leſs a 
ſum than 2, 338, 628 J. without any fund for the 
ſatisfaction of their debts. 

While theſe methods are followed, a country 
may be ſerved in the beſt manner, by thoſe to 
whom this part of government is entruſted; but if 
they are departed from, there muſt be an end of 
good huſbandry. When there is a great war to 
carry on, there will be deficiencies from time to 
time; to provide for which, if a conſtant care is 
ſhown, the intereſt of money will be kept low; 
but it riſes of courſe, when the publick comes to 
poſtpone its creditors, a practice that of late years 
— in the conſequences of it, coſt this nation 
many millions. 

A paſſage in the Roman hiſtory, relating to 
publick credit, ſnould not be here omitted. This 
people had juſt got out of the Carthaginian, and 
were entering into the Macedonian war: There 
was then an eager demand upon the ſtate for an 
old debt, which the conſuls would have put off 
to a more convenient ſeaſon, alledging want of 
money for the preſent expedition, as well to pay 
the army as the fleet. This matter came before 

Vol. IV. 5 the 
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the ſenate, who had wiſer thoughts, and gave 
this judgment; That it was impoſing a kind of 
mulct, and puniſhment, upon the good will of their 
citizens to the republick, if money lent for the uſes 
of one war, was not repaid, but with-held, and 
employed to carry on another: Si in Punicum 
&« bellum pecunia data, in Macedonicum quoque 
« bellum uti reſpublica vellet; aliis ex aliis 
« orientibus bellis, quid aliud quam publicatam 
<« pro beneficio tanquam ob noxam ſuam pecuniam 
“ fore?” And not having ready caſh, they ſettled 
ſuch a fund out of land, to diſcharge this debt, 
as was to the ſatisfaction of the lenders. 

| When the ſubjects obſerve an univerſal care in 
thoſe above them, to manage what they give and 
Pay, it makes them contribute chearfully to the 
ſupplies that are needtul to the government ; but 
when they ſee the product of their labour waſted, 
theſe aids come from them with murmurs and 
reluctance. 

To a good and virtuous prince, nothing, without 
doubt, can be more grating and unpleaſant, than 
to be compelled to raiſe frequent taxes from the 
people but in an expenſive war, it is not to be 
* avoided, For, as it was once ſaid in the Roman 
Senate, When there is no money, how can ſeamen 
be had? Without a fleet 1s Sicily to be gained, 
is Philip to be driven out of Italy, or are the 
Italian coaſts to be ſecured ? Nam unde, quum 
* pecunia in ærario non eſſet, paraturos navales 
* ſocios? Quomodo autem fine clafſibus, aut 
« Siciliam obtineri, aut Italia Philippum arceri 
„ poſſe, aut tuta Italiæ littora eſſe?“ The Romans 
were indeed, at that time, under very great ſtraits, 

they had the Punick war upon their hands, Han- 
- Nibal was powerful; they were invaded by _ 3 
the 
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the commons were exhauſted, the treaſury was 
bare, their mariners mutinied and refuſed to be 
liſted, and yet one wiſe counſel brought them out 
of all theſe difficulties. 

For the conſul Lævinus adviſed the patriciaris to 
begin with laying a tax upon themſelves, towards 
the ſupply of this occaſion ; ſaying in the Senate, 
& As we the magiſtrates are chief in this aſſembly, 
and as you are in a rank above the people, ſo ought 


we and you to appear in the front, and be the 


foremoſt in ſhewing ourſelves deſirous to under 
any weight that is to lie upon the whole. What- 
ever you would enjoin to your inferiors, preſcribe 
it to yourſelf, and make it your own rule, and you 
ſhall be with more readineſs obeyed: Nor is a 
burthen thought heavy to the people, when they 
ſee thoſe above, and at the very head, give 
demonſtrations that 'they are willing to bear even 
more than their proportion of it.” * Magiſtratus, 
& Senatui, & ſenatum Populo, ſicut honore 
& præſtent, ita ad omnia quæ dura atque aſpera 
« eſſent, ſubeunda ducem debere eſſe. Si quid 
c injungere inferiori velis, id prius in te ac tuos 
20 \ ip ſe } e juris ſtatueris, facilius omnes obedientes 
0 habeas, Nec impenſa gravis eſt, quum ex ea 
e plus quam pro virili parte ſibi quemque capere 
& principum vident.” This meaſure was ac- 
cordingly taken, the Senators gave largely, the 
Equeſtrian order did the ſame, and it wrought ſuch 
an effect, that their ſeamen crouded in, and ſtrove 
whoſe names ſhould be firſt ſet down, and there 
were not ſcribes enough to take an account of the 
contributions, coming without edict or conſtraint, 
and with alacrity from the Plebeians. 
The ſame will hold in kingly governments, when 
the Prince leads the way and is the firſt to give 
Ft 2 great 
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great examples of affection to the publick ; when 
Sovereigns ſet before their ſubjects patterns of a 
noble diſpoſition to it; when to ſupply its neceſſities 
they are willing to leſſen that train and pomp, 
which among the multitude adds luſtre to the 
majeſty of Princes; when they reſtrain the innate 
bounty of their minds from particular objects, in 
order to extend their goodneſs to the whole body 
of the people; when, to eaſe their country, they 
tax e when they deſire to bear a part in 
the burthens of a war; when out of what was 
freely granted to ſupport the royal dignity, when 
out of the proper revenues annexed to the civil liſt, 
they give one year a hundred thouſand pound, and 
the next year more, including the prizes; when 
they aſſiſt their allies with large ſums out of their 
own peculiar money; when they make their pri- 
vate purſe the nation's exchequer, and when they 
are as ready to give, as other Kings have been to 
aſk, it has a general good influence; it makes 
neceſſary burthens ſit the eaſter, it encourages men 
to bear with unwearied conſtancy and chearful 
hearts, the expences and calamities of a long war; 
and when a Prince proceeds in ſuch a diſintereſted 
manner with the people, they never repine at what 
they do or ſuffer, and are always ready to ſacrifice 
their blood and treaſure to aſſert the honour of 
the crown. 

But ſuch honeſt and popular bounties cannot 
flow from a Sovereign that is not a good oeconomiſt: 
One virtue muſt produce the other, and they who 
can give nobly, muſt have already learnt when, 
where, and how to ſave with wiſdom. 

It is likewiſe being thrifty for the publick when 
Princes put it out of their own, and the power 
of their ſucceſſors, to alienate thoſe revenues that 
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are to ſupport the royal dignity ; when in the very 
beginning of their reign, they ſecure the remainder 
of the crown lands, which had been impaired and 
diminiſhed by the grants of former Kings and 
Queens; and when the other hereditary branches, 
arifing from the exciſe, poſt- office, firſt fruits, and 
wine licenſes, &c. are ſo fixed, that no gift out of 
them can be made for any farther time than the 
Prince's life; all which is not only a preſent eaſe, 
but a laſting benefit to future ages: For, as often | 
as the crown rents, and its other iupports, were thus 

alienated, there was a neceſſity of finding out new 

ſupplies to carry on the government, which brought 
perpetual burthens upon the people; and ſo it | 
muſt have been hereafter, if a ſtop had not been 
put to this canker in the commonwealth, which 
would have eat out all at laſt. 

Had this wiſe proviſion been made at the coming 
in of King James the Ift, our Princes had been 
good freeholders in their country; they might have 
ſubſiſted upon their own rents; they would have 
had a land intereſt; and their being now without 
it, has quite altered the nature of our old conſti- 
rutiofh, and perhaps much for the worſe : But I 
ſhall not enter into that matter. 

However it muſt be allowed of all hands, That 
our laſt Kings having deprived themſelves of their 
antient demeſnes, has introduced among us exciſes, 
and ſuch a variety of new impoſitions and cuſtoms, 
as are a conſtant and heavy weight upon our 
manufactures, and all our foreign trade. 

It is true, this remedy and ſtop came fome- 
what of the Jateſt, there was little left; and yet 
the very relicks, and what is now preſerved from 
the general ſhipwreck, is worth at leaft a mil- 
lion; for ſo much may be made from the ſale 
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of - what remains, though it is better, and more 
honourable without doubt, to keep it always in 
the crown. . | 

Nor could they who are neareſt the throne, 
give a fairer proof of their integrity to the publick, 
than to promote this wholeſome counſel. The 
part they had in it, as it was wile, ſo it was honeſt, 
thus to ſet out of their own reach theſe tempt- 
ing morſels that had allured their predeceſſors, 
and corrupted ſo many courts; it was what in 
former reigns, favourites, and the men in power, 
oppoſed with all their ſtrength, who thought it 
a moſt ſacred prerogative, annexed to the dia- 
dem, for Kings to be at liberty to undo themſelves. 

Some perhaps may urge, why ſhould not 
Sovereigns have it in their power to reward 
great actions and ſignal merits * And why ſhould 
their liberalities be circumſcribed within ſuch 
narrow ' bounds? To which may be anſwered, 
That moſt limitations of the regal authority 
would be needleſs, if crowns never deſcended but 
to wiſe Princes, full of virtue, and ſtill careful 
of their people, which are bleſſings that ſeldom 
come; the legiſlature therefore 1s to -provide 
againſt bad reigns under a good one. And 
theſe bounties ſo deſtructive to the Crown, were 
not always placed upon deſerving objects; true 


worth was modeſt, and to be recompenced at an 


eaſy rate; but when Princes have been robbed, 
it was by the ambitious and importunate men 


' about them, who had no real merit, and yet 


whoſe avarice was never ſatiated; and to ſee ſuch 

inriched with the ſpoils of a whole kingdom, did 

ever afford matter for diſcord and diviſion. 
Frugal Princes rarely want the means of re- 


warding thoſe who deſerve well of them, and 
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of their country, and though it be not ſo much, 
yet what comes from a judicious hand, that 
weighs what it gives, is, in the receiver's eſteem, 
of greater value than immoderate gifts from an 
undiſcerning giver, which are thought, even by 
him who taſtes the benefit, to be rather the effect 
of levity, than goodneſs. 

To conclude this ſection: A careleſs and pro- 
fuſe reign has always been embroiled; for in 
ſuch a juncture, acts of reſumption become un- 
avoidable, they who are thereby affected, ſeek 
for ſhelter by keeping up of parties, and raiſing 
heats, with hopes to be overlooked in a general 
confuſion ; and at theſe times the oppreſſors and 
the oppreſſed take different ſides: The court 
and country grow to have an oppoſite intereſt : 
The vulgar clamour to ſee no end of taxes: 
The palace is diſturbed by the noiſe of factions, 
who often wrangle among themſelves about di- 
viding of the ſpoil: And while all this is in 
agitation, Princes are abandoned by the few and 
falſe friends, their inconſiderate liberalities had 
made: They have for enemies the people, to 
whom their profuſions had been a burthen, and 
their government is weak, unſteady, and preca- 
rious; all which bad effects ceaſe when their 
cauſe is removed; at leaſt one principal occaſion 
of popular complaints is taken away, when the 


treaſure of the public is managed with frugality. 
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